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CHAPTER I. 

THE RED-CHEEKED WOMAN. 

The last rays of an autumn sunset were linger- 
ing on the spires of Farney, a small town which 
stands on a rock over-looking a fertile, lake- 
bordered plain in the county of the Little Hills. 
There was a slight chill in the evening air, and 
a buxom, red-cheeked woman who had just 
arrived on the mail-car wrapped her woollen 
shawl closely around the baby in her arms as she 
hurried along the wide Main Street. She 
walked quickly down the church hill until she 
reached the bridge at the old mill dam which is 
known as Scarf's Lake. There she hesitated 
for a moment, and then timidly addressed the 
broad back of Dan Mulnarry, who was leaning 
across the wall fishing for trout. 

" Can you tell me please," she said, " where 
Captain Hartley lives V . 

(p 380) t B 
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" Ma'am, I can," said Dan, turning to inspect 
her with his shrewd grey eyes, " he lives next 
door to myself." 

" And where is that, please?" asked the red- 
cheeked woman. 

" If you cast your eye across the lake, 
ma'am," said Dan, " you'll see a mansion one 
storey high with an iron race-horse on the 
chimbley f acin' the wind. That, ma'am, is my 
house, an' the one next to it withr the carriage- 
drive up to the front door is the captain's." 

" Thank you," said the red-cheeked woman. 

"You're welcome, ma'am," said Dan, turn- 
ing again to his fishing. 

The house indicated was a neat thatched 
cottage approached from the road by a short 
path between the low walls of the neigh- 
bouring gardens. On one side there was 
a paddock from which a great golden rick 
of fresh straw rose high above the roof; on 
the other an orchard of apple-trees glowing 
with ripe fruit ; and behind these lay an upland 
cornfield newly reaped. The front wall was 
covered with roses, but the back was bare, except 
for a series of horns built into the masonry to 
serve as pegs for farming implements, and a 
little window high up under an obliging curve 
in the eaves. Within, on the ground floor, there 
were two bedrooms and the kitchen, from which 
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a narrow staircase and a right-angled balus- 
traded lobby led to two garret rooms upstairs. 

Here the Bartley family had lived for many 
generations — in fact since long before John 
Ruxton had made the brass-faced grandfather 
clock for them in 1760 — but the Captain had 
been settled in the cottage for only ten years. 
He had spent the greater part of his life at sea, 
but, being a man fond of home comforts, and 
not having a wife in more than one port, on the 
death of his elder brother, he retired to his 
ancestral home to spend his declining years in 
growing- roses and cultivating the little farm. 
He was now a widower with two children : 
John, who had taken to sowing wild oats while 
his father was sowing the other kind, and was 
a sailor on a tramp steamer trading in the West 
Indies; and Catherine, a tall, pleasant, brown- 
haired girl who kept house for the old man, and 
was satisfied, with the quiet life of that secluded 
spot below the little town. 

As the red-cheeked woman approached the 
house, Catherine, who was ironing her week's 
washing at the kitchen table, caught sight of 
her through the open half -door, and met her on 
the threshold. 

" Good evening," said the red-cheeked 
woman, " you keep lodgers, don't you?" 

" Sometimes," said Catherine, cautiously. 
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" Could you keep myself and the child for a 
while 1" asked the red-cheeked woman. 

Catherine hesitated for a moment, but the 
baby decided the matter by stretching out a cold 
hand to her with a shy smile. 

" Biess him," she cried, holding the dimpled 
fingers, " he's frozen. Come in." 

She led them into the kitchen, and placed a 
chair near the fire. 

" While you're getting warm, I'll make tea 
for you," she said, removing the smoothing 
board and the fresh-smelling linen from the 
table. 

In the flickering light of the fire, the red- 
cheeked woman looked around the comfortable 
kitchen, as Catherine spread a snowy cloth and 
laid the cups and saucers. A tall oak dresser, 
shining with polished delph, reached almost to 
the black rafters against the back wall. The 
Ruxton clock ticked in a narrow alcove under 
the stairs, and above it on the balustrade hung 
a portrait of Daniel O'Connell. Over the 
mantel of the buttress-like open fireplace was 
a picture of Robert Emmet, and in the faiilight 
stood a fully-rigged model of the Captain's ship, 
made bv a grateful Japanese sailor. The red- 
cheeked woman smiled approvingly as her gaze 
rested on the neat figure of Catherine in her 
print dress, and the calm face and smiling evps 
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under the dark burnished hair, and the baby 
gurgled delightedly when she tickled him under 
the chin as she approached the fire to make the 
tea. 

" He's a darling," she remarked. " What 
age is he?" 

" A year and five months, I think," said the 
red-cheeked woman. 

"You think!" laughed Catherine, in sur- 
prise, " surely you ought to know." 

" He's not my baby, you see," explained the 
red-cheeked woman. " His mother is dead." 

" Poor mite — left without a mother so 
young!" cried Catherine, with quick compas- 
sion. 

" He won't miss her — She'll have a good 
foster-mother," said the red-cheeked woman. 

" It's never the same thing," said Catherine' 

While the red-cheeked woman was having her 
tea, Catherine took the baby and fed him with 
sago and milk, which he accepted with much 
composure, opening his mouth at the approach 
of each spoonful like a fledgling in its nest.. 

" He seems to have taken a fancy to you,*^' 
remarked the red-cheeked woman, " I think 
I'll leave him with you and save myself the 
trouble of carrying him any farther." 

" I wish you would," said Catherine, giving 
him a hug. 
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" We'll see about it," said the red-cheeked 
woman, brushing the crumbs f i^om her dress and 
drawing near to the fire. She took the baby in 
her arms and rocked him gently to and fro until 
the big eyes closed in sleep. Then she carried 
him into the cosy room that Catherine had given 
her, and placed him in the bed, where she left 
him, snugly tucked in and sleeping soundly. 
Ee-entering the kitchen, she glanced at the 
clock, and hastily put on her coat. 

" I am going up to the town," she announced, 
' ' and if I don't come back," she added, with a 
smile, " you may keep the baby." 

" I'll keep him with a heart and a half," said 
Catherine, trieating the matter as a joke. 

"It's a bargain," said the red-cheeked 
woman. She went out and closed the door 
quietly behind her. 

Catherine washed up the tea-things, and then 
tip-toed in to inspect the baby, and found nim 
slumbering with his thumb in his mouth. An 
hour later, as the red-cheeked woman had not 
returned, she grew uneasy and went down to the 
gate to watch for her coming. Above in the 
town, now darkly outlined against the starlit 
sky, the clock of St. Finbarr's was striking 
eight, but there was^ no sign of the stranger. 
Two men were approaching from the Bridge, 
and as they came under the gas-lamp she saw 
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that they were her father and Dan Mulnarry. 

" Did you see a red-cheeked woman up the 
town?" she asked. 

" The very thing I was talkin' about!" said 
Dan. " ' It's a very quare thing,' sez I to the 
Captain, ' for a strange woman to come to the 
town with a baby an' to leave again in an hour 
without him.' " 

" Surely she's not gone?" cried Catherine, in 
alarm. " I have the baby up at the house." 

" Then, mark my words, you have a keep- 
sake," said Dan. 

" I certainly saw the woman leaving by the 
car that goes to the train," said the Captain. 
"She's on her way to Dublin or Belfast by 
this." 

" Once away an' well away," said Dan. 
" That one was too sweet to be wholesome." 

" But she left her bag, too," said Catherine, 
grasping at a, straw. " That shows that she 
intends to come back." 

' "Lord bless your foolish wit," said Dan, 
" maybe there's nothin' in it but stones." 

" Let us go in and see, anyhow," suggested 
the Captain, walking towards the house. 

The baby awoke to find Catherine with a 
candle in her hand at the bedside, and, leaning 
over to him, two old men who ca«t fantastic 
shadows on the ceiling. Seeing that he was 
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frightened, Catherine lifted him up in her arms 
and he clung confidently to her with his arms 
around her neck. 

In the hand-bag they found a complete set of 
baby-linen and a packet addressed to Catherine, 
whoi woman-like, turned it over curiously in her 
hand before opening it, to the evident exaspera- 
tion of Dan. 

" You'll never find out what's in it by lookin' 
at the outside," he said. 

Catherine broke the seal and drew out five 
sovereigns and the following note : — 

" To Miss Catherine Bartley, 

This child is entrusted to your care 
by one who knows the goodness of your 
heart. For the 'present you cannot he 
told more about him than that his 
name is Oriel. Should he take after 
his dead mother you will love him, and 
when you learn his story later on you 
will forgive the mystery which now 
surrounds him. Remittances will be 
sent regularly for his maintenance, 
increasing as he grows older — and 
some day the writer will claim him 
and thank you in person for the kind- 
ness with which you are sure to treat 
Mm." 
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" I told you you had a keepsake," cried Dan 
triumphantly, when this was read. "Now 
what'U yez do with him?" 

" Yes, father, what'U we do with him?" said 
Catherine, with an appealing note in her voice. 

We needn't try to find the red-cheeked woman 
now." 

The Captain looked very doubtful for a 
moment, but suddenly the baby put out his hand 
to him as he had done to Catherine at the door. 
The old man smiled as he felt the little fingers 
closing on his thumb. 

" The house is a bit lonely," he said, " I think 
we'll keep him." 

" I'm glad," said Catherine, with her cheek 
against the baby's. 

" I suppose you know your own business 
best," said Dan, ' ' but, if I was you, I'd see the 
Dean about it in the mornin'." 

" We'd do that in any case," said the Cap- 
tain, gently pinching the baby's ear. 

Most of the troubles of the parish were 
brought to the square house beside the great 
limestone church of St. Joseph; for the kind-- 
hearted Dean with his stern features and his 
compassionate brown eyes had a wonderful way 
of smoothing out difliculties. His charity was 
boundless; he lent a sympathetic ear to every 
piteous tale, and his kitchen was open to every 
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hungry wayfarer. He had no bank account,, 
and all his income was kept on the parlour side- 
board in a blue bowl from which, eluding the 
vigilance of his housekeeper, he stealthily 
abstracted money for the poor, often leaving 
little enough for his household needs. The 
children played around him and clung to the 
skirts of his threadbare soutane in the chapel- 
yard, but evil-doers shunned the gaze of the soft 
brown eyes that could blaze so angrily at in- 
justice, and quarrelling townsfolk feared to 
meet him, knowing that they would feel like 
whipped schoolboys after his lecture. 

When thie Captain and Catherine, with the 
baby, presented themselves at the Deanery, they 
were ushered into the study at once. The Dean' 
was standing at the window, scattering crumbs 
to a collection of birds outside, and chatting 
with Mr. Nolan, the schoolmaster, a tall, thin, 
clean-shaven white-haired man, with mild blue 
eyes and a nervous quivering voice. He wel- 
comed them cordially, and listened with almost 
boyish interest to the story of Oriel's arrival, 
while Mr. Nolan stood in the background, 
toying with a pencil, and looking very solemn. 

" Bless my heart, this is most extra- 
ordinary !" said the Dean, when he had read the 
note and handed it to Mr. Nolan. 
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" The only clue," said Mr. Nolan, " is that 
the writer appears to know Miss Bartley." 

" Yes, but you must remember that Catherine 
once lived in Dublin," remarked the Captain. 

" And Dublin is a very large city," said the 
Dean. 

" Yes, indeed," admitted Mr. Nolan, " it had 
a population of three hundred and twenty 
thousand, three hundred and fifty, including the 
suburban townships, at the last census." 

" A needle in a bundle of straw," said the 
Dean, tapping the note. " We need not waste 
time wondering who the writer is. The ques- 
tion is : what are you going to do with the 
child?" 

" Of course we'll keep him," said Catherine. 

" But we thought he oughfeto be christened," 
added the. Captain. 

" A very right and proper thought," said the 
Dean. 

" The letter says that his name is Oriel," 
remarked Mr. Nolan. 

" Yes," said the- Dean, " he has been named, 
but we don't know that he has been baptiz^ed." 

" That is so, I admit," said Mr. Nolan. 

" So you see," went on the Dean, " we had 
better make sure of his salvation. We'll 
christen him Oriel — ^but Oriel what? — that's 
the question." 
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" Foundlings are usually called by names 
arising out of the circumstances in which they 
are found," suggested Mr. Nolan, tentatively. ,: 

"Yes, I know," said the Dean, impatiently,; 
" Hall, and Street, and Lane, and that sort of 
thing — a most reprehensible practice. Con- 
sider the result, Mr. Nolan, if the principle had 
been applied in the case of Moses— he would 
have been called Bulrush, I suppose; and 
Romulus and Remus would have heen handed 
down to posterity as the young Wolffs— | 
ridiculous !" 

" We were thinking that he might be called 
Bartley," said the Captain. 

" He couldn't have a better name," said the 
Dean. "We'll christen him Oriel Joseph 
Bartley— Saint Joseph will then be his patron, 
as there is no Saint Oriel." He put on his 
biretta and opened the door for them. ' ' I will 
join you in the church when I get the baptismal 
oils from the vestry." 

They waited at the font under the organ-loft, 
and in a few minutes he came to them in his 
surplice and stole, with the chrism in his hands. 
The Captain and Catherine were sponsors and 
Mr. Nolan acted as acolyte. The baby behaved 
as well as could be expected, and, though sur- 
rounded by strange faces in unusual circum- 
stances, seemed to take everything as a matter 
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of course, except the cold water of his baptism, 
against which for a few moments his voice rang 
in protest through the arches. 

When the ceremony was over the Dean 
removed his stole and kissed it, and accom- 
panied them to the porch. 

" We know now," he said, at parting, " that 
this child is a member of the Church of Christ ; 
and I am sure I need hardly exhort you as his 
sponsors to rear him up in the love and fear of 
God, and to foster him until such time as he is 
claimed by those who deserted him. God bless 
you." 



CHAPTEE JI. 

THE PROFESSOR FROM THE LANB OF YOUTH. ^ 

On their return to the cottage, Catherine, with 
Dan's help, took down t^ family cot from 
where it had lain for yeass, dusty and forgot- 
ten, on the loft of the barn, and ^his she 
scrubbed with soap and water and set outside 
the door in the sun until it was dry.. Then she 
fitted it with a mattress stuffed with fresh chai! 
from the recent threshing, a pair of diminutive 
shefets, and a miniature blanket, and, lastly, she 
converted an elaborate antimacassar into a _ 
quilt, which, the Captain said, a royal prince - 
might be proud to lie under. The cot was 
placed beside Catherine's bed,, where she could 
keep a watchful eye on the baby, and stretch out 
her hand to cover him if he flung out his chubby 
arms during the cold winter's nights. 

Ori«l settled down in his new home without 
giving much trouble, for he took to his foster 
parents from the first. Catherine's delight in 
him was little short of that which a mofher feels, 
in her own child, and she began to dread the day 
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in which someone would appear at the door and 
demand him from her. But as the years sped 
on, though the remittances came regularly, with 
ever-changing post-marks on the envelopes, 
there was no clue to the sender, and no sign of 
any intention of taking him away. The mystery 
surrounding his origin did not prevent him 
from developing like any ordinary child of 
Farney, and he grew apace, and soon was 
giabbling at a language of his own, and going 
on tours of exploration, under beds and tables, 
and even into the dark recesses of the coal-hole. 
Normally healthy, he escaped most of the ail- 
ments of childhood, but, for a while, he looked 
rather pale, and their kindly neighbour, Mrs. 
Naferty, a lady with much experience in the 
management of children, concocted a mixture 
- of her own for him. But this was so uninviting 
-that Catherine hesitated to administer it. 

"Now, I know what's good for him," said 
Mrs. Naferty, reassuringly. " If I didn't, who 
would, after buryin' four out of my own ten?" 
And strange to say, though the surviving six 
provided a majority of two in favour of Mrs. 
Naferty's method, Catherine preferred to treat 
Oriel in her own way, and under her care he 
throve amazingly. At the age of six, he was a 
sturdy boy with curly fair hair and laughing 
blue eyes, which, as Mrs. Naferty said, had " a 
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power of divilment in them," and he could kick 
the toes off his boots, or wear out the knees of 
his trousers quicker than any boy in the district. 
He was the Captain's constant companion, 
trotting at his heels, and always ringing the 
changes on "Why?" and "What?" They 
spent much of their time together at the edge of 
the Lake, where the ducks from the town sailed 
like a cruising fleet, and the water-hens that 
came up the stream from the big lakes could be 
seen darting timidly in and out amongst the 
reeds. Here, with the low wall along the road 
as a dry-dock, they built magnificent paper 
boats, and raced them on the current, which, 
after si, rainy day in the bleak hills of the north, 
ran very swiftly, and plunged them into the 
cavernous bridge, to bear them away through 
bogland and meadow to the open sea, many miles 
distant on the coast of Louth. Sometimes they 
climbed the rising ground behind the house to 
view the purple Cavan Highlands beyond the 
wood, and the, blue line of the Cooley Moun- 
tains away in the east, where little wisps of 
smoke arose from the unseen steamers that 
visited the port of Dundalk. And sometimes 
they went through the old churchyard; the 
Captain deciphering the tombstones of bishops, 
priests and soldiers in the ivy-clad ruins, and 
Oriel kicking his heels, and chafing impatiently 
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under the recital of a prelate's virtues or a 
major's deeds of glory. On Sundays they would 
walk to the Eagle's Nest, and the chair of the 
Giant Finn in the depths of the wood, or to the 
fairy thorn on the isolated rock above the town, 
where they could sit and watch the changing 
lights on fort and dun across the undulating 
countryside, until the chimneys began to smoke 
below them and warned them that it was tea 
time. 

On these occasions the Captain would tell him 
tales .of high seas and shipwrecking coasts, of 
foreign cities with ancient gates and walls, and 
of strange lands where men wore gold ear-rings 
and carried dangerous knives. But he knew 
little of birds and beasts, and less of giants and 
fairies, and for information thereon Oriel 
turned to their neighbours Dan and Kearney. 

Dan spent all his days in digging a great hole 
in his garden. This proceeding puzzled Oriel 
for a long time, and he would sit for hours, with 
his chin on his hands, patiently watching the 
little man at work and wondering why he did it. 
At last one morning he plucked up courage and 
asked him. Dan mopped his brow with a red 
handkerchief and rested for a moment on his 
shovel, as if cogitating whether it would be wise 
to reveal his reasons to one so young. 

'- I wonldn't tell everyone," he said at length, 

(p:SO) c" 
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" but, as a matter of fact, I'm diggin' for gold. 
I dreamt one night that I caught a fairy an' 
tied him to the leg of the bed with a red woollen 
thread— they can't get away if you do that — an' 
he tould me that if I started diggin' at this spot 
I'd get gold, an' I'm diggin' ever since. I sell 
all the sand I rise — to get rid of it," he added, 
" but, when I find that crock of gold, divil a 
hand's turn I'll do for the rest of me days." 

He spat on his hands and turned again to his 
work. After that Oriel watched him with 
feverish interest, day after day, hoping always 
to hear the clink of the shovel against the crock ; 
but, much to his disappointment, nothing more 
valuable than sand ever turned up. Dan's con- 
versation, however, continued to attract, even 
when the hope of seeing the treasure had begun 
to fail, for Dan had had strange encounters 
with "The Good People," and even knew a man 
who had seen, in a churchyard, a party of 
duUaghans playfully throwing each others' 
heads up in the air, and, after an exciting game, 
walking into a vault carrying them under their 
arms. He knew, too, the haunts of the otters 
that barked below the bridge in the summer 
nights, and he was the first to point out that 
wrens had roofs to their nests while blackbirds 
and thrushes had none. 

Kearney, on the other hand, knew something 
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of giants. He was a tall grey man with a big 
jaw and a grizzled moustache, a stone-breaker 
on the roadside, who still had the remnants of 
a military figure, developed at an early age in 
the militia, and wore his hair in approved 
military fashion with a " quifi" on the front. 
He had seven children, each a head taller than 
the one younger, and these he drilled every fine 
morning at the back of his house, calling them 
in turn from the ranks to receive their allowance 
of porridge and milk from a large bowl which 
he held in the crook of his left arm. After his 
own breakfast he took his hammer and his 
gauze goggles, and sat for the rest of the day 
breaking limestone in front of the house. He 
never indulged in a holiday during the good 
weather, except when a circus came to the town, 
and then all the wild horses of the Hippodrome 
could not drag him to his work. The circus- 
men received him as one of their fraternity, and 
with them he consumed large quantities of 
liquid refreshment. He watered their horses 
at the Lake, he helped to skid the band-carriage 
on the hill, and he displayed an astonishing 
familiarity with the ways of the elephants. 
Once Oriel saw him hob-nobbing with the chief 
clown, and even heard him addressed with a 
certain amount of friendlin»3ss by the ring- 
master himself. In view of the aloofness of 
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these circus people to the rest of the townsfolk, 
this was inexplicable, until Oriel learnt that 
Kearney had toured the continent of Europe 
with a circus as a tent-man. In this capacity- 
he had made the acquaintance of a real giant. 
It was disappointing, no doubt, to learn that 
this giant was only a " ha,rmless, delicate poor 
divil — a burden to himself, an' everyone else," 
but it established the authenticity of giants 
beyond yea or nay, and lent an air of versimili- 
tude to Dan's comic tales of Finn. 

But there were problems which neither Dan 
nor Kearney could solve, and questions that 
they could not answer, and these were all re- 
served for the Professor, whose periodic visits 
were an abiding joy. 

The Professor always arrived at the cottage 
on the eve of a fair and stayed the night. He 
was a genial, red-faced man, in a frock coat, 
green with age, and a top-hat whose nap re- 
sembled the quills of the fretful porcupine. He 
invariably spent the evening at the kitchen table 
mixing liquids and powders, with which he 
filled innumerable little bottles and chip boxes. 
These he finally wrapped in blue and pink 
papers, and fastened with red sealing-wax, the 
odour of which, associated as it was with such 
mysterious work, was as delightful to Oriel's 
nostrils as the spices of Araby. 
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On the fair morning the Professor rose early 
and spent half an hour polishing his boots, 
brushing the snuff from his coat, and trying to 
induce the spikes on his hat to lie down and look 
respectable. His toilet finished, he set off up 
the hill to the busy town, and did not return 
until late in the afternoon. Then, after a very 
high tea, when the cloth was removed, the bag 
was opened again, and, instead of the little 
packets, innumerable pennies were poured on to 
the table to be counted into dozens and ex- 
changed by Oriel for shillings at the Bridge 
Inn. The journey there with the heavy packet 
of coppers, and the return with the handful of 
shillings were fraught with excitement, for 
Oriel v/as determined to offer his life and lie 
dead on the road rather than yield to any robber 
that might be lurking in the shadows ready to 
spring upon him as he passed with his treasure 
tightly gripped in a perspiring hand. The 
Professor very properly realised the strain 
imposed on him by these errands, and always 
complimented him and rewarded him with' a 
coin, made specially bright with prepared chalk 
so as to have the appearance of a medal pre- 
sented in recognition of bravery as well as the 
actuality of a record for integrity. 

Oriel longed to follow the Professor up to the 
town to see him turn the little packets into 
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money, but Catherine, knowing the danger of 
the plunging hoofs in the market place, much to 
his disgust, always kept him within bounds 
until the fair was over. 

" What do you do up in the town V he asked 
the Professor one night, when all the bottles and 
boxes were packed away, and they were settled 
at the fireside. 

" Eh!" cried the jolly man, "did you say 
' what' ?" 

" Yes," said Oriel. 

"Ah!" said the Professor, "my ears de- 
ceived me, I thought you said ' whom?' My 
dear Oriel," he went on, "I minister in the 
cause of suffering humanity and relieve the 
thousand natural ills the flesh is heir tor-in 
other words, the labour I delight in physics 
pain." 

" Oh, I know, you're a doctor !" cried Oriel. 

" Well, yes," admitted the Professor, slowly, 
rubbing his chin, ' ' you can leave it at that, and 
we'll call it square. Now let us have a story." 

The Professor's stories had quite a different 
flavour from either Dan's or Kearney's. His 
Finn was no roystering buffoon, fearful of 
battle and cunning in retreat, but a god-like 
hero whose face shone like the rising sun, and 
whose high deeds were the glory of his race. 
Cuchulain, the Hound of Ulster, was even more 
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entrancing, and a special interest was given to 
his tistory when the Professor, one clear day, 
pointed out away in the north-east the great 
curve of Slieve GuUion, the mountain on which 
the splendid boy slept on his journey from his 
father's fort at Dundealgan to the military 
school at Emain Macha, and where he after- 
wards changed his name. Fairy lore, too, was 
an open book to this man in the shabby coat and 
frayed silk hat : he spoke of trooping fairies, of 
banshees, of foohas, of lepracauns, and of gan- 
canachs, as if they were to be met at every turn 
in his travels, and Oriel felt sure that the Pro- 
fessor had lived in Tir-na^n'oge, the Land of 
Youth, and that on the sea he could steer his 
bark to Hy Brasail, the Isle of the Blest, by the 
light of the stars. 

Under his spell the town on the hill became 
enchanted. The huge granaries of the seed- 
merchant, rising above the doctor's brick- walled 
garden and piled one on the other ("like Pelion 
on Ossa," the Professor said) were the home of 
a wicked ogre, in which he immured his victims. 
The castle developed a company of men-at-arms, 
who stood watchful on its battlemented tower, 
overlooking the open plain and the dark lakes 
beyond it in the Place of Shadows, and 
noble lords and ladies strolled on the terrace 
behind its high embrasured walls. Even the 
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very crows that came so noisily to their nests m 
the church trees at sundown had their tales to 
tell, and the white house opposite with two 
black windows above and a door below, so like 
a woe-begone human face, might be- expected at 
any moment to give forth its sad story and 
waken the echoes sleeping in the hills. 

The Professor's departure on the fair aven- 
ing always left Oriel very doleful. He accom- 
panied him to the cross roads, and, when he had 
seen the last of him, returned to the cottage, and 
persuaded Catherine to count in Old Moore's 
Almanac the days that would elapse until he 
returned. 

Once while the Professor was with them, the 
Captain was suffering from one of the slight 
heart attacks to which he was subject, and, 
under Catherine's orders, he was in bed. The 
Professor and Oriel were keeping him company 
and discussing the news of the day. 

" I see your son is back again," remarked the 
Professor. 

The Captain started, and his gentle old face 
grew stern. 

" Son!" he said, coldly, "I have no son." 

"Oh!" said the Professor, "I always 
thought that John was your son." 

" He is no son of mine," panted the Captain. 
" I had a son once — a beautiful boy— but, while 
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we were here on a visit when he was an infant, 
a gang of tinkers, encamped on the hill behind 
the orchard, stole him, and left that spawn of 
perdition in his place." 

The Professor, seeing that he was treading 
on thorny ground, adroitly turned the conversa- 
tion, and for a while the cloud passed from the 
old man's brow. But, later, he returned to the 
topic. 

' ' You saw the man who calls himself my son 
to-day ?" he asked. 

"Yes," said the Professor, " near the 
church." 

" The nearer the church the farther from 
God is true with him anyhow," said the 
Captain, bitterly. " Drunk as usual, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Well, no," answered the Professor. 

" Strange !" conimented the Captain. " Too 
early perhaps. I expect we'll have him here 
later on to make a night of it." 

And surely he did come. In the gloaming, as 
the Professor and Oriel were having their last 
game of marbles outside the door, there came 
staggering up the path a dark-visaged man 
with glittering black eyes. He was dressed 
like a sailor, and carried a bundle tied in a 
handkerchief. 
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"Is th' old fella inside?" he demanded, 
thickly. 

" I think you'd better not go in now," said 
the Professor, mildly. 

" An' who the' devil are you to think that?" 
he asked, threateningly. 

" I'm only a friend of his," said the Pro- 
fessor. 

" Well, you're no frien' of mine," snarled the 
sailor, " so jus' mind your own business, or it'll 
be worse for you" — ^he glared at Oriel — "an' the 
workhouse brat too." , 

"Better keep a civil tongue in your head," 
said the Professor, suddenly angered. 

The sailor laughed with a sneer, and was 
about to push open the half -door when 
Catherine met him on the threshold. 

" Don't come in now," she entreated him. 
" Father isn't well, and yovt. know how it affects 
him to see you in such a state — I suppose you 
want money ?" she asked. 

"What else?" he answered, drunkenly. 
" D'ye think I'd come back to this rotten hole 
jus' to kiss my li'l sister an' tell her how I love 
her?" 

She took out her purse and handed him some 
money, which he dropped into his pocket with- 
out thanks. 

"Gro, now," she advised him, " and, like a 
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good man, don't come near father until he is 
better." **-f, 

"I'll not come back again," he said, brutally, 
' ' until he kicks the bucket. An' then I'll come 
and root you out of this. And" — he turned 
again towards Oriel, who cowered behind the 
Professor — " the workhouse whelp I'll pitch 
into the river." 

He staggered away down the path muttering 
curses and threats, and, as the sinister figure 
passed through the gate, Oriel felt comforted by 
the Professor's presence, which evidently . had 
prevented the sailor from making the night' 
miserable for the little household. 

" Does he come often?" asked the Professor. 

" Only when his ship is at Dundalk and he 
runs out of money," replied Catherine. " I 
sometimes think that he must be a changeling. 
He broke my mother's heart, and left my father 
an old man before his time," she added, sadly. 

They entered the house, vand the old man 
called Catherine to his side. 

" Was that the wastrel's voice I heard?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, father," said Catherine; "but he's 
gone." 

" You had to give him money, I suppose?" 
he remarked. 

" A little," she replied. 
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" Enough to purchase peace it seems," said 
the Captain, turning his face to. the wall. 

Oriel did not see the sailor again for some 
years, and never heard his name mentioned 
afterwards during the Captain's lifetime. 

The old man recovered and was able to go 
about as before, and he undertook to teach Oriel 
to read and write, imparting the knowledge in 
small doses administered at the fire in the even- 
ings during the winter. These lessons were fre- 
quently interrupted by a face in the glowing 
embers, the chirruping of a cricket, or even the 
scampering of a mouse across the ceiling, but 
the Captain was wonderfully patient, and he 
managed to get him through his primer before 
he was six. Catherine thought that he should 
be sent to school, but, knowing how much his 
companionship meant to her father, she re- 
frained from mentioning the matter as long as 
possible. However, one night at the end of 
Lent, as she was preparing him for bed, she 
broached the subject. 

" Isn't it time, dad, that Oriel went to 
school?" she asked. 

" I — I thought he was doing very well," 
faltered the Captain. 

'' He is, of course," she admitted, cheerfully, 
' but perhaps there are things he ought to know 
that we can't teach him." 
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" That's true," admitted her father, with a 
sigh. " I suppose old sea captains don't make 
the best of teachers." 

" They make the best of fathers, anyhow," 
said Catherine, patting his arm aiectionately, 
" and the best of godfathers too. But all the 
same I think we ought to send Oriel to school." 

" I'm sure you're right," said the Captain. 
" I'll miss him in the mornings, but his educa- 
tion mustn't be neglected. I'll take him up to 
Mr. Nolan on Monday." 

" Will he slap me?" asked Oriel, apprehen- 
sively. 

" Not if you're good," said Catherine, " and 
work hard." 

" It'll be the happiest time of your life," said 
the Captain. 

But Oriel had his doubts. 



CHAPTEE III. 

" THE HAPPIEST TIME OF HIS LIFE." 

As Oriel accompanied the Captain up the hill 
and across the town on the following Monday- 
morning, he tried to keep his spirits up, but the 
gloomy faces and lagging steps of the satchel- 
laden scholars whom they passed in Main 
Street intensified the doubts he had x)f their 
happiness, and his heart sank as they drew near 
the school, which was in the lee of St. Joseph's, 
at the end of Old Street. The door was opened 
in response to the Captain's knock by a shock- 
headed, freckled boy, and a score of inquisitive, 
lately-washed faces were turned towards them 
as Mr. Nolan came forward to greet them. 

" I've brought you a new pupil," said the 
Captain, laying his hand on Oriel's shoulder. 

"Dear me!" said Mr. Nolan, in his tremu- 
lous voice, " I can hardly believe that this big 
man is the mite I saw in the Dean's parlour a 
few years ago." 

" We made a Christian of him then," said 
the Captain, " and we want you to make a 
scholar of him now." 

39 
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" Nothing easier," said Mr. Nolan. 

He indicated a seat to Oriel, and stepped out- 
side into the sun with the Captain. The moment 
the door was closed the school was transformed 
into an armoury in which paper darts were 
manufactured with feverish haste. Oriel, fear- 
ing that he was about to m-ake the target for 
these missiles, sat down timidly on the extreme 
edge of a form; but the occupants, ceasing for a 
moment from their labours, with one accord 
formed themselves into a solid battering-ram 
and enthusiastically shot him sprawling on to 
the middle of the ink-stained floor. Dazed and 
dusty, he was rising to his feet, when the door 
opened again and a sudden silence fell on the 
room as Mr. Nolan re-entered from the street. 
-To Oriel's surprise, the boys in the form from 
which he had been expelled seemed hardly con- 
scious of the master's presence, so busy were 
they, with bent heads, writing on their slates. 

" What ruffian assaulted this child?" de- 
manded Mr. Nolan, in awful tones. But no 
head was raised from its work to answer, and 
Oriel honourably kept silent. 

" What sort of school h-ave I to deal with?" 
went on Mr. Nolan, seating himself at the desk 
and rapping the rail with his cane. " I leave 
the room for a few moments, and when I return 
I find that a stranger has been insulted, and the 
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rules of hospitality churlishly broken. What 
sort of Irishmen will you make?" he cried, 
despairingly. " How will you protect the 
honour of your country if you have no respect 
for your own?" 

The freckled boy became so industrious at 
this point that the squeaking of the pencil on 
his slate set all their teeth on edge. " There is 
a spurious air of innocence about Tim Brackly 
that indicates a guilty conscience," remarked 
Mr. Nolan, fixing him with his eye. " Come 
here, Timothy." 

Tim, with a baleful glance at Oriel, left his 
seat and approached the desk. 

" Timothy," said Mr. Nolan, balancing the 
cane in his hand, " You are a soulless slave, a 
paltry knaVe, and a clog upon the wheels of 
time, and for that reason you will receive two 
slaps. Hold out your hand." 

Tim held out his hand, wincing as the cane 
descended, and returned to his place rubbing 
his smarting pahn on his trousers. 

" "Wait till I get you out," he muttered 
through his clenched teeth to Oriel, " an' I'll 
salt you for this." 

The injustice of being " salted " for doing 
nothing struck Oriel very forcibly, and he deter- 
mined to avoid, if possible, any meeting with 
his neighbour after school. He was given a 
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slate with a headline to copy, and this occupied 
his time until the roll-call gave him an oppor- 
tunity to take stock of his surroundings. The 
walls were adorned with maps and pictures of 
animals, and a terrestrial globe and a frame 
with many-coloured balls strung on wires stood 
on a table near the master's desk, which was close 
to the fireplace. In front of the desk there was 
a semi-circle of iron on the floor to mark the 
position of the toes of the class under examina- 
tion. The windows were built high so as to 
provide no temptation for inquisitive eyes, and, 
through the one opposite to his seat. Oriel could 
see only part of the tower of St. Joseph's and 
the top of the great Gothic window over the west 
door. 

After the roll-call Mr. Nolan examined -him, 
and, finding that he already knew his primer, 
placed him in the second class, thus removing 
him, much to his relief, from the immediate 
vicinity of Tim, whose attentions with the point 
of a rusty pen had become somewhat embarrass- 
ing. 

It was the first day of a new term, and most 
of the forenoon was taken up in the formation 
of classes and the arrangement of lessons. Oriel 
had never known time to pass so slowly, and he 
was decidedly grateful to two sparrows on the 
window-sill for engaging in a battle which was 

(b?80) , P 
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watched with breathless interest by the whole 
school. 

At last the Angelus bell clanged in the belfry, 
and, after a few moments of prayer, the unruly 
classes, like a bursting dam, rushed noisily into 
the street, snatching each other's caps and 
flinging them into the dusty road. Oriel, 
coming out amongst the stragglers, found his 
arm seized and twisted by the revengeful Tim, 
who was lying iii ambush for him behind one 
of the wooden pillars at the door. 

" What'd you get me slapped for?" he de- 
manded. 

" I didn't," protested Oriel, squirming with 
pain. 

" You did," said Tim, " an' for two pins I'd 
twist the arm off you." 

Oriel refrained from offering the pins, but it 
seemed as if Tim would have performed the 
operation free of charge had not several other 
boys intervened, saying that it was a shame, as 
the kid hadn't done anything. 

" No, but he would, if he got the chance," said 
Tim, releasing the arm, " so now he knows 
wKat'U happen him if he does." 

Oriel, thankful to escape, ran like a hare 
through the streets and down the hill to the 
cottage, where Catherine met him with open 
arms and questioned him closely as to how he 
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liked the school. Between the mouthfuls of 
bread and butter and hot cocoa, he admitted that 
he would rather be at home; but the Captain 
said that he would change his mind later on. 
Oriel, however, still had his doubts. 

When he returned after lunch to the school- 
room he found it occupied only by Tim, who was 
engaged in walking across the floor on his hands 
with his heels in the air. Observing Oriel, he 
reversed himself and stood up, red-faced and 
panting. 

" Could you do that?" he asked. 

" No," admitted Oriel, " I don't think I 
could." 

" It's practice that does it," explained Tim. 
' ' Only me an' another fella in the school can do 
it, but we had to practice an' practice before we 
were perfect. I'll teach you if you like," he 
added in a burst of generosity, having evidently 
forgotten his previous resentment. 

Oriel accepted the peace-offer thankfully, and 
from that day there was an unbroken friend- 
ship between them. They climbed the same 
trees, fished for pinkeens in the same pools, and 
they even entered into a partnership in marbles, 
and buried their common stock at the end of the 
season in a secluded corner of the Captain's 
orchard. 

Oriel, being a healthy boy, never really liked 
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going to school; but finding that the curtail- 
ment of his liberty as a free citizen was inevit- 
able, he put up with it as graciously as might 
be. Mr. Nolan he found stern but just, with 
an uncanny £nack 6t administering punishment 
at a moment when the malefactor had no 
opportunity of protecting his palm with a 
horse's hair, which everybody knew (from hear- 
say) would instantly shiver the toughest cane to 
splinters; but it was comforting to know that 
the master had an Irishman's detestation of 
informers, and that having punished an 
offender for his crime, he would invariably mete 
out an equal number of slaps to the tale-bearer 
for his want of manliness. 

Oriel did not shine above his fellows, but 
managed to keep somewhere about the middle 
of the class. Home work he detested, and 
nothing was more irksome than to have to sit at 
the kitchen table on a fine afternoon, poring 
over an uninteresting lesson, when, in through 
the open half -door floated the sound of the 
cheerful voices of those of his companions who 
were not for the moment chained to a book. 
Geography was the subject he disliked most of 
all, and he almost wished that Columbus had 
never discovered America, and added so many 
towns, rivers, mountains and lakes to the list. 
He confessed this distaste one dark, wet evening 
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to Kearney and Dan, as they sat in the flame-lit 
forge watching John the blacksmith hammering 
sparks from a glowing horse-shoe on the anvil. 

" It's very hard to remember," he said, with 
a sigh. 

" There's only way to learn geography," said 
iCearney, tightening his multi-coloured scarf, 
' ' an' that's the way I did it, by travellin' the 
four quarters of the globe. If I was young 
again, I'd educate myself up to be 'a ring-master 
in a circus, an' there's not a city in the world 
that I wouldn't see." 

" It's a wonder to me, James Kearney,"' said 
Dan, severely, "you wouldn't be ashamed of 
yourself puttin' bad notions into the child's head 
-—to be rovin' about the earth like a vagabond, 
instead of settlin' down in a home of his own 
like a dacent Christian." 

" Look at me settled down," growled Kear- 
ney, " an' see what I'm at — ^breakin' stones on 
the roadside, when I might be seein' the Seven 
Wonders of the World." 

" If you turii round you'll see one of them at 
your elbow now," said John, with a grin, point- 
ing to one of Kearney's children, who was at the 
door summoning him to his tea. 

" A rollin' stone gathers no moss," said Dan, 
as the big man rose to go. 
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"No," retorted Kearney, " but think of the 
polish it gets." 

" Some stones can't take a polish," said Dan, 
" an' roUin' only batters and dinges them. Take 
my advice. Oriel," he went on, punctuating his 
remarks with the stem of his pipe, " an' learn 
your joggraphy from the book, an' don't mind 
what that fella says." 

Oriel sighed again and said he supposed he'd 
have to ; but at the back of his mind was the con- 
viction, that Kearney^s way was the pleasanter. 

At the age of nine came his Confirmation, on 
a hot summer day. There was a procession 
of boys in new suits and chafing stiff collars, 
and girls in white veils and wreaths of flowers 
singing hymns through the streets. St. Joseph's 
was filled with the children and their parents, 
and the priests in surplices and soutanes at- 
tended ;the bishop, who shone resplendent 
among them in his golden cope and mitre as he 
administered the Sacrament at the altar rails. 

Outside the church, after the ceremony. Oriel 
ran into a group of clergy with the bishop, who 
stopped him and asked him what he intended 
to be when he grew up. 

" Please," said Oriel, nervously, his eyes fixed 
on the gold cross that rested on his Lordship's 
purple soutane, " I think I'll be a bishop." 

" Very good," said his Lordship; " but fail- 
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injg that — we can't all be bishops, you know — 
what would you like to be?" 

Oriel hesitated. 

" Out with it," said the bishop. 

" I think — I think a clown in a circus," 
blurted Oriel, at which there was a hearty burst 
of laughter from the clergy. But the bishop, 
though he laughed witL the rest, patted him 
kindly on the head and hoped that his first 
ambition might not be frustrated. 

After Confirmation he was put into the class 
for the boys .chosen to be acolytes in St. Joseph's. 
He was taught all about amices, albs, copes, 
chasubles, and the proper colour for the vest- 
ments of a saint's day or a martyr's; He learnt 
the Latin responses of the Mass, and he was so 
proud of this new knowledge that when a boy 
from the Grammar School told him that ' ' real 
Latin" was much more difficult, he felt that 
truth was not cultivated behind the big gates in 
the Main Street, and he fought the Grammar 
School boy on the head of it, and presented him- 
self, bloodstained and triumphant, at the cot- 
tage, to the horror of Catherine and the great 
amusement of the Captain. 

Mr. Nolan held these classes after school 
hours at his own house, a snug little thatched 
cottage half-way down Old Street, in whose 
smoke-browned kitchen the gabbled Latin 
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sounded strangely out of place. On the fine 
summer days they sat out in the garden answer- 
ing their responses, with wandering eyes fol- 
lowing the bees from the straw hive behind the 
roses. Any want of reverence for the sacred 
words was punished by half an hour's weeding 
when the class was oyer, until Tim put an end to 
this practice by pulling all the flowers of one 
bed and leaving only the weeds standing, after 
which the unruly ones were made to draw water 
from the pump instead. 

The room off the kitchen, which was always 
closed on these occasions, was like Bluebeard's 
chamber to them, 9,nd they longed for an oppor- 
tunity to peep into it. Once, however, when 
Mr. Nolan, having dismissed the others, was 
within, searching for a book to send to the 
Captain, he called Oriel in, and showed him a 
big wardrobe hung with splendid uniforms of 
green, white, and gold. 

" There you see," he said, solemnly, " the 
ashes of a dream ! Do you know what those 
are?'' 

"-No," admitted Oriel. 

" Those, my child, are Robert Emmet uni- 
forms," he said, impressively. 

"Did he wear them?" asked Oriel, inno- 
cently. 

" No, child," said Mr. Nolan, severely, " they 
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were made after the pattern of his uniform for 
the Emmet Band, of which I was the treasurer. 
I had high hopes for the spirit that the sight of 
those uniforms and the sound of our national 
music might arouse in the country. Those 
hopes were almost realized when, headed by the 
band in uniform, the Land Leaguers faced the 
brutal hirelings of the Saxon." His voice 
quavered with emotion as he went on : — "I 
faced their steel myself. J stood before 
them and .told them to put their bayonets 
in here!" He clasped his thin old chest 
■with trembling hands. ' ' I told them that 
they might pierce our bodies, but that they 
would never kill the spirit of patriotism that 
burned within them. They seized me and cast 
me into prison, and kept me on bread and water 
for six months." 

For a few moments his eyes glowed with the 
fire of enthusiasm, but it seemed to be suddenly 
quenched as he took one of the uniforms from 
its peg. 

" When I came out," he continued, " the 
bandsmen were scattered and the best of them 
had gone to America. Those who had taken 
their places went out one evening, and they 
came back" — his voice sank to a horrified 
whisper — ^" with their noble uniforms stained 
like this." 
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He pointed to some dark marks on the white 
facings of the tunic. 

" Do you know what that is ?" he asked. 

" Blood?" whispered Oriel, awestricken. 

" Blood!" sneered the old man, sardonically. 
" I would to heaven it had been blood — it was 
nothing more or less than porter ! That riff-raS 
had played on the streets until some person with 
an ear for music took them in and bribed them 
with that filthy liquid to cease their discord." 

He hung the tunic on its peg again and 
nodded sternly at it. 

" Since that day," he said, " I have kept 
those uniforms under lock and key, and never 
while I live will they be again disgraced. When 
those parasites go out now I avoid that part of 
the town in which they are carrying on their 
blackmail : for they are but the dregs of our 
glory and I know them not." 

He closed the door of the wardrobe with a 
bang. 

" And now," he admonished, " let that be a 
lesson to remind you that you must never dis- 
grace your uniform." 

" But I haven't any," protested Oriel. 

" You are about," said Mr. Nolan, " to 
assume the surplice and soutane of an acolyte, 
which is a uniform of the House of God. Take 
good care to be worthy of it." 
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He led Oriel into the garden, and down 
amongst the roses. " This," he said, pointing 
to a blossom " is a Marechal Niel, called after 
a soldier of France. I have named my own roses 
after some of the soldiers of Ireland," he went 
on. " This" — touching the flowers gently with 
his fingers — " is a Robert Emmet — this is a 
Wolfe Tone — and this is an Edward Fitzgerald. 
I will give you an Emmet for your buttonhole," 
he said, plucking a white rose, " as an emblem 
of what a true Irishman's soul should be." 

Oriel walked home with the flower at his 
breast, bravely ignoring the jeers of his school 
companions. Catherine questioned him about 
it when he appeared at tea-time, and though 
she laughed when he told her the story of the 
band,- there was a suspicious moisture in her 
eyes when he was finished, and she took the rose 
tenderly from his coat and placed it in wat6r 
on the mantel-piece under the picture of Emmet 
himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL CHAPTER IN WHICH THE DEAN 
IS THE PRINCIPAL PERSON. 

Oriel's first service as an acolyte in St. Joseph's 
was an experience he never forgot. As he, with 
Tim and two of the older boys, preceded the 
Dean from the vestry across the mosaic 
sanctuary floor he was overcome by a feeling of 
awe, which v^^as intensified as he knelt on the 
marble steps of the altar murmuring the solemn 
I^atin responses of the Mass. Catherine, view- 
ing him proudly from the body of the church, 
thought that in his red soutane and lace-edged 
surplice, with the variegated light from the 
stained-glass window resting on his golden 
cy.rls, he looked almost angelic. Certainly he 
never afterwards felt so pious and so detached 
from mundane things as on that bright morning 
near the Tabernacle in the peaceful church, with 
the sound of a thrush's song in the trees outside, 
and the deep voice of the Dean above him, pro- 
nouncing words of consecration and benedic- 
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tion. But the strain was very great, and when 
the prayers were said after the Last Gospel he 
rose from his knees with a sigh of relief which 
was echoed fervently by Tim. 

The Dean detained him for a few moments in 
the sacristy while he was removing his vest- 
ments, and then took him by the arm and accom- 
panied him as far as the gate. 

" Have you decided yet," he asked, smiling, 
as they left the church, " whether you? life is to 
be sublime or ridiculous ?" 

This reference to the ambitions he had dis- 
closed to the bishop made Oriel blush, and in 
his shyness he could find no answer. 

" Come now," said the Dean, " there's no- 
thing to be ashamed of. Why, when I was your 
age I wanted to be an itinerant tumbler. So 
you see we have something in common." 

This comparison relieved Oriel's embarrass- 
ment, and he^walked along chatting freely, until 
the Dean suddenly darted from his side and 
approached a woman from the Chapel Lane, 
who was bending over a sand heap which had 
lain for several years covered with green lichen 
in the angle of a buttress. 

" What are you doing there, good woman?" 
asked the Dean, touching- her on the arm. 

" I'm gettin' a little sand to scour with, please 
vour reverence," said the woman, 
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" St. Joseph's sand to scour your dirty pots 
and pans !" cried the Dean, in horror. "Take 
this," he said, drawing a shilling from his 
pocket and handing it to her, " and buy a bath- 
brick, and never again dream of putting church 
property to such base uses. It is not a sacrilege 
—do you understand ?— but it is the next thing 
to it." 

" Yes, your reverence," said the woman, 
thankful to have escaped so lightly. 

Oriel soon learnt that it was equally repre- 
hensible in the Dean's eyes to pluck a leaf from 
a tree in the Priests' Walk or to strike a match 
on the gate; and to fling a pebble from the yard 
at a sparrow was a double crime for which St. 
Francis (who loved the birds) would be cited 
with St. Joseph in reprimanding the offendei". 
Often the Dean would walk along the Old Street 
wall on tip-toe, hoping to surprise the young- 
sters who played handball there. But he never 
succeeded in making a capture, for his tall silk 
hat could always be seen above the wall, and 
gave timely warning long before he reached the 
gate. 

"Dear me," he said to Oriel, after one of these 
fruitless stalkings, "I thought I heard the sound 
of ball-playing. I may have been wrong; but, 
Oriel, in case I was not wrong, you might tell 
the boys that the Dean would be very angry 
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indeed if they were so forgetful of the dignity 
of the church as to play ball against its walls." 

He rarely left the vicinity of the church 
except to visit the sick, or to drive by the wind- 
ing road to the little parish chapel, three miles 
away amongst the breezy hills. In the evening 
after Vespers he was wont to walk up and down 
like a sentry in Old Street, wrapped in his big 
frieze coat, and whispering prayers that 
sounded to the passer-by like the song of a star- 
ling on the roof. 

One night, an old policeman, rather bemused 
(through the effects of whiskey in a cough bottle, 
as he explained afterwards), seeing the dark 
figure emerge from the gate, laid a heavy hand 
on the Dean's shoulder and informed him that 
he was under arrest. 

" What crime have I committed, good man?" 
asked the Dean, smiling. 

" 'Spicious character loiterin'," replied the 
guardian of the law. " Come long with me." 

". I don't think you would be wise to attempt 
to take me single-handed," said the Dean, " I'm 
a powerful man and I might resist — d'ye see? 
We had better get help." 

" There's sense in that," agreed the captor, 
allowing the prisoner to take him by the arm 
and lead him across the road to another police- 
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man's house, where he fell asleep at the fire 
while the Dean was explaining the situation. 

After this incident the Dean rarely appeared 
in the streets unless accompanied by one of the 
acolytes (or " satellites " as the priests called 
them), who attended him willingly, as the walk 
usually included a visit to the sweet-shop. Their 
fealty, however, was not purchasiBd by the sweets 
but by love, and often on Sundays the surpliced 
imps tossed buttons or fought each other in the 
vestry for the privilege of serving Mass for him 
rather than for the curates. On week-days 
they took the service in turn, and Tuesdayis and 
Fridays fell to Oriel's care. One Thursday, 
however, during the summer holidays, Larry, the 
Dean's man, appeared at the half -door of the 
cottage and pointed a stubby finger at him as 
he was sitting down to breakfast. Larry was 
a morose, red-faced man who disliked boys in 
general and acolytes in particular, and, at the 
sight of him. Oriel trembled in fear of some 
serious indictment. 

" He's wanted up immediately," said Larry 
to Catherine. " Not one of them little divils 
came this mornin' to serve Mass, and the Dean 
has a lip on him that you could hang your hat 
on — ^he's that mad." 

" Tim was to go," said Oriel.' 

" Well, he didn't," snapped Larry. " The 
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childer these times," he went on, improving the 
occasion, " has no respect for their clergy, an' 
even in the church itself they can't behave them- 
selves — if they're not stickin' pins in people 
they're tyin' things to their tails. Mark my 
words, most of them will come to a bad end." 

Oriel cast a longing glance at the egg which 
he had just cracked. 

" Your breakfast must wait," said Catherine. 
" Eun off, and don't keep the Dean any longer." 

Oriel seized his cap and ran to the church as 
fast as his legs could carry him. The Dean, 
who was partly vested for the altar, caught 
sight of him as he slunk in. 

" Aha !" he cried, in awful tones, " so some- 
one has been pressed into the service of God." 
He looked at the clock. ' ' You have already 
kept the Almighty waiting twenty minutes. Go 
and get ready." 

Trembling from head to foot, Oriel donned 
his surplice and soutane, and taking the Missal 
from its stand preceded the Dean into the 
church. During the Mass he faltered grievously 
in the responses, and the vessels shook in his 
hands as he brought them to the altar. At the 
Confiteor he beat his breast and murmured 
" mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa " 
with all the fervour of a true penitent, and when 
Mass was over he dolefully re-entered the 

(D 380) 
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sacristy expecting a further lecture on the 
enormity of his conduct. But, to his surprise, 
the Dean was smiling as he took off his vest- 
ments. "I hope Oriel, we are not worse 
friends," he said, " because I spoke so crossly 
to you when you came in ?" 

" No, please," whispered Oriel, greatly 
relieved. 

"It was for your good — do you under- 
stand?" said the Dean. 

" Yes," said Oriel. 

" And to show that there is no ill-feeling we 
wiU have breakfast together," said the Dean. 
' ' Go into the Dean's house, and tell the Dean's 
housekeeper that the Dean has invited a gentle- 
man to breakfast." 

Anne, who was busy cooking at the kitchen 
fire, received this message with unconcealed 
annoyance. 

"Invited a gentleman, has he?" she cried. 
" Well, then, he has little to do, invitin' 
gentlemen when the table is laid with the second 
best china. I'll have to change it now," she 
grumbled, disappearing into the parlour. 

Oriel returned to the Dean, who was stand- 
ing under the trees of the Priests' Walk intent 
on a spider that was weaving its web on 
a laurel bush. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do after breakfast," 
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he said. " You, and Tim and I, will go for a 
drive to see Doctor Kerlin at Cormee^i. Run 
down to the stables and ask Laurence what 
time he'll be ready with the car." 

Larry was in the garden, digging potatoes. 

" What brings you here?" he demanded, as 
Oriel approached him. 

' ' The Dean wants to know what time you will 
be ready with the car ?" said Oriel. 

" Go back and tell him," ordered Larry, 
" that I'll not be ready at all to-day. These 
praties must be dug, an' sorra drive he'll get 
till they're done." 

" But he wants to go to Cormeen," protested 
Oriel. 

" Then it's wantin' he'll be," snapped Larry^- 
" an' if you don't clear out of this in double 
quick time, I'll divide you with this" — he 
brandished his spade — " or anyone else that 
comes to annoy me — ^mind that !" 

By way of example he divided a worm as he 
spoke, and Oriel hastened out of the garden and 
reported to the De^n, 

" Dear me !" said the Dean, "that's very un- 
fortunate — such a nice day for a drive, too ! 
We had better keep away from Laurence for a 
while, my dear : he's very excitable and doesn't 
like to be disturbed at his work. Perhaps he's 
right, too," he added, philosophically, " for 
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work should come before play, you know. 
And it would be only play for us to go for a 
drive. So we'll put it off until he is rea,dy. In 
the meantime let us have our breakfast." 

They found the table laid with the best blue 
and gold china, and Anne in a very stiffly 
starched apron placing the cosy on the teapot. 

" The gentleman hasn't come," she said. 

" He's here, Anne," said the Dean, laying 
his hand on Oriel's head. 

" An' is that the way I'm to be fooled," she 
cried, indignantly, " rushin' me off me feet to 
lay the table for a gentleman, an' then bringin' 
in an altar-boy that'll maybe spill his tea on the 
clane cloth." 

" Never judge a gentleman by his size, 
Anne," advised the Dean. " You know nothing 
yet of Oriel's manners." 

"I know that if he doesn't behave himself 
I'll warm his ear for him," she said. 

Oriel began to think that everyone had got 
out of bed on the wrong side, and, sitting oppo- 
site the Dean, with the threat of a warm ear 
hanging over him like the sword of Damocles 
ready to drop at the caprice of the hair-split- 
ting Anne, he felt far from comfortable. For- 
tunately, Anne left them after a few moments, 
and the Dean soon set him at his ease. 

" Laurence was out in the fields this morn- 
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ing," said he, " and what do you think he 
Wndl" 

" A lark's nest," ventured Oriel. 

' ' No — something for breakfast," said the 
Dean. " Of course we could have larks' eggs 
for breakfast, but I'd prefer to have them sing- 
ing songs in the blue sky. No, he found mush- 
rooms." He lifted the cover off a dish and there 
they were, all piping hot. " Now isn't that a 
dainty dish to set before the Dean?" he ex- 
claimed with a beaming face. 

Oriel smiled in agreement, and, his healthy 
appetite coming to his rescue, he forgot his shy- 
ness and did full justice to his breakfast. The 
Dean enlivened the meal by discussion on such 
-interesting questions as the number of beans 
that make five, the value of a herring and a half 
at three-halfpence, the probability of swans 
dying of vanity if their feet were not black, and 
the logic of an alligator on the banks of the 
Nile, who tried to argue a motlier out of the 
possession of her baby. 

After breakfast they strolled around the 
church, and stood at the gate for a while watch- 
ing the country people as they arrived for the 
market. While they were there, a man, whom 
Oriel had seen very drunk at the Bridge on the 
previous evening, approached and touched his 
hat. 
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" Fine day, your reverence, glory be to God," 
he remarked. 

" Yes, indeed," said the Dean. 

" I was just remarkin' the way the sun shows 
up the beauty of the church, your reverence," 
said the man, cocking an admiring eye at the 
tower. 

" Yes, surely it does," admitted the Dean, 
pleased at the man's taste. 

" It's well I ought to know the same church," 
said the man, reminiscently, " for many a good 
day I spent on it. I mind as if it was only 
yesterday the day I was working at the stone 
over that belfry door — as fine a piece of lime- 
stone as ever I put a chisel on. Ah," he sighed, 
' ' them was the grand days, not like what I have 
now." 

" Have you not good times now, decent 
man ?" ask^ the Dean, sympathetically. 

" Indeed your reverence, I hav$n't," said the 
decent man. " It is ashamed I'd be to tell you 
when a bit last crossed me lips." 

" That's a dreadful state of affairs," said the 
Dean. " Oriel, my dear," he whispered, " run 
into the Dean's parlour and you will get some 
money in a bowl on the sideboard. This is a 
Very respectable man, apparently, and I think 
the least we could offer him would be a half- 
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crown. But/' he cautioned, " don't let Anne 
see you if you can help it." 

Oriel had some doubts of the respectability 
of the stranger, but he set off to do as he was 
told. As he was passing through the hall he 
was stopped by Anne, who was on her knees 
polishing the floor. 

" Where are you rampagin' off to with them 
dirty boots?" she demanded. 

Oriel explained his errand, and she rose from 
her knees and viewed the respectable man from 
the door. 

" I know every man that was working at the 
church," she said, " and I'd swear on a sack of 
Bibles that I never saw that fella anywhere but 
singin' ballads in the street. More ' stone- 
cutters' got half-crowns out of the Dean that 
way than'd build the Tower of Babel ten times 
over— they have the poor man robbed out of 
house an' home." 

" What'U I do?" asked O^iel. 

" What'U you do !" she snapped, " but what 
the Dean tells you. But it's a sin," she added, 
" to be givin' good money to every tramp that 
comes from the back of God-speed with a lie in 
his mouth." 

Oriel went to the bowl, and, taking a half- 
crown, raced back to the Dean, who was still 
listening to a harrowing tale of a fruitless 
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search for work, from the stranger, who 
pocketed the coin with a subdued smile and beat 
a hasty retreat. 

" That's an exceedingly decent man," re- 
-marked the Dean. " It goes to my heart to see 
a respectable tradesman so destitute. It must 
be a dreadful thing to be hungry." 

" I think I saw him drunk last night," said 
Oriel. 

The Dean turned on him, evidently horrified 
by this statement. 

" I am surprised at you, Oriel," he said, 
indignantly, " to make such an unchristian 
remark. Do you know that you may be giving 
scandal in saying that ?" 

" He was staggering," said Oriel. 

" Even so," said the Dean, " how do you 
know that the poor man wasn't staggering 
through weakness from hunger 1 At any rate, 
as a Christian you should have given him the 
benefit of the doubt." 

Oriel began to feel very uncomfortable, and, 
for the first time in his life, welcomed the com- 
ing of Larry, who marched up to them from the 
stables, clad in his overcoat, carrying his whip, 
and chewing a straw. 

" I'm goin' to bring round that car," he 
announced, truculently. 

"That's splendid!" cried the Dean, de- 
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lightedly. ' ' We're going to have a drive after 
alj, Oriel. Eun off and ask Tim to come with 
us." 

The Dean's car was a substantial vehicle with 
heavy springs and deep blue cushions. Larry, 
looking very sulky, sat on the dickey seat, while 
Oriel and Tim sat on the opposite side from the 
Dean in a vain attempt to balance his weight. 

" Now," said the Dean, as they turned into 
Old Street, " let them see what we can do." 

They drove through the town at a spanking 
trot, to the timid delight of his reverence, who 
held on to the rails like a vice, afraid to release 
his grip even to return the salutes of his 
parishioners, but making up for hat-raising by 
many vigorous nods and smiles. This "display 
of style and appearance was, however, only for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Farney, for as 
soon as they reached the open country the horse, 
ironically called " The Charger," was allowed 
take his own time, much to the disgust of Larry, 
who adopted the mien of an early Christian 
martyr, and disclaimed all responsibility- for 
the animal's subsequent behaviour. 

" Wait till you see the holy show he'll make 
of us when he gets into his tantrums later on," 
he said, with gloomy foreboding. 

" He'll be as good as gold," said the Dean. 

" I'm tellin' you he won't," said Larry, " an' 
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I ought to know every ugly turn an', twist in his 
carcase by now." 

Larry's worst fears were realised. They, 
jogged along quietly, walking up and down the 
hills, and sometimes even through the vales, until 
they reached the outskirts of the village of Qor- 
meen, and there The Charger took exception to 
a white gate-post in the hedge and refused to 
pass it. 

"Now," said Larry, triumphantly, "what 
did I tell you? That's what comes of givin' 
him his own way. If you light a fire under him 
now he won't stir a foot until he's ready." 

Cajolery was tried without success. The 
Charger merely showed the white of his eye for 
a moment and then relapsed into a brown study .^ 
The Dean would not allow the use of the whip, 
and Larry, in disgust, sat on the grass at the side 
of the road decapitating dandelion blossoms 
with it, until Oriel suggested backing The 
Charger past the offending post. 

" Aye," said Larry, rising to his feet, " what 
he doesn't see won't sicken him. Come on, you 
ould cripple." 

Oriel's plan worked admirably : The Charger 
allowed himself to be backed, but, a few minutes 
later, caused much discomfort to the Dean and 
much diversion amongst the villagers by jump- 
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ing all the noonday shadows of the chimneys 
that crossed the sun-lit street. 

They drew up opposite the doctor's house, 
and were welcomed by the doctor, a fussy little 
man in gold-rimmed glasses, and his wife, a 
smiling, pleasant-mannered lady with kindly 
eyes. The two boys went with Larry to the 
back of the house, where The Charger was un- 
yoked and stabled. They were^ invited into the 
kitchen and fed generously by a pretty, dark- 
eyed maid in a snowy apron, who dimpled and 
blushed when Larry informed her that he knew 
a young man in Farney that had ' ' a pain with- 
in in him" for love of her. Oriel and Tim 
hurried through their lunch, and, leaving Larry 
to finish what was left of the apple-pie while he 
parried the questions of the maid as to her 
admirer, they set forth to inspect the village. 

Coming from so important a place as Farney 
(which was no mean city in their estimation), 
they formed a poor opinion of Cormeen. The 
shops were insignificant, the streets were cob- 
bled ; there were no gas lamps ; the schools were 
small ; and lastly, the chapel, in which they said 
a hasty prayer, was not much bigger than the 
transept of St. Joseph's. They made no effort 
to conceal their contempt for the juvenile 
villagers, any two of whom, they openly asserted, 
they could defeat in battle with one hand tied; 
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but they magnanimously forbore to accept the 
challenges rashly given by bare-footed pugilists 
who danced across their path sneering at their 
deportment, and retraced their steps with great 
dignity to the doctor's house. 

Mrs. Kerlin met them in the yard and 
told them that they might take from the 
orchard as many apples as they liked : an 
offer accepted without hesitation. She opened 
a green wicket for them, and they found 
themselves in a beautifully kept garden 
with wonderful box-wood borders and flower- 
beds that dazzled the eye with a blaze of colour. 
At the lower end, behind a hedge of dahlias and 
holly-hocks, were the apple-trees laden with 
golden fruit. Climbing the most promising of 
these they shook the branches and a shower of 
apples fell to the ground. When they canje to 
gather them, they found, to their dismay, that 
they had shaken down many more than they had 
intended to take. 

" There's an awful lot!" said Oriel, ruefully 
gazing at the pile. 

' ' But she said we could take as many as we 
liked," said Tim, "an' I like this much." 

The logic of this remark overcame Oriel's 
scruples, and they carried the apples to the yard 
and packed them into the boot of the car. 

When the time came for their departure the 
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Dean and the Doctor walked out of the house 
together, engaged in a heated political discus- 
sion, in which the Doctor was evidently trying 
to justify the recent election of a man for whom 
the" Dean had small respect. 

" Voce populi, vovo Dei, you know," said the 
Doctor. 

" I know no such thing, sir," cried the Dean, 
indignantly. ' ' You should be ashamed to 
apply such an expression to their disgraceful 
affair. You will next tell me, I suppose, that it 
was the voice of God that acclaimed Barabbas 
in the streets of Jerusalem." ' 

" I didn't think of it in that way," said the 
Doctor, lamely, seeing that he had made a slip. 

" No, sir," said the Dean, " you didn't, be- 
cause you are ignorant. I am ignorant too," he 
added, ' ' but there is this difference between us : 
I am ignorant and I know it, but you are 
ignorant and you don't know it." 

The Doctor's embarrassment was painful to 
behold ; and it is hard to say hov/ he would have 
extricated himself from his difficulty, had not 
Larry provided a diversion by disclosing the 
apples in adjusting the lid of the boot. 

" Those are my pippins," cried the Doctor, 
excitedly, ' ' stolen out of the garden by these 
young thieves from Farney !" 

" How dare you call my boys thieves!" said 
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the Dean— "two of the best boys in the 
county." 

"We got leave," said Tim, "from Mrs. 
Kerlin." 

" I knew it !" cried the Dean, " I couldn't be 
mistaken in the boys." 

The Doctor, having made another mistake, 
did not like to give in at once. 

" I'm sure they've injured my trees," he 
grumbled. 

" I am willing to compensate you for any 
injury they may have done," said the Dean, 
stiffly. 

" Tut, tut, nonsense!" said the Doctor, now 
rather ashamed of his outburst. 

" I really think, James, you ought apologize 
to the boys," said the Dean. 

" Well, I will, then," said the Doctor. "Come 
here, boys." He drew them aside. " I apolo- 
gize most humbly for having made such an 
unfounded charge against you, and I hope I 
have not inflicted any permanent injury on your, 
spotless characters. As a proof of sincerity, 
and as a penitential exercise I shall be willing 
to attend you free of charge if the malic acid of 
those apples disagrees - with your epigastric 
muscles." 

He_ pressed a sixpence into each grubby 
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hand, and the Dean and he parted on the best 
of terms. 

On the way home The Charger behaved like 
a paragon, ignoring completely the white post, 
and stopping only (by request) to drink at the 
stone trough on the roadside, and, in the glen, 
to allow the Dean to watch a squirrel husking 
cones in a pine tree. As they drove along Larry 
took close stock of the grazing cattle in the 
fields. 

" I'm lookin' out for that heifer that was 
stole from you," he announced to the Dean. 

" I'd rather you wouldn't," said the Dean, 
nervously. " You might get some poor man 
-into trouble." 

" That's what I want to do," said Larry, 
vindictively. " I want to get him hung or 
transported." 

"Oh, I hope he'll never be caught," said the 
Dean, fervently. ^" He has probably repented 
by this time." 

" Aye," said Larry, drily, " repented until he 
,gets another chance. Fellas like that'd steal the 
very flowers off the altar, or the money out of the 
poor-box, an' you're encouragin' them." 

" I'm not, Laurence," protested the Dean. 
" I know stealing is wrong in any circum- 
stances, but there are degrees of guilt, and it is 
not for us to judge the motives of the human 
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heart. How do we know the thief wasn't 
driven to this by want ? Maybe he had a wife 
and children starving at home, when I had 
plenty." 

" An' maybe he hadn't," ^aid Larry, drily, 
and there the discussion ended.. 

Another incident occurred during Oriel's 
time as an acolyte which made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and remained with him all 
through life amongst his kindly memories of the 
Dean. 

It was part of Oriel's duty to stand in one of 
the side aisles of the church on Sundays, present- 
ing to Xhe congregation a collecting-box which 
resembled a long-handled French warming-pjan. 
Once, on the occasion^^f a special collection for 
the new altar of St. Joseph, it struck him that 
he, out of all the congregation, was the only one 
who was not contributing in honour of the 
church's patron. In the vestry he unbuttoned 
his soutane and searched his pockets, in the vain 
hope that a coin might, by some miracle, be 
found in their recesses. But there were only 
two bits of string, his blood alley, his whistle, 
a bit of cobbler's wax, and his enamelled button. 
Fingering this button (which he had found in 
the' dusty road, after the visit of a party of rich 
Americans to the Lace Schools) he remembered 
that the tramp tailor from the city had valued 
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it at one shilling and sixpence, which sum could, 
of course, be realised by sale at any time. How 
and where exactly it could be sold he did not 
stop to think, but slipped the button in amongst 
the coins, and left his box with the others on the 
table. 

All that day he glowed with the conscious 
rectitude of one who has done a good deed by 
stealth. But he was to have a rude shock at 
Vespers in the evening. After the Litany, the 
Dean turned to the congregation to thank them 
for their offering in the morning, which, he was 
please'd to say, exceeded even their usual 
generosity. 

" But," he added, and here his voice grew 
stern, " there was one amongst you who felt no 
reverence for our Patron Saint, one who did not 
hesitate to insult him in the very House of God, 
while pretending to contribute in his honour, by 
dropping into the box a paltry button. I will 
say no more of thi« disgraceful incident; I wiU 
not dwell on the ignominy of one who could be so 
base; I leave him to his conscience." 

He turned and left the pulpit quickly, and 
Oriel, on th-e altar steps, flushed with shame and 
grew cold with fear, lest his guilt should be read 
in his face. During Benediction he suffered 
tortures,' feeling that no Christian had ever been 
guilty of a greater sacrilege, and, reminded of 
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the fires of hell by the glowing charcoal of the 
thurible, he had visions of eternal punishment. 

After the service, when the gas was turned 
off, and all the candles extinguished, he crept 
out into the darkened church and knelt before 
the altar of St. Joseph to pray for forgiveness. 
The sanctuary lamp cast a fitful gleam through 
the gloomy arches, and the spirit of retribution 
seemed to lurk in the shadows. Praying as he 
had never prayed before. Oriel was startled to 
hear the voices of Father McCartan and tbe^ 
Dean in the sacristy. 

" You will be surprised to h^r," said the 
curate, " that the person who dropped -the 
button into the box was no other than the found- 
ling Bartley of whom you think so much. I saw 
him." 

" Dear me'!" said the Dean, " I am shocked 
to hear that. I must speak to him." 

".It won't do much good," said Father 
McCartan, as he went out, " for, mark my 
words, there's something bad in that boy." 

Oriel, trembling in the darkness, burst into 
tears, and the Dean, hearing the sobs, opened 
the sacristy door, letting a flood of light fall on 
the red-robed figure on the altar steps. 

"What's this, what's this?" cried the Dean, 
raising him and leading him into the vestry. 
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" I didn't mean any harm," sobbed Oriel, " I 
thought it was worth one-and-sixpence." 

" There, there, now," said the Dean, patting 
his shoulder, " don't cry, but tell me all about 
it." 

In faltering tones Oriel poured his story into 
the old priest's sympathetic ear. When he was 
finished, the Dean sat down, and, putting his 
arm around him, drew him to his side. 

" I'll tell you now the story of Our Lady's 
Tumbler," he said, " I always liked the tale 
myself because of my early ambitions, and you 
will like it because it resembles your own." 

He then told the tale of the mountebank, who, 
having forsworn the world and entered a 
monastery, was ashamed and began to fret be- 
cause he could not serve God in the manner of 
the learned monks, and, at last, in despair, 
offered the Blessed Virgin his only craft, which 
was that of a tumbler, secretly spending his days 
turning somersaults in her honour before the 
altar of the crypt. 

" One of the monks discovered him," said the 
Dean, " and brought the Abbot to see the poor 
tumbler at his service. And, while they were 
watching him, he grew weary, and the Holy 
Mother appeared with a host of Angels and 
ministered to him, fanning his heated body and 
wiping the sweat from his brow, The Abbot, 
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seeing that his service was pleasing to God, 
bade him continue it during his life, and when 
his end came he died in the odour of sanctity, 
and took his place amongst the saints in 
Heaven. So you see, my dear child," he ended, 
" the value of an offering is to be gauged only 
by the spirit in which it is offered, and, in that 
light, I am quite sure that your button was as 
acceptable an offering as' any that St. Joseph 
received to-day." 

The Dean laid a gentle hand on Oriel's head 
and blessed him, and he ran home with a great 
weight lifted from his mind, and his soul glad- 
dened with the thought that he was not a 
sacrilegious sinner after all. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THERE ARE MANY FAREWELLS. 

Early in the following spring Oriel's friend- 
ship began with Ned O'Connor, the young 
carman with the merry brown eyes and curly 
black hair, who drove the mail between Cormoy 
and Farhey, and passed over the bridge each 
evening after tea. Ned had suddenly developed 
a fancy for Oriel's company, and he gave him 
many jaunts on the car, up the hill and through 
the town to where his horse was stabled in 
Chapel Lane. On the way he rarely spoke, but 
sighed often, or whistled dolefully to himself 
like a man depressed, much to the wonderment 
of Oriel, who thought that a mail-carman's life 
must be always the pleasantest in the world, and 
at no time pleasanter than in those twilight 
evenings when a kind of dreaminess hung about 
the streets, and their peace was disturbed only 
by the jingling of the little sleigh bell on the 
horse's collar, or the happy voices of the children 
playing marbles in the light from the shop- 
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windows or hiding in the dusky shadows. Ned's 
gloom, however, always disappeared if he had 
a parcel to deliver at the cottage which, when 
the Captain was out, provided an opportunity 
for long and confidential disclosures to 
Catherine on the crops and the weather, and the 
health of his aunt,- subjects which seemed to 
need little or no discussion when the Captain 
was at home. One night, when he had lighted 
the stable lamp and was hanging up his over- 
coat, preparatory to rubbing down the horse, he 
^ sighed even more deeply than usual. 
, " Ah," he said, " it's you that's well off :^ I 
wish I was in your shoes." 

Oriel opened his eyes very wide at hearing a 
man whose lot a king might envy wishing to be 
in his shoes, and one of those same shoes hurting 
his little toe at that very moment. 

" I'd rather be in yours," said he. 

"You think that," said Ned, "but if you 
were in mine^you'd know how well off you are." 

"Do they hurt you?" asked Oriel, solicitously. 

" It's not my feet I'm thinking off," said Ned, 
' but my heart." 

" But your boots can't hurt your heart," 
argued Oriel. 

" Didn't you ever hear of a man havin' his 
heart in his boots ?" said Ned, with a flickering 
grin. " That's the way I often feel when I go 
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to the cottage, an' at the same time I envy you 
spendin* all your time there." 

" Maybe if you had to be in every evening 
before dark you wouldn't like it," said Oriel. 

" If I had," said Ned, " I wouldn't call the 
queen my aunt." 

" I call Catherine my aunt," said Oriel, fol- 
lowing up this train of thought, " and Tim says 
she's not. But I like her just as well as if she 
was." . 

" And I like her better than if she was mine," 
said Ned, in a burst of confidence, " an' that's 
what's troublin' me : I don't think she likes me." 

" Oh, she does," said Oriel, with conviction. 

" But does she like me better than, other 
chaps?" queried Ned. " She might as well not 
unless she does," he added, as he hung up the 
harness. 

" I'll ask her to-night," said Oriel. 

Ned brightened up considerably at this, and 
bought some sweets for him on the way home, 
wai^ng him not to fail to be at the bridge on 
the Allowing evening. 

That night, as Catherine was making por- 
ridge for the supper. Oriel broached the subject. 

" Aunt Catherine," he said, "do you like 
Nedr' 

Catherine's face reddened as she bent over the 
saucepan. 
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" Oh, yes, of course," she replied. _ 

" But do you like him better than other 
chaps ?" asked Oriel. 

" Why are you so anxious about it?" asked 
Catherine. 

" Because Ned says you might as well not, 
unless you do," explained Oriel. 

" Such impertinence!" cried Catherine, try- 
ing to infuse some indignation into her voice, 
but Oriel saw that her, mouth was smiling and 
her eyes were bright. 

"But do you?" he persisted. 

" Why should I?" said Catherine. " Now 
go on with your lessons, and don't ask any more 
ridiculous questions." 

Oriel, seeing that further discussion was 
vetoed, turned to his 'books, but he f oundJt hard 
to concentrate his attention on them, for 
Catherine was singing as she stirred the pot. 

Next evening he was waiting at the bridge 
when the mail-car drove up. As they climbed 
the hill Ned turned to him with anxious face. 

" Well," he whispered, " what did she say?" 

" She said ' why should she'?" said Oriel. 

" Just what I was thinkin' myself," groaned 
Ned. ' ' Why shoiild she ! Was she vexed ?" 
he asked. " Did she slam the door, or put the 
cat out, or anything like that 1" 
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" No, but she bega,n to sing, and I couldn't 
do my lessons with her," complained Oriel. 

" Singin' was she? Glory be to God !" cried 
Ned, fervently, and then broke into song him- 
self. 

After that he came regularly to the cottage, 
with the object, it seemed, of playing cards with 
the Captain or doing odd jobs about the house. 
He conversed very little with Catherine, but his 
parting handshake with her became a deliberate 
and rather lengthy ceremony which had to be 
performed two or three times every night. This 
was somewhat puzzling to Oriel, for hand- 
shaking was never indulged in, unless the visitor 
had come from some distant place, or was going 
away for some time, and neither of these condi- 
tions applied to Ned, who lived just opposite the 
old churchyard gates with his aunt, and never 
left the town except to drive to Cormoy and 
back again the same day. He grew vaguely 
uneasy, and though he liked Ned as much as 
ever on his car, yet he had little pangs of 
jealousy while he was in the cottage. At length 
he made up his mind that Ned would carry off 
Catherine some day, and he would often lie 
awake at night wondering how the Captain and 
he would manage when she was gone, and 
usually ended by crying himself to sleep in utter 
loneliness. 
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One night as he was returning home, he met 
Ned on the path with his arm round Catherine's 
waist. 

"Here he is now," said Ned, and Oriel, 
expecting a lecture for being late, was aston- 
ished to find himself clasped in Catherine's arms 
and hugged closely. 

" Oriel, I'm going to marry Ned," she whis- 
pered. , 

" I knew that long ago," said Oriel, dolefully. 

" And I've only known it myself for ten 
minutes !" she laughed. 

' ' Same herei" said Ned, smiling, ' ' but I'd 
never have had the courage to ask you only for 
him." 

" But you won't take her away, will you?" 
pleaded Oriel, holding Catherine's hand tightly 
in his. 

" Oriel, old son, I'm goin' to America to make 
my fortune," said Ned, solemnly, " an' you'll 
have to take care of her till I come back." 

" I will," promised Oriel, sorry to lose Ned, 
but glad that Catherine was to be left to himself 
and the Captain for a while at least. 

" I'll be in in a few minutes," said Catherine, 
" I want to say good-night to Ned." 

'Oriel took the hint, and when he looked back 
from the door Catherine's head was resting on 
Ned's shoulder. 
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A month later Ned sailed for America, and 
Catherine hummed no songs about the house for 
many weeks, until a letter came with a portrait 
of George Washington on the stamp. This 
satisfied her that Ned had arrived safely, and 
was fairly on the way to make his fortune. And 
she brightened up noticeably, and, except for a 
wistful look on her face, and a sigh now and 
then, was her old cheerful self again. 

Life went on at the cottage much as usual, 
until one day about a year later the Captain, 
whose health had been failing, dropped uncon- 
scious on the door-step. With Dan's help, they 
carried him in and laid him on his bed, and 
when the doctor arrived he shook his head 
gravely and told them to send for the priest. 
The Dean came hurriedly to Oriel's call with the 
Holy Oils for the Last Sacrament, and anointed 
the cold body, pronouncing a conditional absolu- 
tion. The prayers for the dying were recited, 
while Catherine, kneeling by the bedside, 
clasped a blessed candle in the wasted fingers, 
and before the Litany was finished the Captain 
had set out on his last voyage. 

Catherine and Oriel, weeping in each others' 
arms, were comforted by the Dean, who stayed 
with them for an hour, until their grief was 
somewhat softened by his kind,ly influence. 
Oriel was then sent out to Dan's house while 
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preparations were made for the wake. Later 
in the evening he crept back to the cottage, and 
was brought in to kneel in the uncanny stillness 
of the bedroom, where the waxen figure of the 
Captain lay with a great brass crucifix at the 
bedside lighted by four tall candles. 

That night the house was thronged with 
townsfolk, and Oriel slept in the settle-bed in 
Dan's kitchen, an uneasy sleep, broken by dread- 
ful dreams, out of which he awoke fobbing and 
frightened. In the grey dawn he arose and 
looked out of the little window. The light 
breaking above the castle, glinted on the water 
of the lake, and the memory of the Captain's 
little paper boats drove him back to the settle- 
bed, where he cried himself to sleep again. 

The two days that followed were, ever after, 
like the memory of a confused dream to him. 
Catherine wept incessantly amongst the women 
who prayed in the bedroom with their rosary- 
beads passing through their fingers, and the 
kitchen v/as crowded with men who smoked and 
told stories all through the ' night. It was 
almost a relief to follow the coffin on the third 
day to St. Joseph's, and from there to the old 
graveyard where they laid the Captain to rest 
near the ivied ruins of the ancient church. 

When they returned to the cottage, Catherine 
sat down and wrote a long tear-blotted letter to 
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Ned telling him of her misfortune, and asking 
his advice. The Captain's pension ceased at 
his death and she did not feel equal to the 
management of the little farm, alone. Oriel, 
who had also been thinking of the future, posted 
the letter, and, when he heard it drop into the 
post office, felt much easier in his mind, for the 
image of Ned almost brought to him that feeling 
of security which the actual presence of the big 
youth would have given in the flesh. He was ■ 
satisfied that everything would be all right when 
Ned came back. 

About the end of the third week after the 
Captain's death they were startled by the un- 
expected arrival of John, who threw open the 
door unceremoniously and strode into the 
kitchen. Flinging his bundle on to the dresser 
he sat down without a word of greeting and 
lighted his pipe with a live coal from the fire. 

" Heard of the old man's death in Dundalk," 
he remarked, fixing the lid on the dingy briar. 

" Yes, he's gone to his reward, God rest him," 
said Catherine, sadly. 

" Did he make a will?" asked John. 

" No," said Catherine. 

" H'm," he growled, " that means that I'll 
have to share everything there is with you." 

" I suppose so," said Catherine, wearily. 

" There's no supposin' about it," be said, 
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drily, " I know— I asked a lawyer chap up in 
the town. I'll tell you what," he went on : " I'll 
have the things valued, and you can pay me half 
of what they're worth." 

"I have no money," she confessed; "the 
funeral expenses took nearly all there was." 

" Then there's nothing for it but an auction," 
he announced. 

Catherine made no reply, but Oriel knew 
from the way she clasped his hand that the 
suggestion that all the furniture, which had so 
many happy associations, shoula pass into the 
hands of strangers had hurt her deeply. 

" You may as well get something to eat for 
me," growled John. " I'll stay here until 
things are settled up." 

Catherine sighed and rose to make ready a 
meal for him. Oriel remained silent, watching 
the sinister face of the sailor in the firelight, and" 
glad to have escaped his notice so far. But 
suddenly he found the black eyes fixed on him 
with a glance so hard and unkind that it chilled 
his blood. 

" I see you have that brat still," remarked the 
sailor — " a nice handful, I'll warrant." 

" Well then you'll warrant wrong," said 
Catherine, with unusual sharpness, "he's a 
good boy." 

" When he's asleep !" added John, sar^ 
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castically. "I wouldn't have him about the 
place ten minutes, if I were you — I'd send him 
.where he belongs — to the workhouse." 

" He has nothing to do with you," said 
Catherine. " He pays for himself, and he'll 
never take anything from your share." 

" I'll take good care he doesn't," snarled 
John, sitting down at the table, and attacking 
the food with ravenous appetite. 

When he had eaten and drunk his fill, he left 
the house — to arrange about the auction, he 
said — and Catherine and Oriel sat in the 
kitchen, miserably trying to console each other, 
until he returned late in the night much the 
worse for drink, and staggered into the Cap- 
tain's room and slept there. 

Next morning Oriel caught a glimpse of him 
through the open bedroom door, standing near 
the window, turning over in his hands one of the 
Captain's old hats which, on seeing Oriel, he 
hastily replaced on its peg: At breakfast he 
spoke to them more kindly than he had done the 
night before, and asked a good many questions 
about the old man's last days. But his softness 
did not last very long; that evening he was as 
surly as ever, and swore at them when he came 
in drunk to his supper. 

The auction was fixed for the Friday of the 
following week, and Catherine was at her wit's 
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ends to know what to do. On the Monday, 
however, a letter came from Ned and her eyes 
brightened as she read it. 

" He wants me to go out and marry him in 
New York," she confided to Oriel. And then 
suddenly her face changed. " But, Oriel dear, 
what'll I do with you?" she exclaimed. 

" Take me with you," suggested Oriel. 

" I would if I could, dear," she said, with 
her arm around him, " but you aren't mine, you 
know, and I can't do what I like with you. I'll 
ask the Dean," she decided. 

The Dean in his book-lined parlour that 
morning protruded his under-lip, and thought 
over the situation for a few minutes before 
giving his opinion. 

" You have the boy only on trust — do you 
understand?" he said at length, " and, though 
you might like to take him with you to America, 
it would be exceedingly awkward if his friends 
should come here for him some fine day and find 
him gone. Why not send him to your poor 
father's cousin, Mr. Edward Bredigan, of 
Gormoy, who is, I understand, a very respect- 
able man ?" 

" I don't know very much about him," said 
Catherine. " I have never even seen him." 

" If he is anything like the Captain he must 
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be good," said the Dean. " Better write to 
him and see what he says." 

Catherine wrote that evening to Mr. Bredi- 
gan, explaining the situation, and asking him 
to take charge of Oriel. She said that the 
allowance would be forwarded by the Dean 
every week as soon as it arrived. On Wednes- 
day she had a reply from Mr. Bredigan under- 
taking the care of the boy " as the venerable 
Dean had recommended him so highly," and 
suggesting that he should be " forwarded fer 
mail-car" on Thursday. 

Oriel's heart sank when he learnt of these' 
arrangements, but, for Catherine's sake, he did 
his best to appear cheerful. When it came to 
packing his box in the kitchen on Wednesday 
night, however, all his stoicism deserted him; 
the big tears welled up in his eyes and he threw 
himself sobbing into her arms. She tried to 
soothe him by promising to return from 
America very soon, and to have him back to live 
with Ned and herself in the cottage. 

Next morning he was up with the lark and 
on going outside found Tim, with doleful face, 
waiting for him. Together they visited all 
their favourite nooks in the orchard, and 
solemnly exhumed their store of marbles, which 
Tim carried to his own house in Kis cap. While 
he was away, Oriel said good-bye to Dan and 
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Kearney. Dan, who was digging away at the 
big hole in his garden, wiped his horny hand on 
his corduroy trousers, and gave Oriel's hand a 
paralyzing squeeze. 

" You'll be a big man when I see you again," 
he said, " an' maybe when you come back I'll 
be after findin' that crock of gold, an' I'll be 
livin' on the fat of the land. Good-bye, avic, 
an' God send you good luck." 

Kearney, from his stone-heap, gave him a 
word of advice as to the future. 

" Mind you," he said, " if you don't like the 
life you're goin' to, there's always an openin' 
for a likely young fella in the Ring. There's 
nothing like a circus for travel, an' travel makes 
a man of a chap." 

Breakfast was a very gloomy meal that day. 
John sat sulkily at the table, eating with a stolid 
indifference, while Catherine dropped scalding 
tears on her hands as she buttered the bread. 
Oriel did not cry, but he found it hard to 
swallow his food, as there was a lump in his 
throat which had never been there before. Be- 
fore they were finished Tim came rushing in to 
say that the mail-car was at the post office, and 
would be down in a few minutes. 

Catherine drew Oriel into the bedroom and 
made him promise that he would keep good and 
pure and truthful all his life, and that he would 
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remember her in his prayers. She then dipped 
her finger into the little holy water stoup at her 
bedside, and made the sign of the Cross on his 
forehead, 

' ' When Ned and I come back you'll live with 
us again, won't you dear?" she asked. 

" Won't I just!" said Oriel, manfully keep- 
ing back his tears, but gulping a little in the 
effort. 

As they were leaving the house together he 
turned to John, who was cleaning his boots out- 
side the door with his back to them. 

" Good-bye," said Oriel, timidly. 

"Oh, good-bye," growled the sailor, without 
turning round. 

Oriel and Tim carried the little trunk to the 
Bridge, and they had barely laid it on the kerb- 
stone there, when the mail-car drove up carry- 
ing two passengers : a fat jolly-looking woman 
in a beaded dolman and a bonnet adorned with 
a nodding black ostrich feather, and a gloomy 
man in a three-quarter hat, who leaned his 
bony hands on the handle of a baggy umbrella 
, and solemnly chewed tobacco. 

The leave-taking was very hurried, as the 
jnail was already late and the driver was im- 
patient to be on his way. Catherine and Tim, 
tearful and sad, stood on the road waving fare- 
well as they drove off, and, when the car turned 
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the corner and they were lost to sight, Oriel 
broke down and wept bitterly. The fat woman 
comforted him with a soft arm around his 
shoulders. 

" Don't cry avic," she said, " there's nothing 
so bad that it couldn't be worse." 

She produced a packet of biscuits from a 
black bag, and insisted on his sharing them. He 
ate them slowly, salting them with his tears, and 
the fat woman tried to rouse him from his 
despondency by telling him stories and singing 
snatches of popular ballads in which she was 
joined by the driver, much to the disgust of the 
gloomy man, who apparently differed from both 
of them in politics. 

" It's a wonder to me," he remarked, severely, 
" that you don't know better than to be singin' 
them party tunes on his Majesty's Mail." 

' ' Yqu're the sort of ould divil," remarked the 
fat woman, scathingly, " that'd try to stop the 
sun from shinin' because it makes .people 
happy." 

The gloomy man relapsed into silence, chew- 
ing tobacco, and gazing steadfastly at the 
hedges, while the fat woman encouraged the 
driver to further vexatious efforts in song. 
Thus the time passed until they reached Sher- 
court, where they stopped only for a few 
minutes to deliver the mail-bag. The road rose 
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steeply from the village, and as they looked 
back, they saw a glorious panorama of lakes 
and woods and fresh green fields stretching 
away to the blue chain of mountains in the 
north. They were crossing one of the great 
hills that Oriel had so often seen from the Fairy 
Rock, and near its summit, high up amongst the 
heather, the driver pointed out the crowning- 
place of the Chiefs of Cavan, and the little lake 
whose waters had healed the people of the 
countryside from time immemorial, until on an 
evil day the landlord had washed his hounds in 
it, and the cure was lost for ever. As they 
crossed the ridge and began to descend again, 
the jolting of the car and the heat of the day 
made them disinclined for conversation, and 
they jogged along quietly until, three miles 
further on, they saw Cormoy lying in the valley 
beneath them. The fat woman alighted on the 
outskirts and bade them a kindly farewell, 
wishing Oriel luck, and expressing a hope that 
the gloomy man might soon realize that he 
would be a long time dead. The gloomy man 
made no reply, and the driver, with a laugh, 
whipped up hii horse and drove with a flourish 
of his trumpet into the town. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOUSE OF BREDIGAN. 

In a grey and cheerless street, with a church of 
ugly stone at one end and a red-brick Methodist 
meeting-house at the other, the mail-oar drew 
up at a large and prosperous-looking grocer's 
shop on the sign-board of which, in great letters 
of gold, was the name BREDIGAN. Mr. Bredi- 
gan himself, a portly man of middle-age, with 'a 
clean-shaven upper lip and large three-fold 
chin, flanked on either side by close-cropped 
whiskers, was standing at the door. Across 
his ample waistcoat hd displayed a massive 
rolled-gold chain attached to a large loud- 
ticking watch, which at the moment he was 
setting by the town clock. 

" Morrow, Mr. Bredigan," said the driver, 
" I was asked to deliver this fella to you." 

Mr. Bredigan looked up from his watch, and 
surveyed Oriel with a cold, unfriendly eye. 

" Yes," he said, " I was expectin' him. Leave 
his box in the shop." 
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While the driver was carrying in his trunk, 
Oriel stood on the path, timidly; waiting to be 
.addressed, but Mr. Bredigan paid no attention 
to him until he had set his watch to the fraction 
of a second and replaced it in a chamois-leather 
cover in his pocket. Then he opened the hall- 
door with a latch-key from a bunch anchored 
to his trousers by a steel chain. 

" Come in," he growled. 

With sinking heart, Oriel followed him into 
a small room off the hall, furnished only with a 
few yellow-painted chairs and a table covered 
with American cloth that strove in vain to 
imitate mahogany. Mr. Bredigan looked him 
up and down, as if trying to discover his good 
points, but doubtful that he possessed any. 

" You're very young," he remarked, severely, 
after a painful silence. 

" Yes, sir," admitted Oriel. 

" And an idler, I suppose?" said Mr. 
Bredigan. " That won't do in this house," he 
went on, assuming his accusation to be true. 
" There will be no idle bread eaten at my 
table." 

" I— I think I'll be paid for," said Oriel, 
remembering the weekly allowance. 

" If you think that will entitle you -to be a 
walkin' gentleman," said Mr. Bredigan, "put 
the idea out of your head, my fine young fella. 
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You'll have to work here— the money that comes 
for you will pay for your apprenticeship to this 
trade." - 

" But I don't want to be a grocer," protested 
Oriel. 

"I wasn't asking you what you wanted to 
be," snapped Mr. Bredigan. " I was tellin' 
you what you're goin' to be." 

" I thought I was to go to school," said Oriel. 

" Well, you thought wrong," said Mr. 
Bredigan. " I was taken from school at your 
age, and what was good enough for me ought 
to be good enough for a foundlin'. From the 
time I started life on my own account until this 
day, I've never looked back — do you know 
why?" 

Oriel racked his memory for reasons why a 
man dtould not look back; but he could only 
think* of Lot's wife and her punishment, and 
this did not altogether seem to fit the case of the 
corpulent grocer, 

"Do you know why?" asked Mr. Bredigan 
again. 

" No, sir," said Oriel. 

" Of course not," said Mr. Bredigan. 
gloomily, " but the sooner you know the better. 
I set lip a motto for myself — ' Unwaverin' 

honesty and strict attention to business' and 

it was that motto that made me what I am." 
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Oriel was surprised that such a good motto 
should have such a bad effect- 

" It's the motto of the house," went on Mr. 
Bredigan, " an' I expect everyone here to fol- 
low it — ^mind that ! You'll get up at seven in 
the morning, and you'll work until eight at 
night. From that until ten, when everyone 
must go to bed, you'll be free. Now you know 
the rules, an' it'll be the best of your play to 
obey them." 

With this veiled threat he led the way into 
the shop, where a thin man, with a pair of mild 
brown eyes set in a discontented face was 
grinding coffee in the mill with one hand, and 
stroking a drooping a black moustache with the 
other. 

" This is the new apprentice, Mr. Timley," 
said Mr. Bredigan. " Make him work." 

He strode out of the shop leaving Mr. Timley 
and Oriel staring at each other across the 
counter. 

" So you're the new apprentice," said Mr. 
Timley, still stroking his moustache. 

"Yes," said Oriel. 

"Poor little devil," said Mr. Timley, and 
there was real pity in his voice. " I suppose 
he gave you a lecture on the ' Art o:^ Gettin' 
On,' by One who Knows?" he asked. 

" He did," said Oriel. 
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" Did lie tell you he never looked back?" 

Oriel nodded. 

" Damn good job he didn't," remarked Mr. 
Timley; "his conscience would sting him to 
death if he did. The only part of his motto 
that's true is the strict attention to business-r- 
only very often it was other people's more than 
his own." 

He handed Oriel a bundle of paper bags 
bearing Mr. Bredigan's name and address, and 
pointed to the coffee he had just ground. 

"You'd better be fillin' these," he advised, 
" in case he comes back, or you'll get another 
lecture and a life history of himself thrown in, 
and that's nothing pleasant to look forward to. 
For that matter," he went on, "you'll have 
nothing pleasant to look forward to here, except 
the end of your apprenticeship." 

This prediction seemed to make Mr. Timley 
considerably more cheerful, and he hummed a 
little tune as he turned the mill. ^ 

"What does an apprentice do?" asked Oriel, 
shovelling coffee into the bags. 

" He, has to learn the trade — which, will take 
him about a month," explained Mr. Timley, 
" and after that he has to work like a slave, and 
pay fo]Ljbhe privilege of- doing it." 

"BMf long will I have to serve?" queried 
Oriel. 
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"Four years, with hard labour," said Mr. 
Timley. 

' ' Winkers Doonan in Farney had to serve 
seven years to a sweep," said Oriel, as if to con- 
vince himself that his sentence might be worse. 

" You'll find four years with this sweep as 
long as seven, I'll warrant," said Mr. Timley. 

" Are you long here?" asked Oriel. 

" I was born here," replied Mr. Timley. 
" This was my father's shop, and that reptile 
gone out there was his assistant. It didn't pay 
somehow, and when my father died he was 
bankrupt. But Mr. Bredigan was able to buy 
the business," he^added, bitterly, " and he kept 
my mother and me on — ' out of charity,' he 
said." 

" It's a wonder you stay," said Oriel. 

" Only my mother is an old woman," said Mr. 
Timley, ' ' and I'm the only one she has, I 
wouldn't stay ten minutes here — I'd be off to 
America iij the morning." 

Mr. Bredigan's shadow fell on the threshold, 
and he entered to stand sourly watching Oriel 
as he filled the paper bags. 

" Don't spill it," he growled, " and mind you 
don't give overweight. I'm no philanthropist." 

" You never said a truer word," said Mr. 
Timley, " even with the help of that new 
dictionary." 
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Mr. Bredigan growled something inaudible, 
passed into the house, and Mr. Timley pro- 
ceeded to instruct Oriel in the weighing and 
parcelling of coffee, and in the art, long wished^ - 
for, of snapping twine on the fingers. ! 

At one olclock they had their dinner of fat 
bacon, potatoes and cabbage in the cheerless, 
room. Mr. Timley's mother, a mild grey-haired 
woman, presided at the head of the table. She 
looked kind, but she had the spiritless air of one 
whose kindness had been browbeaten into meek- 
ness. Conversation during the meal was very 
spasmodic, and turned chiefly on matters con- 
cerned with the business or the garden. A sort 
of armed neutrality existed between Mr. Bredi- 
gan and the Timleys which gave Oriel the 
feeling that he might have had if sitting on the 
crater of a slumbering volcano. 

After dinner Mr. Bredigan went to^a meet- 
ing of the Town Council, with his gold-rimmed 
glasses of state hanging from a black silk cord 
around his neck, and a variegJited handkerchief 
in his breastpocket. 

" He's off now to spout about the ' unfor- 
tunate ratepayers'," said Mr. Timley. "Lord 
knows they're unfortunate enough to have him 
misrepresenting them." 

Mr. Bredigan's public activities were many 
and various. He attended every public gather- 
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ing and sat on the platform, deprecating with 
a modest smile any reference to himself as " our 
respected fellow-townsman." He was a speaker 
at every temperance-meeting with a Total 
Abstinence Badge in his buttonhole (though Mr. 
Timley was unkind enough to hint that he was 
a teetotaller only because his doctor said that 
another attack of delirium tremens would kill 
him). He attended every Petty Sessions as a 
magistrate, and, blind to the fluttering of pledge 
cards, and deaf to promises of reform, fined 
the ' simple drunks' with unexampled severity. 
And his name struck the eye so often in Cormoy 
that even the most , perfect stranger soon 
realized its importance : on the subscription 
lists, amongst those present at funerals of im- 
portance, at the end of letters to the papers 
(written with the aid of the new dictionary, 
which suggested opprobrious epithets of no 
actionable value) and of course (where a really 
perfect stranger would hardly see it) on Petty 
Sessions summonses, it flourished in all its 
significance, and never without its appendages 
" T.C." and " J.P." 

Had Mr. Bredigan not been a public man. Oriel's 
life would have been much more unbearable; 
for the master's absences from the house were 
the only enjoyable snatches in the long weary 
day, from seven in the morning, when he started 
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to polish the window-brasses, until ten at night 
when he retired to his attic, after two hours of 
aimless wandering on the cheerless street, or on 
the lonely roads aboiit the town. The Timleys 
were kind to him, and Mrs. Timley, when 
assured that the master of the house was s&ielj 
out of the way f9r a few hours, would prepare 
some little dainty, purchased by her own money, 
and they would enjoy their feast like so many 
truant school children. 

Mr. Bredigan rarely spoke to him, except to 
make some surly remark about idleness, or to 
pSoint out the advantages to be derived from 
following in his footsteps; but he made him 
work so hard that Oriel was soon vieing with 
the Timfeys in hatred for their taskmaster, and 
had firmly resolved to run away on the first 
opportunity. That opportunity came sooner 
than he hoped. 

One night, as he was on his way home, he was 
attracted to a small crowd which had collected 
under a gas lamp. A man lay on the ground, 
and resting on his chest was a large stone, which 
his partner proceeded to smash with a sledge- 
hammer as easily as if it were lying, on the 
bosom of the earth. This done, the man on the 
ground rose to his feet and carefully swallowed 
a poker, after which, he drank a quantity of 
paraffin oil, and, lighting his bteath, blew a 
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flame three feet long into the air, while his 
, partner took up a collection. They then betook 
themselves to another part of the town, and 
Oriel, fascinated by the strange performance, 
foltowed them and stayed until the salaman- 
drine performer had blown his last spirt of 
flame to the stars and his friend had collected 
the last penny from the crowd. 

As he turned to go home the public-houses 
were closing their doors and the town clock was 
striking ten. He ran to the hall-door, and, 
finding it closed, gave a timid little knock. A 
• heavy step descended the stairs, and in a few 
seconds an unsteady hand was groping at the 
bolt. When the door was opened he slunk into 
the dark hall, only to find himself seized by the 
collar and dragged roughly into the parlour. In 
the gas-light Oriel saw that Mr. Bredigan's 
face was flushed and his eyes glowed angrily. 
A spirituous odour from his breath suggested 
that he could easily imitate, extempore, the per- 
formance of the flaine-blower — it was evident 
that Mr. Bredigan was drunk. 

" Now', you whelp," he roared, thickly, " I'll 
beat you to a jelly for dis-beyin' the rules of 
thish house." 

Oriel Wriggled in his grasp, but without 
avail : his drunken master* held him with one 
hand and beat him unmercifully with the other. 
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The room began to swim around him, and sud- 
denly, through a sort of haze, he saw Mr. 
Timley's face at the door. 

"Let go that child, you brute," cried the 
assistant. 

In his surprise Mr. Bredigan relaxed his 
grip, and Oriel, escaping, ran behind Mr. 
Timley into the dark hall, 

" What the devil d'ye mean, you pauper 
cur?" demanded Mr. Bredigan, hoarse with 
passion. 

" I mean that if you lay another finger on 
him, by heaven, I'll strangle you," said Mr. 
Timley, through his teeth, 

Mr. Bredigan glared at him for a moment 
and then made an effort to capture Oriel again. 
Mr. Timley got betweeji them, and, facing 
Bredigan, hit him between the eyes and felled 
him like a log. 

" Clear out before he comes to," advised Mr. 
Timley, " I'll manage him all right." 

Oriel waited for no more, but slipiped out 
through the still-open hall-door, and into the 
side street, where he ran for his life, never stop- 
ping until he reached the cross-roads a quarter 
of a mile away from the town. Here he halted 
to consider the situation. Though he felt mean 
at leaving Mr. Timley, it was clear that he could 
mt return to the house to beard the raging lion 
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in his den, and the only alternative was to walk 
to Farney, and throw himself .on the mercy oi 
some of his old friends. This he decided to do^ 
and he took the road that led to, the hills, sneak- 
ing past the lighted windows of the farmhouses, 
fearful lest their barking dogs should rush out 
and attack him as he crept along in the shadow 
of the hedge. He pushed on wearily, and soon 
the moon rose, and in its dim light, through the 
heat haze, small objects assumed monstrous 
shapes, and set his heart thumping against his 
ribs. At last he found himself high on the hill- 
side above the mist that now stretched in the 
moonlight away to the edge of the town, faintly 
discernible in the distant hollow. On a soft 
mossy bank under a sycamore tree, he sat down 
exhausted, and gradually his breathing became 
normal again. He stretched himself on the 
moss the better to rest, and, closing his eyes, he 
fell into a deep slimiber with his head on his 
arm and slept all through the night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ORIEL MEETS AN OLD FRIEND WHO INTRODUCES 
HIM TO A GENERAL MERCHANT. 

The sun was well above the horizon and the 
eastern sky was filled with golden wool-packs 
when Oriel awoke. He looked wildly around 
him for a few moments, before he realized 
where he was and recalled what had happened 
on the night before. A rabbit that was nibbling 
dandelion leaves across the road, frightened by 
his sudden movement, scampered through the 
hedge and escaped into his burrow, and either 
a weasel or a rat rustled in the grass behind 
him, but retreated before he could see it. The 
song of an early milkmaid and the sound of the 
milk entering her pail were wafted to him from 
a field in the valley and made him drowsy again. 
He slipped back into sleep, and, after a while, 
dreamt that he was in the cottage after tea, 
sitting at the fireside with the Captain; and the 
Professor was at the kitchen table making- up 
his little packets and whistling one of his merry 
tunes. 
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He awoke again with the sound of the merry 
tune actually in his ears, and, on sitting up, 
discovered that it came from a figure in a bat- 
tered tall hat and worn-out frock coat, which 
was toiling up the hill with a bag in either 
hand. He rubbed his eyes, and looked, and 
looked again, hardly believing his eyes when he 
saw that it was no other than the Professor 
himself. In a moment he was on his feet, racing 
down the road to meet him. 

" By the ghost of Homer, it's Oriel!" cried 
the Professor, in astonishment, dropping his 
bags and clasping him by the hands. " How 
on earth do you come to be here?" 

Oriel poured out his tale, and the Professor 
nodded as he went along, but did not interrupt, 
except to make a brief uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to Mr. Bredigan. 

" And so," he said, when he had heard the 
whole story, " you are a waif once more." 

" I suppose so," said Oriel, not sure of the 
meaning of the word, but presuming that the 
Professor knew best. 

''' The question now before the meeting is : 
what am I to do with you ?" said the Professor. 

",0h, please don't send me back," pleaded 
Oriel, " I'll do anything for you — carry your 
hags for you, or make up the packets or — or any- 
thing." 
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" I must confess that I never contemplated 
taking an apprentice to the Art of Healing," 
said the Professor. " But I certainly can't, 
send you back to that old ruffian." 

"Then you'll take me!" cried Oriel, glee- 
fully, seizing the two bags. 

" Easy, easy!" said the Professor, " we're 
not in such a hurry as all that. Have you 
breakfasted ?" > 

" No," replied Oriel, " and I'm hungry." 

" Good," said the Professor, " hunger is the 
best sauce." 

He took the larger bag, and, sitting down in 
the shade of the sycamore tree, produced froms^ 
it a square parcel wrapped in oil-skin. This 
contained a very small pa,n, a tin kettle, a tea- 
, pot, a cup, a plate, a knife and fork, a spoon, a 
f ew rashers and a square chunk of bread. Oriel 
watched with fascinated eyes as the Professor 
lighted the lamp and began- to fry the rashers 
on the pan. 

" Now run to the weU at the corner of tha 
next lane, and fill this with clear water," said 
the Professor, handing him the tin kettle. 

Oriel found a mossy well almost hidden under 
an over-hanging whitethorn. He filled his 
kettle, through the spout to avoid the wild-rose 
petals that floated on the surface of the water, 
and returned to the Professor, who was watch- 
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iBg the pan like an alchemist at his crucible, 
but removed it to replace it by the kettle. The 
water boiled quickly, and tea was made in the 
pot on which Oriel's cap was placed as a cosy^ 
and, while it was being drawn, the pan was 
again heated for a few minutes, and the rashers 
were transferred all hot and sizzling to the 
plate. Oriel attacked them with the healthy 
appetite of youth, and the Professor poured out 
the tea, and added a little condensed milk. 

" An al fresco meal on a mild summer's day 
has a certain charm which is lacking in the 
stuffy atmosphere of the average lodging- 
house," he remarked. 

" But," asked Oriel, pausing as the thought 
struck him, " are you having none?" 

" I breakfasted at mine ease at mine inn," 
said the Professor, filling his pipe. " I only 
resort to the portable cuisine when the supper 
of the night before gives an unfavourable indi- 
cation of the probable quality of the morning's 
breakfast. Last night's supper was good, so I 
stayed for breakfast." 

After the meal Oriel washed the utensils in 
the stream that ran from the well, while the 
Professor sat puffing contemplatively at his 
pipe, and watching the sparrows that were 
gathering the scattered crumbs. 
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" It must be a splendid thing to be a spar- 
row. Oriel," he remarked. " He lives on the 
bounty of nature, and no thought for the mor- 
row ever clouds his brow." 

" It's all right in the summer," said Oriel, 
packing up the tea-pot, " but they do be very 
cold and hungry in the winter." 

" Ha!" cried the Professor, ". you have the 
very thought tha^ has been clouding my own 
brow — I have been just thinking, my son, that 
though your apprenticeship to my noble Art 
might be. pleasant enough in the summer, it 
might be necessary to apply the Art to yourself 
in the winter." 

" Oh, no," protested Oriel, " I'm as strong — 
as strong as anything." 

" You are like a chain, my boy," said the 
Professor : "as strong as your weakest part, 
and I have no intention of allowing the climate 
of our beloved country to find out what that is." 

"Then you won't take me?" said Oriel, 
miserably. 

" I'll take you to the city and there I'll see 
what can be done." 

" The city ! Dublin !" cried Oriel, delighted 
at the prospect. 

"Yes, my child," said the Professor. "I 
have a friend there who will, I believe, take care 
.of you, for the time that I must be away." 
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" Oh, are you not going to stay there too?" 
asked Oriel, very disappointed. 

" My dear boy," said the Professor, " if I 
ceased to attend to the ills of Humanity it would 
result, in great suffering — for me. Hunger is 
a lamentable thing, and to avoid it, I must earn 
my bread by the sweat of my brow in the 
market-places of a hundred towns. When I 
have amassed sufficient wed,lth, I may, perhaps, 
set up shop in some quiet city strept where 
house-rent is small, and people suffer from about 
five hundred of the natural ills the flesh is heir 
to. In the meantime I shall continue my, 
itinerant labours, and have you cared for 
properly. I'll arrange that your remittances 
will be lodged in my bank for your benefit, 
instead of being sent by the Dean to Bredigan." 

" I'd rather go with you," said Oriel. 

" I'd rather keep you with me," confessed the 
Professor; " but it wouldn't be good for you. 
Now let us be on our way; we have a long 
journey before us." 

They set off up the road, Oriel carrying the 
small bag, and the Professor the large one, and 
soon they reached the crest of the hill, and they 
could see the tower of St. Joseph's standing up 
beyond the woods at Farney, many miles away 
amongst the chequered fields. Eather to Oriel's 
disappointment they turned away from Farney, 
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towards the sea, which stretched like a silver 
band at the edge of a gteat plain to the south- 
east. They rested frequently and slaked their 
thirst at the ice-cool wells, drg-wing the water 
through hollow dandelion stems or drinking it 
from dock-leaf cups. By mid-day they' were 
both very hungry, and still far from a town; 
but the Professor hesitated to ask for food at 
any of the wayside cabins, kn6wing that the 
peasants would refuse to accept payment for 
their hospitality. At a cross-roads, however, 
they came upon a curious person, at the sight of 
whom he uttered an exclamation of pleasure. 

" Ah, here's the general merchant hiinself," 
he cried, ' ' on the way to his emporiimi. We'll 
not be hungry long." 

The general merchant was engaged in mend- 
ing with string the harness of a shaggy donkey 
which was munching oats from a round fur cap 
that lay in the dusty road. He was a wiry little 
man of about sixty, with twinkling, brown eyes, , 
and a weather-beaten face on which there was 
a- dingy growth about a week old. He was cla,d 
in a patched sleeved-waistcoat and a pair of 
well-worn corduroy .trousers which ended in a 
still more worn pair of unpolished leggings. 
As they approached him he straightened him- 
self, and gave them a military salute. 
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" Fine day, Purfessor, glory be to God," he 
said, cheerfully. "Are you comin' my way?" 

" Now that we've met you, we are," said the 
Professor, " for we're hungry and tired." 

" Faith, then, you'll not be long so," said the 
general merchant, heartily, lifting the empty 
cap and knocking the dust ofi it on the shaft of 
the dilapidated cart. ' ' Now, Speed," he re- 
marked to the donkey, " show these gentlemen 
what you can do." 

He set the fur cap on his head at a rakish 
angle, arid, looping the reins over his arm, 
directed his steps towards the narrowest of the 
roads. Progress was slow, for the donkey 
refused to be hurried, and whenever they 
walked ahead of him to the length of the reins 
it was necessary to wait until he caught up with 
them again. 

" I call him ' Speed,' explained the general 
merchant, ' ' because he won the principal ass 
race at Mullacurry six years ago. In them 
kind of races, you know, everyone rides some- 
one else's ass, an' the last in wins the prize. 
' Speed' won as easy as kiss-your-hand, for no 
one but meself could make him go fast, an' I 
never do — it's not good for the likes Of them. 
Anjrway, life's too short to be in a hurry 
through it." 

Having made this philosophical pronounce- 
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ment he waited again until ' Speed ' caught up 
with him, and then walked slowly alongside the 
heavily-laden cart, settling some parcels that 
were on the point of dropping off. 

" Do you know what I have in the cart, me 
young Purfessor?" he asked Oriel. 

" No," admitted Oriel. 

"I have everything from a needle to an 
anchor — includin' herrin's," he announced. 

" Where do you get the herrings?" asked the 
Professor. 

" I catch them in the garden at the back of 
the house," said the general merchant. " They 
do be very sweet, them mountainy herrin's," he 
added, reflectively, " an' great pets. There 
was about a dozen. of them that used to come 
into me kitchen last winter when the snow was 
on the ground, an' they'd sit for hours on their 
tails round the fire, warmin' themselves, and 
them as tame as wild cats." 

He drew the cover off one of the baskets and 
disclosed a small pile of silvery fish. ' ' Them's 
them," he said. 

They looked exactly like the herrings that 
were sold by the loud-voiced fish-vendors on 
market-days in Farney, but as Oriel knew that 
fresh-watei; eels were known to make long 
journeys on land, he did not doubt that moun- 
tainy herrings might also be amphibious. 
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Under the spell of the general merchant's 
conversation he trudged along, forgetting his 
hunger and almost forgetting his aching feet. 

" That's the place I put me fist through the 
ghost/' said the general merchant, pointing to 
a spot on the road opposite the entrance to a 
great demesne. 

" Through a ghost!" gasped Oriel, in aston- 
ishment. 

" Yes," said the general merchant, " I was 
walkin' home one night from a wake; an' just 
as I was passin' this very place, out steps a tall 
respectably-dressed ghost about forty-six years 
of age, an' stood on the road in front of me. I 
was in the divil's own bad humour at the time, 
an' me temper riz on the spot, an' I landed out 
an' druv me fist into him up to the elbow. When 
I drew it out there was stuff on it like boiled 
starch, an' the ghost walked away with the 
moonlight shinin' through the hole I was after 
makin' in him." 

" And were you afraid?" asked Oriel. 

"Afraid!" said the general merchant, con- 
temptuously. " You might as well ask me 
would I be afraid of a jelly-fish." 

After half-an-hour's steady walking they came 
at last to the general merchant's emporium; a 
small thatched cabin nestling in the lee of some 
rusty-looking rocks on the edge of a thickly 
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planted grove. Below it was a placid lake around 
which the road wound like a white ribbon, and 
on whose surface was mirrored the heather-clad 
smnmit of the great hill they had climbed in the; 
morning. 

Over the cabin door, which was hasped and 
padlocked, was a board bearing the inscrip- 
tion : — ■ 



Paris House. 
BARNEY DONAGH, 

LARGEST RAG AND BOTTLE DEALER 
IN THE WORLD. 

No Credit given on Market or Fair Days. 



" That sign," said the general merchant, 
" was put up by me poor father, God rest him." 

" Was he really the largest rag and bottle 
dealer in the world?" asked the Professor. 

" He was eighteen stone weight if he was an 
ounce," said the general merchant, proudly. 
" I've travelled all parts — an' Dundalk — an' all 
the other rag and bottle dealers I ever met was 
a. small breed of men like meself." 

While he was unlocking the door Oriel in- 
spected the window, in which were displayed 
loaves of bread, boxes of matches, clay pipes, 
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and Peggy's Leg and brandy balls in glass jars 
on a slielf above them. In an upper pane was 
the notice written in a schoolboyish hand : — 

" Tin tacks, castor oil, and hairpins sold 
here." 

The general merchant threw open the door, 
and, with much grace, motioned them in before 
him. 

" You're as welcome to me castle as the 
flowers in May," he said. 

The shop was stocked with everything that 
ordinary hillside dwellers might need between 
their visits to the market town. Behind the 
ancient counter, whose panels bore the marks of 
many a youthful boot, were sacks of meal and 
flour, and shelves packed with soap and assorted 
provisions. In one corner there was a pile of 
bottles of every make and size, and in another, 
a heap of rusty irons and old brasses all broken 
and twisted, and the low ceiling was f estboned 
with ancient, dusty cobwebs. 

The general merchant led them into the 
earthen-floored kitchen, where the breakfast 
delph was scattered on the table and dresser, 
and the pots and pans were collected near the 
hearthstone, on which were the dead ashes of 
the morning's fire. Two oars, a fishing-rod, and 
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a gaff were slung under the black rafters near 
the thatch, and an old breach-loading gun 
rested on hooks above the settle-bed. 

" Now just sit down an' rest yourselves," said 
their host, " an' when I take ' Speed' out of the 
cart I'll get something to ate ready for you 
while a cat'd be winkin'." 

He removed from the back door a heavy 
wooden bar and placed it against the wall. 

" I always use that," he remarked, " afraid 
one of them monsters might come up from the 
lake an' take possession of the house." 

" Monsters !" cried Oriel. 

" Yes, me young Purfessor," said the general 
merchant. " Monsters like sea-serpents, with 
long necks on them, an' skins so tough that 
bullets hop off them like hailstones off a rook. 
They say that they're guardin' the treasure 
that's at the bottom of the lake these thousand 
years." 

"I thought St. Patrick drove all the ser- 
pents out of Ireland," saj^ the Professor. 

" Of course," agreed the general merchant; 
" but these are not rale serpents : they only look 
like them — same as eels look like snakes." 

He went out and they could hear him carrying 
on a one-sided conversation with ' Speed' as he 
unharnessed him in the paddock. When he 
xe-entered he bore an armful of dry twigs which 
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he laid in the fire-place and lighted, and he 
allowed Oriel to use the bellows, while he 
cleaned the fresh herrings, and the Professor 
cut the bread. In much quicker time than they 
expected the fish were sizzling in butter on the 
pan and aggravating the pangs of two healthy 
appetites, and their host, in honour of his 
visitors, was spreading a snowy cover of white 
tea-paper on the table. 

Never had Oriel enjoyed a meal so much : he 
experienced for the first time in that untidy 
cabin the delight of dining in good company, 
and in later years no host ever charmed him 
with brilliant anecdote or witty remark as did 
this general merchant who poured out humour 
and philosophy from his teeming brain as easily 
as he poured out tea from the brown tea-pot, 
which he kept warm on the hob. 

When the meal was over the Professor betook 
himself to the stone seat outside the door, and 
there, lulled by the gentle rustling of the trees, 
fell into siesta with his tall hat tilted down 
over his nose. Oriel, in the back-yard, fed the 
clamouring fowl with oats, and learned their 
individual pedigrees, and then accompanied the 
general merchant to the edge of the wood where 
his two goats were tethered, and sat patiently 
on a tree-stump while he milked them. When 
they returned to the shop, they found the Pro- 
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fessor wide-awake and surrounded by a group 
of children on their way homfe from school, to 
whom he was distributing coppers, which they 
immediately exchanged at the counter for 
sweets and biscuits. 

One urchin, having obtained a small pg-per 
of brandy-balls, walked outside, and, then, after 
a moment's hesitation returned and demanded 
another ha'porth. 

" Now, look here, me dacent fella," said the 
general merchant, eyeing him severely, " I 
know what your game is : you've found that I 
sottietimes give more brandy-balls for a ha'penny 
than the half of one penn'prth. , I tell yoil," he 
added, thumping the counter, ' ' there must be 
an end to this, or you'll have me broke out of 
house an' home." 

The culprit protested that it wasn't for him- 
self at all, but for another party who went home 
in the opposite direction. 

" Well, I'll let you off this time," said the 
general merchant, " but if it happens again I'll 
malavogue you." 

Nothing daunted by this awful threat, the 
youngster popped a brandy-ball into his mouth, 
and joined the others who were rummaging 
amongst the rusty irons in the corner. 

" Now, childer, run away home," advised the 
general merchant, " there's a big black cloud 
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comin' up, an' you'll all get wet to the skin, if 
you delay." 

" Ah, sure, it'll be only a shower," said the 
boy with the brandy-balls. 

" I heard tell of a man that lost his life by 
thinkin' that way," said the general merchant, 
solemnly. " It was the time of the Flood, when 
Noah was sailin round in the Ark, an' he came 
to where a man of the name of McGlue was 
sittin' on the top of a tree with nothin' on him 
but his garters. ' You might give a fella 
shelter out of the rain,' se? McGlue. ' I can't,' 
sez Noah, ' for me passengers is all booked for 
this voyage and the boat's full up.' ' Ah wdl;' 
sez McGlue, ' it doesn't matter, it'll be only a 
shower anyway.' An' that's where he made the 
mistake childer — it was a quare shower ! So 
run away home now or you might make the same 
mistake." 

The children were more interested than 
frightened by this story; biit the novelty 
of the strangers' presence soon wore off, and 
they straggled away in twos and threes across 
the hiUs. 

The Professor was now ready to resume the 
journey, but Oriel was loth to leave the general 
merchant so soon. 

" I'm afraid we must start. Oriel," said the 
Professor, " we have a long way to go. And 

(d 380) I 
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now," he asked the general merchant, ' ' how 
much do we owe you ?" 

" You owe me nothin', Purfessor," said the 
general merchant, rathelr stiffly. 

" Oh, come now," said the Professor, " we 
have fed at your expense, and there is no reason 
why you should be out of pocket on our account 
— ^you're a general merchant, you know." 

" I sell everything, Purfessor," was the reply, 
" except hospitality." 

The Professor tactfully refrained from press- 
ing the matter, but eased his conscience by pur- 
chasing a supply of biscuits for Oriel and a 
quantity of small bottles which he packed into 
the larger bag. They then said good-bye to the 
general merchant, and set off by the road that 
skirted the lake, and when they looked back 
across the shimmering water they saw him 
waving his fur cap to them from the door-way. 

They turned on to a tree-shaded road so un- 
frequented that the brown of the previous 
autumn's pine-needles and beech leaves was still 
on its surface. Oriel insisted on carrying the 
smaller bag and refused to give it up until they 
came to a bridge over a clear stream a few miles 
further on, where the Professor called a halt to 
wash the bottles he had purchased; and, when 
they had done that, Oriel removed his shoes and 
stockings and bathed his burning feet in the 
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cooling water. This refreshed him greatly and 
he resumed the journey with renewed vigour; 
but when tea-time came, two hours later, he was 
glad enough to lie on the grass near one of the 
wayside wells while the Professor made tea on 
the spirit-lamp. 

" How do you know where all the wells are?" 
asked Oriel, as the Professor filled the kettle. 

"It is necessary, my dear Oriel," said the 
Professor, " to use materials as pure as possible 
in the concoction of the specifics I dispense to a 
grateful public. Now aqua 'pura is one of the 
chief ingredients — ^I may say indeed the chief 
ingredient — it is well to have the aqua as pure 
as possible. I have, therefore, in the course of 
my travels, made a mental note of the best 
source of that most wonderful liquid, and so can 
always obtain a supply without referring to the 
natives for information." 

After tea they did not feel at all inclined to 
resume their journey, and Oriel was greatly 
relieved when the Professor suggested that they 
«hould wait for -some friendly carter who would 
give them a lift. The third cart that came 
along was going their way and the driver had 
no objection to taking them up. The Professor 
«at on the driving seat, and Oriel, content and 
happy, lay on the sacks of corn, watching the 
swallows darting hither and thither in the 
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cloudless evening sky, and listening dreamily to 
the rumbling of the cart and the murmur of con- 
versation from the two men in front. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TN WHICH THE MIRROR IS HELD UP TO NATURE. 

Dusk had come and the bats were fluttering 
overhead when they parted with the friendly 
carter at a farmhouse near Ardee. Below them 
on the riverside twinkled the lights of the town. 
Amongst these, one on the outskirts shone more 
brightly than the rest. And this they found on 
approaching nearer came from a flaring naptha 
lamp at a portable theatre which was erected in 
the middle of the fair-green. 

"As I live, it's Condron's!" cried the Pro- 
fessor, joyfuUy. " No lodging-house for us to- 
night. That's our hotel !" 

Nothing could have pleased Oriel more than 
the prospect of spending the night in such 
magic precincts. The little theatre with its 
gilded front and its red and white striped 
canvas roof offered him the hope of a new and 
delightful experience, and he crossed the Green 
with the Professor, trembling with eagerness to 
see the interior. 

117 
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A number of people were grouped around the 
shooting-gallery, awaiting the opening of the 
doors, and the silence was broken only by the 
occasional snap of the rifle or a loud laugh from 
a girl in the crowd. But suddenly a female 
voice, raised in altercation, was wafted through 
the canvas roof, and, in an instant, the little 
crowd rushed to the auditorium and had their 
ears glued to its wooden walls, punctuating the 
lady's remarks with ironical cheers. 

" Hullo," said the Professor, " Madame 
Carrara is in one of her tantrums. There'll be 
no performance to-night if she doesn't cool 
down." 

Once more the strident voice of the lady was 
borne to them on the evening air. 

" I'm as good as she is — or anyone else," she 
announced. 

"Hear, hear!" applauded the crowd, de- 
lightedly. 

The low rumble of a deep bass voice could be 
heard trying to calm her. 

" It's a lie," cried the lady in reply. 

" Oh, ohl" interjected the crowd. 

" You do not pay me what I'm worth," she 
went on. 

" Shame !" cried the crowd. 

Again the bass voice was heard for a few 
moments, and then there was a short silence. 
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followed by the tinkle of an untuned piano. The 
Professor heaved a sigh of relief. 

" It's all right," he whispered, " the storm 
has passed — that's her husband at the piano." 

The lamp was removed from the shooting- 
gallery and hung over the main entrance, and 
immediately the crowd pressed forward and 
crushed into the theatre. The Professor and 
Oriel, following them, were saluted at the door 
by the man who took the money. 

' ' Glad to see you again, Professor," he said, 
" I'U let the guv'nor know you're here." 

He despatched a little girl with golden ring- 
lets behind the scenes and the Professor and 
Oriel sat in the front seat admiring the drop- 
scene, which was illuminated by paraffin foot- 
lights, and represented a very dangerous quay 
in Venice, where two Venetian gentlemen in tall 
hats, yellow coats, and red trousers maintained 
a wonderful balance while waiting the arrival 
of a gondola propelled by a swarthy gondolier. 
The audience in the front seats maintained that 
decorum which is to be expected from those who 
have paid sixpence for admission, but the 
occupants of the gallery, characteristically 
independent, listened with illTConcealed im- 
patience behind their railing as the mild-look- 
ing pianist hammered out the " Blue Danube" 
waltz on the black and yellow keys. At a soft 
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part in the music Madame Carrara's voice was 
heard once more behind the curtain, whereupon 
the pianist grew very red, and instantly changed 
from 'piano to fortissimo, with a tremendous 
pounding in the bass. 

' ' Hi, you at the pianna," cried a stentorian 
voice from the gallery, " stop that damn noise 
an' let us hear the fun." 

But the pianist only pounded the more 
vigorously, until there was another lull in the 
storm, during ' which the little girl with the 
ringlets appeared and asked the Professor and 
Oriel to follow her to the back of the stage: 

They were met in the wings by Mr. Condron, 
a jovial, clean-shaven man of about sixty with 
curly grey hair, and a magnificent set of teeth. 

"It's a cure for sore eyes to see you, Pro- 
fessor," he said, clasping him warmly by the 
hand. " I'd have sent round for you sooner 
only Madame Carrara was a bit upset, and I 
was tryin' to pour a little oil on the troubled 
waters." 

He indicated a good-looking, black-haired 
woman in a sailor-girl costume who was seated 
on a crate at the other side of the stage, tapping 
the floor with an impatient foot, and apparently 
suffering from a bad fit of ^ulks. 

The Professor nodded sympathetically, and, 
bringing Oriel forward, introduced him, after- 
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wards whispering something in Mr. Condron's 
ear. 

" D'ye tell me that!" said Mr. Condron, evi- 
dently greatly surprised. He took Oriel's hand 
and then held him by the shoulders and looked 
earnestly into his face. " The very image of 
her," he remarked, with a note of sadness in his 
voice, " and not a look of him." 

" No, thank God," said the Professor. 

Madame Carrara, at this point, seeing them, 
crossed over and greeted the Professor. Mr. 
Condron said something under his breath to her. 
She uttered a little cry, and, seizing Oriel in her 
arms, much to his indignation, began to kiss 
him. 

" Don't mind me, dear," she said as she re- 
leased him, " I couldn't help it — you are very 
like" — she stopped dead at a look from the Pro- 
fessor, and then added—" very like someone I 
knew years ago." She brushed a tear from her 
eye, and, holding his hand tightly in hers, 
turned to chat with the Professor as amicably 
as if she had never known what it was to be 
sulky. 

Mrs. Condron, a stout, pleasant woman, 
emerged from her dressing-room adjusting a 
white wig, and when she joined the group the 
same mysterious whisper was given to her, and 
she behaved almost exactly as Madame Carrara 
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had done, greatly to the mystification of Oriel. 
A tall man, very majestic in his movements, 
came out of the other dressing-room, clad in a 
heavy "coat of paint and a naval lieutenant's 
uniform which took tv^enty years off his age; 
and a perspiring scene-shifter intimated that 
the stage was ready* 

Mr. Condron , advised them to see the play 
from the front, and they parted the curtains and 
re-entered the auditorium amidst cheers from 
the occupants of the back seats, who had become 
very restive during their absence. They sat 
near the door as the ventilation was rather in- 
adequate, and the Professor entered into con- 
versation with the company's groom, a very 
unkempt man, who lolled on one-and-sixpence 
worth of seats and amused himself by carving 
a whistle from a piece of fresh green wood. 

After a considerable delay the bell tinkled, 
and the curtain rose on the adventures of a 
coastguard's daughter who was sought in mar- 
riage by a villainous naval lieutenant, and an 
impecunious gentleman-sailor whose only re- 
maining assets were his strong right arm and 
a heart of gold, all his other assets having been 
misappropriated by the lieutenant's dishonest 
lawyer father. Madame Carrara appeared, 
yotithful and golden-haired, with her wedding- 
ring on her right hand, and suffered as heroines 
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always do, while her husband played soft music 
on the piano. The ladies of the audience were 
very indignant when the father, misunder- 
standing the situation, as fathers will, told her 
to go and never let him see her face again; but 
the gentleman-sailor consoled them somewhat by 
promising to stand by her and be her friend 
through thick and thin. The next act disclosed 
the fact that the lieutenant had a wife in an- 
other port, a vivacious French lady with spark- 
ling eyes and coquettish ways who knew that 
the coastguard's daughter had thirty thousand 
pounds coming to her through the will of a ;rich 
uncle in the West Indies, and rather approved 
of her husband's bigamish method of acquiring 
it. But in the last act which took place aboard 
ship, his villainy was exposed by the gentleman- 
sailor, who struck him across the face and then 
called the guard (a very comic Irish salt in the 
person of Mr. Condron) and placed himself 
under ,arrest, so that he might have the matter 
thrashed out before the courtmartial. In ten 
minutes he had cleared up the whole situation, 
degraded the lieutenant, and won the girl and 
her father's blessing, to say nothing of the 
thirty thousand pounds (which he had never 
thought of and could only be induced to take 
after much persuasion from both sides of the 
footlights). Everybody, except the naval lieu- 
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tenant and his wife, was happy, and the curtaiii 
came down amidst thunders of applause. 

A concert followed in which Madame Carrara 
sang about her white-haired mother; a small 
boy in a green costume and a tall hat sang of his 
sweetheart, who sat down on a mossy bank while 
he sat down on a bee; the gentleman-sailor sang 
about the moon; and Mr. Condron himself sang 
of a Widow, Fat, Forty, and Fair, and ended 
up with a hornpipe, to the delight; of the occu- 
pants of the gallery, who hammered the floor 
with their heels, and thumped the railing, and 
whistled piercingly, until they persuaded him 
to do it all over again. Very much out of breath, 
Mr. Condron then thanked the audience from 
the bottom of his heart, on his own behalf and 
also on behalf of the Company, for their kind 
attendance; and announced that on the follow- 
ing night they would play that magnificent old 
Irish drama " Green Bushes," which would be 
followed by a very laughable farce. 

" And," added Mr. Condron, with the air of 
one who ha's kept the best news to the last, 
" during the concert, by special request, I will 
introduce my banjo." 

He smiled deprecatingfy at the burst of 
applause that greeted this announcement, and 
raised his hand for silence. 

" We will now have the final round of the 
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melodeon-playin' competition," lie said. " The 
competitors will kindly step on to the stage." 

Two very shy young men, each with a melo- 
deon under his arm, emerged from the crowded 
gallery and were conducted on to the stage 
amidst deafening cheers. Chairs were placed 
for them, and the first young man, at a signal 
from Mr. Condron, played a very long selection 
with great dexterity, watched with feverish 
interest by the other, and rewarded by the 
acclamation of half the audience. The other 
then played his piece equally well, watched by 
the first man with great anxiety, and applauded 
furiously by the other half of the audience. 

Then Mr. Condron came forward, and a- 
solemn hush fell on both sides as he delivered 
his verdict. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Condron, 
in a voice gravely toned to suit the seriousness 
of the occasion, ' 'I think I can claim, without fear 
of contradiction, to have had more experience 
of melodeon-playin' than most men " (cheers). 
" I have heard the instrument played in all 
parts of the civilized globe from Cork to San 
Francisco, and I have myself played it before 
the aristocracy of the world" (loud cheers). 
" But, ladies and geiitlemen, I must admit that 
never on any stage, or in any part of the world 
have I heard melodeon-playing to equal what 
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I have just heard from these two young men " 
(loud and prolonged cheers). " They are a 
credit to this parish, and they'd be a credit to 
any parish. Their playin' was excellent, so 
very excellent indeed that it places me in a very 
awkward position." ("No, no," and "You 
deserve it" from the gallery). " In short, 
ladies and gentlemen, they're both so good that 

if you were to hang me, I'm da^ blest if I 

could say which of them is the best." , 

At this there was a tremendous uproar, and 
a score of voices shouted " Leave it to the 
pianist." But the pianist, who was a shy man, 
bent his head in confusion at being thus singled 
out until his nose almost touched the middle C, 
and declined the task. Again Mr. Condron 
quelled the noise with upraised hand. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he said, " under 
the circumstances there is nothing for it but to 
divide the prize." 

This announcement restored order and good 
humour immediately, and the two musicians 
descended into the auditorijun, furtively count- 
ing their n^oney while their supporters 
cheered themselves hoarse. The pianist played 
" Patrick's Day" and the audience, taking the 
hint, filed out into the darkness, and 'marched 
home through the streets of the town to the 
strains of the prize-winners' melodeons. 
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Mr. Condron joined the Professor and Oriel 
in the empty theatre, rubbing a mixture of 
cocoa-butter and grease paint off his face with 
a towel. 

" We'll be able to give you a shakedown in 
the big waggon after supper, Professor,*' he 
said. 

"Thanks," said the Professor; "it's the 
very thing I was hoping for." 

Mr. Condron pitched his towel on to the stage 
and led them outside and across the grass to 
where a table was laid in a large waggon resem- 
bling a furniture-van. A ship's lamp hung from 
the roof and its light fell on Mrs. Condron, who 
was engaged in placing on the table a huge pot 
of coffee that had evidently been prepared in 
their own living- waggon, in which the stove 
cast a red glow on the polished fittings and 
shining kitchen utensils. 

" Now," she said, when they were seated, 
*' we can fill out the empty corners." 

Sjhe began to carve a chicken and Mr. 
Condon set to work on a ham. ' ' Eeal food 
used in this act," he remarked, " so let the per- 
formance be a credit to the show." 

A very enjoyable performance it was too. 
Mrs. Condron petted Oriel and plied him with 
choice morsels, and Mr. Condron appraised him 
from a theatrical point of view. 
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"Maybe you'd leave him with us to be 
trained ?" he said to the Professor. " He ought 
to have the stuff in him, you know." 

" I know," said the Professor, "but I'm not 
very anxious to make an actor of him." 

"'Ah, well," admitted Mr. Condroji, philo- 
sophically, " it could hardly be expected, 

after ." He stopped short and turned to 

the Professor apologetically, ' ' I'm sorry, • old 
man, I forgot for the moment." 

This sort of break, occurring so often in the 
conversation, puzzled Oriel greatly, but, seeing 
how sad the Professor's face became each time 
it happened, he forbore from questioning him, 
although he had an intuition that it had some- 
thing to do with his own origin, and that the 
Professor could tell him a good deal if he 
wished. 

" I wish you could put me on to a good heavy 
man," s^id Mr. Condron, to change the subject. 

" Why, is the man you have not all right?" 
^sked the Professor. 

" Oh, Cremorne is all right on the stage," 
admitted Mr. Condron, " but he's too damn 
heavy when he's off. I can understand a man 
playin' to the gallery in public, but hang it, it's 
a bit'too much when he plays to us in private. 
He's always holdin' the Mirror up to Nature." 

" And a nice blessed reflection she sees," said 
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Mrs. Condron. " She must be pretty sick of it 
by now." 

" And then he looks down on the whole 
crowd, and says that this show is the last 
straw," said Mr. Condron, bitterly. " Well, 
we mayn't be exactly up to Drury Lane, but 
hang it, it's a bit too thick to be called the last 
straw." 

" The last straw breaks the camel's back," 
quoted Mrs. Condron, sententiously ; " I 
wouldn't be sorry if it broke his back." 

"Oh, don't fear," said Mr. Condron, "he's 
not like a camel — I wish he was — a camel can 
go without a drink for a week," he added, 
significantly. 

" Him an' his dryness in the larynx !" sneered 
Mrs. Condron. 

" Would you believe it. Professor?" said Mr. 
Condron, " one night we were playing Bamlet 
to a big school — they had it for exams.^ — ^that 
man came on with his larynx so well lubricated 
that when he parted with the Ghost and came to 
the lines ' Hold, hold my heart, and you my 
sinews, grow not instant old, but bear me stiffly 
up,' his sinews didn't bear him up; and the 
Ghost had to come back and link him off the 
stage to keep him from fallin' over the foot- 
lights !" 

(d .ISO) K 
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" And that man thinks there's no one like him 
oii the boards !" said Mrs. Condron. 

" He's right," said Mr. Condron, " and 
that's something to be thankful for anyhow. 
But let us talk of pleasant things for a change." 

Their conversation turned on topics so much 
above Oriel's head, that their voices sounded 
very far away, and only reached him in dis- 
jointed sentences. 

" Well, aren't we thoughtless?" said Mrs. 
Condron, after a while. " This poor child is 
dead with the sleep, and here we are gossiping 
away, and nothing prepared for the night." 

" The Professor and I'll go for a little stroll, 
old girl, while you're makin' the bed," said Mr. 
Condron. 

'^ I'll be ready in a quarter of an hour," she 
replied, beginning to clear the table. 

The two old friends sauntered across the Green 
towards the town, and Mrs. Condron led Oriel 
to their own living-carriage, and, as the night 
air was chilly, set him in a comfortable arm- 
chair near the stove. While she removed the 
table from the waggon and replaced it by a 
mattress and bedclothes, he sat, va,guely content 
and happy, looking through the doorway at the 
towers of Ardee beyond the trees in the moon- 
light. It seemed a^ long time since he had 
parted withMr.Bredigan in the cheerless gas-lit 
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parlour, and he had seen and heard many in- 
teresting things in the interval. Kearney's 
parting words arose in his mind, and in the 
light of one day's experience he realised their 
truth. There was no doubt about it ; travel did 
make a man of a chap. Satisfied on this point, 
he was nodding in the warmth of the stove when 
Mrs.. Condron returned to him. • 

" Your bed is ready now, avic" she said, 
' ' and I think you'd better not wait for the Pro- 
fessor." 

' ' Yes, ma'am," said Oriel, rising obediently, 
and following her to the waggon. " Good-niglit, 
ma'am," he said as he climbed the steps. 

" Good-night, my son, and good rest," she 
Teplied, drawing the curtains she had hung over 
the open end of the carriage. 

Oriel undressed quickly and gOt into the 
shakedown and was soon fast asleep. He did 
not awake until the Professor, who had slept 
beside him without his knowing it, was up in 
the morning and ready to leave- the waggon. 

" Time to get up, old chap," said the Prb- 
:fessor. 

" I'll be ready in no time," said Oriel, spring- 
ing out of bed and hurrying into his clothes. 

Mr. Condron, looking very fresh and hearty 
after his night's rest, was standing near the tent 
an which the horses were kept, giving orders to 
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the unkempt whistle-maker, and Mrs. Condrom 
was busy cooking at the stove. 

A man with a big jug of fresh w§,ter led them 
behind the stage to one of the dressing-rooms, 
a small stuffy apartment hung with theatrical 
costumes, and adorned with pictures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Condron in various characters, and the 
bills of many thrilling dramas in which they 
had acted. Here they washed with great satis- 
faction, and completed their toibt with the aid 
of a looking-glass festooned with greasy wigs. 
Much refreshed, they emerged again into ,the 
clear morning air, and found the breakfast table 
laid in the sunlight opposite the living- waggon^ 
and Mrs. Cohdron presiding at the tea-pot. 

" Sorry you're not able to stay a day or two 
with us, Professor," she said. 

" I'm sorry, too,"- said the Professor, "but 
I'm anxious to get Oriel settled at Tirmon, and 
I can take in Bellingham fair on our way to- 
day." 

"Is it a good fair?" asked Mr. Condron, 
blowing a large saucerful of tea to cool it, 

" One of the best," replied the Professor. 
" The Patent Advertisements haven't reached 
there yet." 

"Do they affect you much?" inquired Mrs. 
Condron. 

"Couldn't make enough to buy a box of 
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matches in a district that goes in for cheap 
literature," said the Professor. 

" If they knew what's in those things they 
wouldn't touch them," said Mrs. Condron. 

" The Professor gives them better stuff at a 
fraction of the cost," said Mr. Condron. 

" You see I don't charge them the cost of 
advertising," said the Professor, " so I can 
afford to sell cheaper." 

Immediately after breakfast they said good- 
bye to the kindly show-folk, and went into the 
tov^m, which was just waking up for the busi- 
ness of the day. In the Main Street they sa#' 
the majestic Mr. Leonard Cremorne, who, after 
reading a poster which hung outside, entered 
a shop which lay between the two ancient 
Castles of the Pale, and emerged a few minutes 
later, ostentatiously reading a newspaper, and 
furtively wiping his mouth. 

" I think Mr. Cremorne has made his morn- 
ing libation to Bacchus," remarked the Pro- 
fessor. 

" What's that ?" asked Oriel. 

" An offering to the pagan god of the Drama 
— Dionysus," said the Professor, " who is also 
the God of Wine — Whence the bars in the 
theatres, which are his altars." 

At the hotel they hired a car to take them to 
the fair, and while it was being got ready, they 
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sauntered to the bridge across the Dee. Here 
they watched the water tumbling over the weir, 
and the Professor told the story of the great 
fight, nineteen hundred year? befol-e, between 
Ferdia and Cuchulain at the Ford, which gave 
the town its name. And, when the car came, and 
they were being driven along the white road in 
the shimmering heat, he pointed out, far away 
in the fields, the spot at which the Hound 6:^ 
Ulster slung himself with his girdle to a stone 
pillar that he might die standing, which he did, 
with his grey charger weeping on his shoulder, 
and his enemies standing around awe-stricken 
as the hero-light faded from his face, and the 
pillar was split with his dying sigh. 
, Oriel, listening to these heroic- memories, 
wondered how it was that when the Professor 
spoke of any place it became so picturesque and 
interesting, while Mr. Bredigan, in similar cir- 
cumstances, would have made it grey and cheer- 
less. He concluded that it was because Mr. 
Bredigan never had looked hack, while the 
Professor seemed to have looked back over 
thousands of years, and to have remembered all 
that was worth remembering since the begin- 
ning of the world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PROFESSOR TAKES DOWN A RIVAL AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY SETS HIM UP AGAIN. 

A FEW miles farther on they began to overtake 
the country folk on their way to the fair. Old 
women in plaid shawls and frilled caps sat in 
their carts amongst the ducks and hens, while 
their husbands trudged alongside in the dust, 
encouraging their donkeys by word and blow. 
Girls walked on the path carrying baskets of 
eggs and butter, and the younger men drove 
refractory cows and heifers, or rode bare-back 
on frisky colts. 

Great loads of hay and straw blocked their 
way here and there; but on the more open 
stretches of the road they trotted smartly past 
the carts, until they came abreast of an old 
woman driving a lively pony. She smiled a 
very wrinkled smile, and, applying the whip, 
raced them for over a mile, neck and neck, to the 
great delight of the people on the path, who 
cheered her as she passed. 
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" I congratulate you, madam," said the Pro- 
fessor, as they drew up at the entrance to the 
village, " on having more sport in you than 
most of the men." 

" Men, moryak!" she replied, scathingly. 
" The young boys is like ould men these days, 
and the ould men is ould divils." 

So sayin, she urged her pony forward, and 
,they followed in her wake, moving with difficulty 
through the panting cattle and perspiring 
drovers that thronged the wider end of the 
village street. They alighted from their car 
half way down the market, amidst a pan4e- 
monium of human voices, each endeavouring to 
make itself heard above the din of the others. 
'Fat apple-women, wearing sun-bonnets of cab-,, 
bage leaves, assured the passers-by that their 
fruit would melt in the mouth ; herriiig-vendors 
proclaimed in clarion tones that their fish were 
" every one a pound weight and some of them 
two" ; a man on a cart stacked with old clothes 
carried on a Dutch auction, and assured the 
ladies that the skirt in his hand would suit any 
of them down to the ground; and two hallad- 
singers facing each other sang in raucous unison 
the history of Bold Robert Emmet, in spite of 
the discordant squealing of scores of young pigs 
in carts covered with sacks or multi-coloured 
bed-spreads. Around a clump of trees at the 
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crossing of the roads, near the lower end of the 
village, were erected standings for fruit and 
cakes, and tent-like stalls, packed with religious 
ornaments, rosary-beads, prayer books, and 
gaudy gimcrack fairings, for which the country 
Doys and girls cautiously exchanged their scanty 
coppers. Behind these, near a shooting-gallery, 
a three-card-trick man carried on his trade with 
the aid of a big umbrella, and a generous youth 
sold packets, each containing a real gold watch, 
s, sovereign, and some silver, all for the reason- 
able sum of fifteen shillings. 

The Professor borrowed an empty soap-box 
from one of the shops and placed it in the shade 
of a tree, close to a black-bearded man wearing 
blue spectacles on another box, who was inform- 
ing his audience that he was Doctor Charlton, 
and that he had come to them straight from the 
English and German universities. The Professor 
stepped up quickly on to his rostrum and began 
to address the crowd, raising his voice so as to 
make himself heard by those around the Doctor. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he said, " I feel it 
my duty to warn you not to be misled by persons 
who come from English and German univer- 
sities. Remember that, for their own purposes, 
they have introduced into this country diseases 
from which you would not otherwise suffer — 
English cholera and German measles !" 
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This master-stroke had the effect of discon- 
certing the Doctor, who faltered in his speech, 
and then stopped altogether, and, closing his 
case, betook himself to another part of the fair 
amidst the jeers of his audience, who imme- 
diately gathered round the Professor. 

" I do not boast of common universities," 
went on the Processor, " and why? Because 
my Alma Mater was the greatest of all univer- 
sities—Nature herself. I have in the interests 
of suffering humanity studied and mastered the 
secrets of the earth. I have crossed the deserts 
and penetrated the forests of Africa, where no 
human foot but mine ever trod^ before or since, 
in the search of rare and priceless herbs. I 
have obtained the famous Black Lava a£ cost 
price from the natives in the mountains in 
India, where water boiled in the sun^ and 
snakes were thick as flies in honey. I have 
purchased the wonderful Oraculum Diaculum, 
at sixteen shillings a teaspoonful from the 
Arabs in their tents, and I have exchanged 
gold and precious stones with the wild men 
of Borneo for the powerful acid of, thef 
Barley Straw. And my sole desire through all 
these vicissitudes and hardships has been that 
every one of my fellow-countrymen and women 
should possess the Mens sana in covpore sano, 
which, being freely translated, means : a healthy 
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mind in a body from which all impurities of the 
blood have been scientifically eliminated. With 
that object I have come here to-day, and I have 
with me a cure for every disease, known and 
unknown — a remedy for every complaint from 
baldness to corns — each one guaranteed to cure 
the oldest -adult and not to harm the tenderest 
child." 

He opened the bag and produced one of the 
pink packets, which he held aloft between his 
finger and thumb. 

"Here, for instance," he remarked, " is a 
powder which has removed headaches, with 
equal efficacy, from the Crowned Heads of 
Europe, and from the humblest in the land. The 
price, you will be astonished to hear, is only one 
penny; and I advise you to take advantage of 
this offer, for the ingredients of this remedy are 
becoming rarer and rarer, and it may not be 
possible to obtain them, even at fabulous prices, 
in the immediate future." 

A dozen hands stretched up to him offering 
pennies, which were quickly exchanged for 
powders. The Professor then poured a milky 
liquid into a glass and held it up for inspection. 

' ' I am now about to illustrate for you the 
magical effect of my famous Blood-purifier, even 
on the most pernicious anaemia." He held up 
a phial containing a clear liquid. ' ' As you 
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see, the Blood-purifier contains no colouring 
matter, but the moment it mingles with the^ 
blood it restores it to its natural richness and 
strength." He poured the contents of the phial 
into the glass and instantly the milky liquid 
turned a brilliant red. "There!" he cried, 
triumphantly, ' ' can proof be stronger than 
that? Can you doubt that this remedy has 
removed pimples from the faces of many society 
beauties, whose blue-blood had become im- 
poverished? Can you believe that the cost of 
this marvellous liquid is but sixpence the bottle ? 
Yes, incredible though it may seem, for that 
small sum you can restore the glow of health to 
the aged frame, and bring back the bloom of 
loveliness to the maiden's cheek." 

Convinced by the Professor's eloquence and 
the evidence of their own eyes that the concoc- 
tion was all that was claimed for it, half a dozen 
thoughtful mothers and a few empimpled farm 
servants, purchased little phials and stowed 
them away in their baskets. When he had 
exhausted the resources of the crbwd, the Pro- 
fessor stepped down from his box and mopped 
. his heated brow. 

" I must wait now, old chap, for a fresh set 
of people," he said to Oriel. " I'll be here for 
another hour or two; so you may as well scamper 
around and have a look at the place." 
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The fair was now in full swing, and at the 
end of the street was a forest of cows' horns and 
drovers' sticks, from which arose the clamour of 
lowing cattle and the voices of dealers brow- 
beating the stolid farmers and vehemently slap- 
ping their outstretched palms to clinch the 
bargains. Further down, beyond the village, 
the horse-fair was carried on in a cloud of dust 
raised in " showing off" the paces of the 
frightened colts and spavined mares that 
lined the road. Anxious to escape from 
all the heat and turmoil^ Oriel elbowed his way 
through the jostling crowd, and strolled past 
the pretty Widows' Houses, admiring the mural 
tablets of the Blessed Virgin on their gables, 
and stood for a moment at the great Calvary 
opposite the demesne gates, through which he 
caught a glimpse of the castle towers. He found 
a path down to the river-side, and there he sat 
for a while, throwing pebbles into the water and 
watching the trout rise for the flies that courted 
death over the dark pools in the shadows. Then, 
lulled by the murmuring of the stream and the 
confused medley of sounds that reached him 
through the trees from the market-pljace, he fell 
asleep. 

An hour later he awoke, and hurried back to 
the fair, where he found the Professor packing 
his bags on the soap-box. 
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" Sold enough for to-day," he announced. 
" We'll refresh the inner man when I have 
cleansed the outer man of the dust of conflict in 
the rolling sea." 

" The sea!" cried Oriel, " are we near the 
sea?" 

" It's just round the corner, my son," said 
the Professor. " First turn to the right and 
there you are." > 

He returned the box to its owner, and, leaving 
the bags in the shop, led the way by a quiet lane 
to the shore, a quarter of a mile away. 

Oriel was amazed at the vast stretch of blue 
sea and the grandeur c^f the Mourne Mountainis. 
iThe white-capped waves tumbled noisily on the 
brown sand at their feet, and snowy-breasted 
gulls cried shrilly as they rose in the air, and, 
after poising for a few moments, dropped 
swiftly to the water again. So much engrossed 
was he in the scene that he failed to notice a 
spectacled man seated on a rock, puffing his pipe 
and gazing moodily cross the bay. The Pro- 
fessor, however, approached the disconsolate 
figure. 

" HuUo, Doctor," he cried, " sold out 
already?" 

" No," said the Doctor, laconically, " kicked 
out." 

" Impatient patient?" queried the Professor. 
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" No," answered the Doctor, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe on a rounded stone, " I 
had my whole stock on a tray and a damned 
horse backed into me, and squashed every 
blessed thing — I hadn't as much left as would 
dose a midge." 

" Hard luck, old man," said the Professor, 
sympathetically. " How is the Exchequer?" 

" Bust," said the Doctor, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Not a rex in the treasury." 

" That'll never do," said the Professor. He 
opened the smaller bag and looked into it. "I 
have enough left to start you, anyhow." Waving 
aside all protests, he transferred the residue of 
his own stock into the Doctor's eriapty case, 
which lay on the sand beside him. 

" It's all right, old man," he said, " we have 
a journey before us and that'll enable us to 
travel lighter. Hurry back to the fair and 
you'll get rid of the lot in no time." 

The Doctor, thanking him profusely, started 
back to the village, and the Professor undressed 
and plunged into the sea, where he swam, and 
floated, and dived to the great delight of Oriel, 
who stood at the edge of the water watching 
him, until the incoming tide drove him back to 
the grassy bank where the Professor's clothes 
were piled. The big man came out of the water 
dripping and refreshed, and scrambled into his 
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clothes without even shaking the glistening 
drops from his body. They walked back at a 
smart pace to the village to restore his circula- 
tion, and in a crowded little eating-house, where 
farmers and dealers were packed at narrow 
tables, they dined heartily on steak and onions, 
and washed them down with strong tea, poured 
from great tea-pots by sturdy red-armed girls, 
who were never at a loss for a stinging repartee 
to the witticisms that were flung at them by the 
diners. 

Their car was waiting for them in the noisy 
street when they came out, arid in a few minutes 
they were being driven away from the village on 
to the road to Tirmon. They neared the sea 
again for a few minutes, passing through the 
sleepy hamlet of Annagassan, where two small 
coal-steamers lay beached on the river-banks 
waiting for the high tides to float them, and a 
big mill stood silent and gloomy amongst the 
little white houses on the shore. Heading in- 
land, they jogged along an undulating road, and 
in the sweltering heat they were both growing 
drowsy when they were startled into wakeful- 
ness by the sudden appearance of a ragged man, 
who rushed from a wayside cabin and hailed th& 
car. The driver pulled up, and the man ap- 
proached the Professor. 
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' If you plaze, Professor," he said, " will 
you step into the house and have a look at the 
child? He's very sick." 

The Professor entered the cabin, followed by 
OrieL 

In a poor little room on a wretched bed lay 
a boy about ten years of age, his cheeks flushed 
and his eyes bright and feverish. His mother, 
a care-worn woman with a pinched face, bent 
over him smoothing the hair back from his 
heated brow. 

" He's this way since early mornin'," she 
said, " an' he's eatin' nothin'." 

The Professor felt the boy's pulse, and looked 
at his tongue. Then he nodded his head 
gravely. 

"This child is very ill," he said; "you'd 
better send for a doctor." 

" Ah, sure no doctor could be better than 
yourself," said the man. " Didn't I hear you 
at the last fair sayin' that you had a cure for 
every disease in the four quarters of the globe ! 
You can give him aise with something out of the 
bag. Professor." 

" I haven't a thing in the bag that would be 
good for him," said the Professor; " I'll have 
the doctor sent to you from Dunleer." He drew 
the man outside. "How are you off for 
money?" he asked. 

D 3S0) I. 
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The answer was a gesture expressive of 
despair, and the Professor drew a handful of 
silver from his pocket and pressed it into the 
man's reluctant palm. 

" I'm just lending you that," he said, " for 
the child's sake." 

At this the peasant's face cleared, and he took 
off his hat. 

" May the good God bless you this day," he 
said, " an' every day you rise. An' may you 
never know the want of a bit or sup, until the 
Heavens be your bed." 

The Professor lifted his bags^ff the car, and 
paid the jarvey, whom he directed to drive with 
all speed to Dunleer for the doctor. 

" I'm sorry. Oriel, my boy," he said, as the 
car disappeared, " that we must walk the rest 
of the way. But that child's life is more im- 
portant than your ease or mine." 

Orid agreed, and they set off cheerfully, 
leaving the peasant standing on the road mur- 
muring prayers for their welfare. A couple of 
hours later they Were in sight of the two grace- 
ful spires that rise from a cluster of trees in the 
" Churchland of St. Fechin." 



CHAPTEE X. 

ORIEL IS KEPT TILL CALLED FOR AT A POST OFFICE. 

The village lay close to the sea and consisted of 
two pretty churches on opposite banks of a rip- 
pling stream, a thatched school shaded by great 
chestnut trees, and a few comfortable dwelling- 
houses scattered along the intersecting roads. 
iThey crossed the bridge and entered the Post 
Ofl&ce, a very unofficial-looking building, whose 
notice board was almost hidden by rambling 
roses, and in whose window were displayed 
sweets and pencils and exercise-books, as well 
as rules and regulations. Mr. Flynn, a 
friendly, clean-shaven old man, greeted the 
Professor cordially on the threshold and 
solemnly shook hands with Oriel, and hoped 
he was very well. A dark-eyed, bronze-haired 
girl of twenty peeped- out from behind the 
screen which marked off the postal depart- 
ment from the sweet-shop. 

" HtiUo, Norah," cried the Professor, catch- 
ing sight of her, " I didn't expect to find you 
liere." 
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"I'm here for my health, Professor," she 
said, " and I'm having a very lazy time." 

" Don't believe her," said Mr. Flynn, " she's 
kept going all day, doing relief vs^ork for, Kitty, 
who is on a ^ioliday with her cousin." 

Norah was Mr. Flynn's niece from Dublin, 
and when the Professor told her they hoped to 
see her mother as soon as they reached the city, 
she smiled pleasantly and said she would write 
to her. 

' ' She'll be able to put you up for a f e^w days, 
anyhow," said Norah, " My room is vacant, 
you know." ^ 

" But you'll stay here for a few days, won't 
you ?" said Mr. Flynn. 

" I'm sorry I can't," said the Professpr, 
" but if you don't mind I'll leave Oriel with you 
for a while. I think he is rather tired of 
tramping, and I have a few more fairs to do 
before I can take to Dublin. 

" We'll be delighted to have him," said Mr. 
Flynn. 

" Indeed we will," said Norah, ruffling 
Oriel's hair. 

" That's a relief to Oriel, I am sure," said the 
Professor. 

"Oh, I'm not really tired," protested Oriel. 

" Not tired," said the Professor, " but will- 
ing to rest-^isn't that so ?" 
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" 'Spose SO," admitted Oriel. "But you'll 
come back for me?" he questioned, earnestly. 

Once bitten, twice shy," laughed the Pro- 
fessor. " Never fear, I'll come back." 

After tea in the back parlour, Mr. Flynn 
drove the Professor to Drogheda in his pony 
trap ; and Oriel was left alone with Norah, who 
gave him much information about the city as 
she washed up the delph in the kitchen. In 
return he told her the strange story of the red- 
cheeked woman and the mystery surrounding 
his birth. She was greatly interested, but rather 
disappointed to find that he did not know 
whether his infant clothing was marked with 
a crest or not. 

" Did the Professor tell you whether there 
were^ any initials or things like that on Oriel's 
clothes when he was found f she asked her 
uncle, when he returned in the evening. 

" Arrah, what would there be initials on 
them for?" said Mr. ^lynn. " There was no 
steam laundries in them days, an' people did 
their own washin'." 

" Yes, but Oriel's people were different, I'm 
sure," she said. " Foundlings seldom turn out 
the same as ordinary people." 

" Yes," admitted Mr. Flynn, " there was 
Peter Bridgeman, and he was a foundlin'." 

" And was he different?" asked Norah. 
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" He was," said Mr. Flynn. "He could 
move his ears, and he had double- jointed 
thumbs, an' he never took sugar in his tea." 

" Was that all?" said Norah. 

" Another peculiarity of his," said Mr. 
Flynn, " was that he did very bad carpentry. 
There's the kitchen door for instance— you 
know what that's like!" -# 

Norah nodded. 

" Well, he did it," said Mr. Flynn, sitting 
down to his newspaper, as if the kitchen door 
settled the matter. ' 

Norah admitted that moveable ears, and 
double-jointed thumbs, even when coupled with 
an incapacity for good carpentry, were hardly 
enough assumption that Peter Bridgeman was 
of noble birth. " But," she said, " it doesn't 
follow that there is not something good in store 
for Oriel, all the same." 

Oriel was given a small room over the shop, 
from whose window, as he undressed for the 
night, he could see the sea glittering in the 
moonlight and the lights of a ship disappearing 
on the distant horizon. 

After breakfast in the morning, he helped to 
harness the pony and put him in the trap. And 
when Mr. Flynn had driven off to sell tea at an 
absurdly low price in the outlying districts. 
Oriel set out to explore the village. Naturally, 
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he made for the sea. Passing the thatched 
school from which came an industrious bee-hives 
hum, he had a thrill of freedom such as he had 
not felt since his last holidays in Farney. On 
the rising ground beyond the stream he came to 
the square tower of a ruined castle, and he crept 
into this through a low doorway to an empty 
chamber that had evidently been used as a 
shelter for cattle. Little knowing that he was 
in the one-time summer residence of the 
Primates of Armagh, he climbed a dark stair- 
way and from the top had a glorious view of the 
surrounding country, and the vast blue sea be-, 
yond the sand-dunes. A steamer with a red 
funnel was heading towards the mouth of the 
Boyne, and as it approached nearer he could 
hear the sound of the paddles. He hurried 
down the stairway again, and ran towards the 
sea, hoping to get a closer view of the boat, but 
when he reached the shore it had entered the 
river and was lost to sight. He remained on 
the beach picking up strange shells, and making 
flat rounded stones, skip on the surface of the 
water until the Angelus bell warned him that 
it was time to return to the Post Office. 

The bread van from the town was at the door, 
and the driver was handing in a parcel ad- 
dressed to himself as he came up. This was 
from the . Prof essor, and contained a new suit 
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in the pockets of which were some coins of the 
reahn and a knife that had nine different tools. 

After dinner Norah settled herself to read a 
novelette in the shop, with her chair tilted back 
against the telegraph counter; and Oriel sat on 
the door-step testing the various implements of 
his knife on a piece of wood. Just as he 
reached the instrument for extracting small 
stones from a horse's hoof, his eye was attracted 
by the figure of a young man crossing the bridge 
—a smartly-dressed youth of about twenty-four 
who jauntily swung a silver-mounted cane as he 
sauntered along keeping on the edge of the path 
to avoid the cobble-stones. As he was passing 
the Post Office a sunbeam glinted through the 
trees at the church and f eU on the bronze hair 
of Norah behind the diamond-paned window, 
and the stranger, following the beam w^ith his 
roving eye, whistled a soft and plaintive note 
and stayed his steps. He adjusted his tie, 
pulled down his cuffs, and stepped past Oriel 
into the shop. Thanks to his rubber-soled shoes 
he entered quietly, and Norah, trea4ing a 
flowery path in the realm of Eomance with her 
feet on a box of Turkish Delight, did not be- 
come aware of his presence until he emitted a 
gentle cough, which caused her to kick the box 
away and come back to earth with some pre- 
cipitation. 
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Would you let me have a dozen of your very 
best green postage stamps?" said the strangef, 
politely removing his stravp hat and displayiijg 
a well-brushed head of straight fair hair. 

Norah handed him the stamps vphich he 
placed with an already large stock in his 
pocket-book. 

' ' Could you also 'let me have some of that 
fragrant vegetable known as tobacco — in ^the 
form of cigarettes ?" l^e asked. 

" We have only penny packets of Wild 
Honeysuckle," said Norah. 

' ' So called on account of their delicioiis 
fragrance, I presume," said the stranger. " I'll 
take sixpen'orth — perhaps there is a reduction 
for taking so large a quantity V 

Norah shook her head, with a smile at his 
f acetiousness, and handed him six packets. He 
extracted a cigarette from one and was about to 
light it when a thought struck him. 

" Do you object to smoking in the shop ?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, no," said Norah. . " My uncle smokes 
here constantly." 

" Ah, you have an uncle! A very useful 
thing, indeed. I don't know what I should 
have done often without one," said the stranger, 
with a reminiscent smile. " Strange thing, 
though," he pursued, " the uncle which has been 
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most obliging to me never calls me his nephew, 
and my father never refers to him as his 
brother-in-law." 

" Very strange," murmured Norah. 

" I think," continued the stranger, confiden- 
tially, ' ' his business has something to do with 
it — sort of family pride, you know." 

"Yes," said Norah, " I know; three brass 
balls wouldn't look well on the coat of arms." 

This was Greek to Oriel, but the stranger 
seemed surprised to hear such a remark in a 
country Post Office. 

"You don't belong to these parts, I think?'- 
he said. 

" Is that a compliment?" asked Norah, 

" It is," said the stranger. ' 

" Thank you," said Norah, " I'll make a note- 
of it." 

" By the way," said the stranger, " I shall be 
staying in this district for some time, and I'd 
feel obliged if I might have my correspondence 
kept till called for. I am staying near the 
coastguards' station. The people I am lodging 
with are rather inquisitive, and I'd rather noi 
have my letters sent to the house. Besides, it 
will give me an excuse for calling here every 
day. Would you mind ?" 

" Oh, no, only too pleased," said Norah. 

The stranger gave his name as Valentine 
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Courtney, and purchased some picture-post- 
cards, which he wrote and stamped on the 
counter. " I want to give my friends an idea 
of the beauties of the place," he remarked. 
" But," he added, significantly, " there is one 
beauty not on the picture-postcards." 

" Yes," said Norah, trying not to look self- 
conscious, " there's the old castle." 

" That's not what I mean at all," said Mr. 
Courtney. 

" I don't know anything else," said Norah, 
demurely. 

" The beauty I mean," said Mr. Courtney, 
" is " 



He was interrupted at this interesting point 
by the entrance of the postman, and, seeing that 
Norah had to attend to the evening mail, he 
departed without saying who the beauty was. 

Norah was out, and Mr. Flynn and Oriel were 
keeping shop when Mr. Courtney called for his 
letters. He entered the shop with an expectant 
smile, and, not seeing her, concluded that she 
was behind the screen. He coughed gently, and 
greatly to his surprise, instead of Norah, there 
appeared Mr, Flynn, with a book in his hand, 
and a pair of spec|.acles on the end of his nose. 

" My prophetic soul !" murmured Mr. Court- 
ney, much confused. 
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" What can I do for you, sir?'" asked Mr. 
Flynn. 

"Have you any — any — er — ^what d'ye call 
'ems 1" stammered Mr. Courtney. 

" No," said Mr. Flynn, solemnly, " I'm sorry 
to say we don't stock them." 

" What I did call for," said Mr. Courtney, 
laughing nervously, " were any letters that 
might have come for me — Courtney is the name. 
I arranged with the young lady who was here 
yesterday to have them kept till called for." 

Mr. Flynn inspected the pigeon-holes behind 
the screen. 

' ' I'm afraid you're forgotten this time," he 
announced. " There's not even a postcard for 

you." 

Mr. Courtney looked about him once or twice 
before leaving the shop, to make sure that Norah 
was not to be seen. 

"If it's me niece you're lookin' for," said Mr. 
Flynn, finding the place in his book, " I may as 
well ease your mind by tellin' you that she's not 
behind them biscuit boxes. She's away from 
home to-day." 

" Oh, thanks," gasped Mr. Courtney, and, as 
he hurriedly left the shop. Oriel thought he 
heard a chuckle from Mr. Flynn. 

At dinner Mr. Flynn remarked that a 
" Young Spark" had called for his letters. 
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" Yes," said Norah, " £e was here yesterday, 
and asked to have them kept for him." 

" I wonder, now," said Mr. Flynn, musingly, 

would he call every day if I was always in the 
shop instead of you." 

" He doesn't seem to have much trust in the 
people he is staying with," said Norah. 

" Maybe he'd trust them more if there wasn't 
a nice-lookin' girl in the Post Office," commented 
Mr. Flynn. ' ' If you take an ould man's advice 
— which I suppose you won't — ^you'll not believe 
the half of what he tells you." 

"And what about the other half?" asked 
Norah, to humour him. 

" Take that with a grain of salt, me dear," 
said Mr. Flynn, drily. " I know these young 
sparks an' the way they go on. I was a bit of 
a spark once meself , though you'd hardly think 
it to look at me now." ^ 

Norah toyed with the salt-cellar, and Mr. 
Flynn's eye twinkled. 

" I'd keep that on the telegraph-counter, if I 
was you," said he, and Norah said she'd see 
about it. 

Next day when Mr. Courtney called he .ex- 
pressed his delight at Seeing her in the shop 
again. " I was here yesterday and met your 
charming old uncle," he said. " I was greatly 
disappointed — not, of course, with your uncle. 
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who was all my fancy painted — and more per- 
haps — ^but because you were not here. Were it 
not for the glimpse I caught of you at the end 
of the street I should have found my evening 
flat, weary, stale, and unprofitable." 

"I'm afraid you're a sad flatterer," mur- 
mured Norah. 

" I'm always merry and bright, and always 
truthful," protested Mr. Courtney. 

" Oh, go on now!" said Norah, and Mr. 
Courtney, nothing loth, went on until the soup 
boiled over and the odour of damp ashes re- 
minded her of her household duties. 

He came to the shop every day for a week, 
and with each visit grew more complimentary, 
but' he seemed to make very little impression on 
Norah, who frowned at his approach and 
treated him with cold disdain. 

" I'll have to shak;e that fellow off," she said 
to Oriel, one morning; " he's a bit too cheeky." 

When Mr. Courtney strolled in at mid-day, 
he was received with freezing politeness. There 
was one letter for him, which he opened at once, 
and his face fell as he read it. 

" Just my luck !" he cried, " I must go back 
to the city to-morrow." He glanced enquiringly 
at Norah, but she betrayed no agitation. " But 
' absence makes the heart grow fonder,' doesn't 
it V he remarked. 
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." It depends on who is absent," said Norah, 
frigidly. 

" May I remind you occasionally of my 
existence, until I revisit these parts in the misty 
future ?" he asked. 

" I'm afraid I don't know you well enough 
for that," said Norah. 

" Oh, come now. Miss Norah!" he protested. 
^' "After all our chats, and that sort of thing, 
you cannot say that, you know." 

" I don't know what you mean by ' that sort 
of thing,' and, even if I did, I'd rather you 
wouldn't write to me," said Norah. 

" Very hard to understand woman in her 
hours of ease," murmured Mr. Courtney, con- 
fidentially to his cane. 

" I must say good-bye to you now. I have to 
see about the dinner," said Norah, holding out 
a limp hand, which he took and squeezed spas- 
modically, remarking that it was better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 

" And, then, also," he went on, " parting is 
such sweet sorrow." 

" In some cases only," said Norah. " Good- 
bye" 

He left the shop with every appearance of 

dejection; but before he reached the bridge he 
was swinging his cane and whistling, "The 
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Girl 1 1 left behind Me" quite merrily. Norah 
slammed the door as she entered the kitchen; 

She afterwards confided to Oriel that she had 
a sweetheart in Dublin, and that she had no 
wish to encourage " chancers" like Mr. Court- 
ney, who left a rag on every bush. 

One day Oriel accompanied Mr. Flynn on the 
pony trap to Clogher Head, a fishing village a 
few miles away, where silver-green mackerel 
were being landed from the boats in the harbour, 
and beautiful sea-anemones could be seen in the 
water off the rocks near the Smugglers' Cave. 
But Mr. Flynu's journeys were usually too long 
to be undertaken as jaunts; and Oriel contented 
himself by exploring every nook and cranny 
from the Holy Well to the shore. Except at 
meal times, he was out in the open air all day, 
and when the Professor came back for him, he 
found that the paleness induced by the appren- 
ticeship to Mr. Bredigan had disappeared 
under the influence of the sea-air and the sun, 
and he was brown and healthy once more. 

Oriel was glad to see the Professor again, but 
on the following morning when he was saying 
good-bye to Norah he regretted that he had to 
leave her so soon, and he allowed her to kiss him 
before He climbed into the pony trap "at the 
door, which was no small concession from a boy 
of his age. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" OLD, FORGOTTEN, FAR-OFF THINGS." 

Mr. Flynn had a call to make at the thatched 
and white-washed village of Baltrae amongst 
the sand-dunes, and, therefore, drove into the 
town by the road along the Boyne, where the 
pony made a spirited attempt to run away from 
a big steamer that was noisily churning its way 
out to sea with a long trail of froth on the full 
tide in its wake. When they came in sight of 
Drogheda, lying behind the arches of the 
viaduct in the clear morning light, Oriel 
thought at once of the ancient cities that the 
Captain used to tell of, whose great gates lay 
open in the buttressed walls. A fast train dashed 
across the bridge on a level with the spires as 
he looked, and the illusion of mediaevalism was 
destroyed until they drew up five minutes later 
at the storm-worn and age-blackened gate of St. 
Lawrence in the principal street. 

Here they parted with Mr. Flynn, who would 
listen to no thanks from the Professor for his 
hospitality to Oriel. 

(* 3t») 161 V 
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" It was no compliment at all," he said, " he 
was company for Norah, and we were delighted 
to have him. Good-bye, Oriel," he went on, 
" and if you're ever this way again, remember 
that we'll always be glad to see you." 

" And I'll be glad too," said Oriel, shaking 
hands with the kindly old man, who thereupon 
touched the pony with the whip, and, passing 
through the gate, was gone before they had time 
to thank him further." 

The Professor had some purchases to make at 
the chemists, and a few odds and ends to buy 
elsewhere. When he had finished his shopping, 
he showed Oriel the broken walls and ruined 
towers of the historic town, and told him of the 
sieges, burnings, and massacres it had witnessed 
through many stormy centuries. Then, after a 
short visit to one of the modern churches, they 
left the town and took the tow-path along the 
river. 

" We'll go by canal," said the Professor, "I 
know most of the bargees; and I think you will 
like the trip. Anyhow, it will be better than 
kicking our heels all day, either here or in 
Navan." 

They had not gone very far when they were 
overtaken by a barge on which a grizzled man 
sat puffing an ill-coloured clay pipe, and con- 
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templatively watching the peat-smoke from the 
cabin chimney. 

" Taking any passengers to-day?" asked the 
Professor, as the boat came abreast of them. 

" We'll take you, anyhow, Professor," said 
the bargeman, cheerfully. " Jump aboard." 

He turned the helm slightly, and allowed the 
boat to rub against the bank until the Professor 
and Oriel stepped on to the deck. 

" We'll have you as far as Navan, I hope?" 
he said, as he placed two boxes to serve as seats 
for them. 

" Yes," said the Professor, " the fair is there 
to-morrow." 

' ' And is the young lad learnin' the trade, 
too?" asked the bargeman, with a glance at 
Oriel. 

" Oh, no," replied the Professor, "I'm taking 
him to Dublin, and I hope he'll choose some other 
trade when he is old enough." 

" Sure enough, yours is a hard life," said the 
bargeman, ' ' tramp in' about the country in hail, 
rain, an' snow, with never a home of your own 
to settle down in. Even the big money a man 
earns doesn't make up for the hardship and the 
want of comfort, in the heel of the hunt." 

He was a very friendly man, and he allowed 
Oriel to take the hehn on the wide reaches of the 
xiver while he washed the potatoes for the 
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dinner. The Professor set up his laboratory 
on a box in front of the chimney, and there pro- 
ceeded to compound his specifics. Soon they 
reached the obelisk at the spot where King 
William crossed the Boyne and defeated King 
James (familiarly referred to by the bargemen 
as ' ' Billy" and ' ' Shamus") and, from there on, 
the canal was like a by-way in Fairyland. The 
trees met overhead, shading them from the sun, 
and they passed under G-othic bridges made 
beautiful by delicate ferns and soft green plush- 
like lichen growing in the masonry. Below, in 
the clear water, roach and bream moved lazily, 
and trout darted quickly from their prow; coots 
fled panic-stricken through the sedge, and king- 
fishers flashed ahead like rainbow-coloured 
arrows. 

As they were passing a peaceful lawn-like 
pasture, the bargeman pointed to a grassy 
mound not far from the river bank. 

" That's Eosnaree," he said to Qriel, " where 
King Cormac Mac Art is buried. You know 
about him?" 

" No," said Oriel. 

" Well, the King lived at Sletty instead of at 
Tara," said the bargeman, " because he had a 
kind of a blemish that kept him from the Royal 
Court, and when he was dyin', bein' a Christian 
man, he didn't want to be buried with the ould 
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pagan Kings at New Grange, but here at 
Rosnaree,^ facin' the risin' sun. But, when he 
was dead, them that was tould off to bury him 
thought it wouldn't be right to have his bones 
laid in this lonely place, an' they made up their 
minds to bring him to the Eoyal tomb. But, 
when they were crossin' the ford farther up, the 
Boyne rose between its banks and swept the 
King's body from their shoulders and landed it 
here on the very spot that he had chosen for 
himself." 

" Yes," continued the Professor : — 

" At morning, on the grassy marge 
Of Eosnaree, the corpse was found, 
And shepherds at their early charge 
Entombed it in the peaceful ground." 

" Be dam — but you can rhyme like winkin'," 
said the bargem!an, admiringly. 

' ' I'm afraid I can't claim credit for that 
rhyme," said the Professor. He quoted the 
whole of Ferguson's poem. The Burial of King 
Cormqc, and told them many tales of the great 
heroic past. And thus they hardly felt the time 
passing until they were in sight of the woods 
of Slane and the abbey-crowned hill on which 
St. Patrick lighted the Paschal fire on his first 
Easter Eve in Ireland. 
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" I think I heard the Professor callin' you bet 
the name of Oriel?" remarked the bargeman. 

"Yes," said Oriel. 

" Well, behind them hills is Mount Oriel, the 
highest point in these parts," he said. "Maybe 
it's from that you got your name?" 

" I don't know," said Oriel. 

The Professor said nothing, but his face grew 
very sad, and for a long while he remained silent 
with his chin on his hand, sunk deep in thought. 

At the bridge of Slane, beside the noisy weir, 
the boy who had charge of the horse, a shy and 
silent youth, joined them, and they had dinner. 
The Professor shared the food he had brought 
in return for hot potatoes, and salt from the 
bargeman's kitchen. The horse stood on the 
bank crunching his feed of oats, and when he 
had washed it down with a bucket of water 
raised from the canal by a rope, they resumed 
their journey. 

They passed the castle of a marquis with 
small cannon on its terrace, and the Maiden's 
Rock amongst the woods at Beauparc, and they 
glided slowly on, now on the broad bosom of the 
river, now in the narrow canal, up through lock 
after lock until they landed at last in the even- 
ing below the bridge at Navan. There they 
said good-bye to the bargeman and climbed the 
steps to the market-place. 
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They had some difficulty in finding lodgings, 
as most of the houses were full ; but finally they 
were taken in at a clean white- washed house on 
the outskirts of the town, where four cattle- 
dealers in blue melton overcoats and hard hats 
sat smoking and chatting on the window-sills. 

After tea they went for a stroll. The streets 
were very quiet and most of the inhabitants 
seemed to have gone to a theatrical performance 
in the Town Hall, outside which glaring posters 
advertised " The Silver King." Oriel and the 
Professor were standing on the path inspecting 
these when a man, evidently an actor, left the 
door and sauntered towards them. 

" I say, Cagliostro," he said, touching the 
Professor's arm, and indicating Oriel, " who is 
that boy?" 

The Professor turned white under his tan, 
and shrank from the actor's touch as if he were 
a leper. 

" What business is it of yours?" he said, 
shortly. 

" Well, I think I. know who he is," said the 
actor. 

" You have no claim on him," said the Pro- 
fessor, fiercely. 

" Perhaps not," said the actor, and then 
muttered something under his breath which 
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Oriel did not catch, but which sent the Pro- 
fessor into a blaze of anger. 

" You dirty hound!" he cried, drawing out 
and hitting the other a blow in the face which 
sent him sprawling on the path. , 

Several loungers immediately gathered around, 
and two men rushed from the hall, and when the 
actor, cursing volubly, scrambled to his feet, 
restrained him from approaching the Pro- 
fessor. The latter stood for a moment glaring 
at him furiously, and then turned on his heel 
and strode quickly down the street and entered 
the nearest public-house. 

Oriel, greatly frightened, followed his guar- 
dian, and found him standing at the counter 
with a glass of brandy in his hand. The Pro- 
fessor, on seeing him at his side,, stopped with 
the glass at his ^ips, and then, after a second's 
hesitation, pitched the liquor on to the floor 
without drinking a drop of it. 

' ' I forgot you for the moment, Oriel," he said, 
apologetically. 

They left the shop and walked down to the 
river side. 

" You'll try to blot this evening from your 
memory, won't you, my boy?" entreated the Pro- 
fessor, as they walked along the bank. 

" Yes," said Oriel. But he remembered it for 
many a day. 
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After an hour's walking, the Professor was 
somewhat cahner, and they returned to their 
lodgings. Oriel, who was very tired, went to 
bed immediately, and notwithstanding the noise 
from a room downstairs, in which their fellow- 
lodgers were playing cards, slept well, and 
arose in the morning refreshed and hungry. 
But the Professor looked as if he had spent a 
sleepless night. 

The Professor had a good run at the fair, and 
iad disposed of his whole stock early in the 
day. After a hurried meal in their lodg- 
ings, they rushed to the railway station and 
hoarded the afternoon train to Dublin, just as 
the porters were banging the doors, and the 
guard was putting the whistle to his lips. 

Their fellow-travellers were a soft-faced 
youth of about twenty, with a carpet-bag 
labelled for the city, and a small, knarled man, 
whose weather-beaten face was scored with the 
wrinkles of a large and varied experience of 
life. The youth gazed out of the window and 
spoke little; but the knarled man was exceed- 
ingly discursive, and imparted much informa- 
tion, both general and personal, in a distinctly, 
Oockney accent. 

" Any refreshment-room at the next stop?" 
/he asked the soft youth. 

" Don't know," said the youth. 
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" Or public-'ouse near the station?" went on 
the knarled man. 

"I couldn't say," said the soft youth. 

" Ma3^be you don't even know wot people do 
in public-'ouses ?" asked the knarled man, ironi- 
cally. 

" I do," answered the youth, with unexpected 
vehemence, " I was in one for two years and 
seven months." 

"Lucky you!" said the knarled man. " I 
wish I could spend two minutes an' seven 
seconds in one now — just enough time to go 
through a performance with a bottle of stout, 
an' t-may tell you I wouldn't need much^ressin' 
to do me little piece. I suppose you wouldn't, 
either?" 

" I belong to the Anti-treating League," said 
the youth, indicating an enamelled button on 
the lapel of his coat. 

" Oh, you do, do you ?" said the knarled man. 
' * Then Arizona is the place for you, me lad, 
among the Sparklers." 

"Sparklers?" queried the Professor. 

" Yus," said the knarled man. " Chaps that 
come in from the mines, and can make a candle 
flame sparkle with a revolver bullet at twenty 
yards. They usually ask people to 'ave drinks 
with 'em, an' it's wonderful 'ow 'ard it is to 
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refuse a hinvitation when the business end of a 
revolver is coolin' the butt of your ear." 

" It must be extremely difficult," agreed the 
Professor. 

" Halmost himpossible," said the knarled 
man, ' ' unless you want to give up liquid 
refreshment altogether and go to a plice where 
you'll need it very badly for ever an' ever, amen. 
Ah, Arizona's a grite country, I can tell you." 

" You've been there, I presume?" said the 
Professor. 

" Yus," said the knarled man, "very few 
plices I 'aven't been — New York, San Francisco, 
Constantinople, an' Sydney— lived in Sydney 
for ages. Know the Parkinses of Sydney, 
guv'nor?" 

" I regret that I haven't the pleasure," said 
the Professor, gravely. 

"Grite friends of mine," said the knarled 
man, reminiscently. " Many's the time I was 
in their 'ouse for dinner— 'undreds of years ago 
it seems now. That "was when I used to go out 
in hevenin' dress — didn't always wear the hand- 
me-downs, you know." 

"No?" said the Professor, with polite 
interest. 

" I should sye not," he went on. " But you 
forget a lot of things that's taught in Heton an* 
'Arrow when you chuck the pumps an' the 
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boiled rags. My people was swells — thousands 
of years ago — an' I don't know what they'd say 
if 1 they saw me now." 

The train drew up at a lonely junction at this 
point, and the knarled man, spying a house of 
refreshment near the station, left the carriage. 

' ' Join me V he invited the Professor. 

" No, thanks," said the Professor. 

" Eight !" he said, and disappeared quickly 
from their sight. He did not return to them 
again, but, just as the train was moving out of 
the station, Oriel caught a glimpse of him 
clambering into the last carriage in spite of a 
porter's efforts to restrain him. 

The train now began to travel very fast, and 
it flew past so many houses, fields, trees, and 
telegraph poles, and shrieked over so many level 
crossings, and roared under so many bridges, 
that Oriel began to think that they must have 
taken the wrong line, and they were on their 
way to Cork instead of to Dublin. He was 
about to express his doubts to the Professor, 
when suddenily they ran into the suburbs, and in 
a few minutes they were on the platform of 
Broadstone Station, with a score of. jarveys, in 
the pillared shelter, importuning them from 
their cabs and cars. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CURIOSITY SHOP. 

From the open space in front of the station^ 
which stands high above the sea-level, Oriel had 
his first view of the city lying beneath in the 
mellow light of the declining sun. The Pro- 
fessor pointed across the roofs, domes, and 
towers to a black spire standing out against the 
blue of the Three Eock Mountain. 

" That church," he said, " marks the end of 
our journey. So step out, my boy, and we'll 
soon be there." 

They turned down a side-streetj and found 
themselves opposite the grounds of a large 
building which had two great statues guarding 
it" doors, and a lady in grey stone with a book 
in one hand and a gas-bracket in the other 
facing them. That, the Professor said, was 
where the Barristers were made, and Oriel, 
catching a glimpse of a group of children play- 
ing on the grass under the dark-boled trees, 
concluded that apprenticeship to the Law began 
very early in life. 

The dingy streets through which they passed 

17» 
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teemed with scantily-clad urchins risking their 
lives in the traffic under the eyes of their slat- 
ternly, gossiping mothers. The doorways 
exhaled the peculiar stale atmosphere of the 
slums, and the windows and fanlights were 
dust-laden and cobwehbed. In some shops 
every article was either musty or moth-eaten; in 
others mouldy potatoes and decayed cabbages 
were piled on the shelves. The groceries seemed 
to have hardly enough stock for a single day, 
but the public-houses appeared to have more 
than enough for a year. 

There was such an air of poverty all around 
him that Oriel was beginning to form a very 
unfavourable opinion of Dublin, when suddenly 
they emerged on to the quays. There he saw 
a long line of cars and carriages on their way 
back from a polo-match in the Park, and a tram, 
all polished glass and glowing plush, clearing 
the traffic from the shining rails with its clang- 
ing gong. In a moment he had forgotten the 
squalor of the dingy streets, and he was caught 
in the glamour of the city. 

For a few minutes they stood on the bridge 
opposite the silent and deserted Four Courts.^ 
The great dome and the statues over the portico 
were mirrored in the Liffey, and the gulls sweep- 
ing down seemed to be trying to effect an 
entrance by the windows in the water. In the 
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west tlie obelisk in the Phcenix Park stood up 
stark against the flaring sunset, and, in the east, 
beyond the last bridge, the Custom House rose 
towering over the roofs, and behind it, dimly 
outlined in the golden haze, they could see a 
shoulder of the Hill of Howth. 

They proceeded up Winetayern Street, be- 
neath the old-fashioned wooden awnings of the 
coffin-makers, of the bird-fanciers, and the 
second-hand clothes dealers, and as they passed 
under the Chapter House arch on St. Michael's 
Hill the bells chimed in the belfry of Christ 
Church above them. They crossed another 
tram-line, and almost immediately came in sight 
of the dark towering church of St. Patrick, and 
the cluster of ancient houses that surrounded 
it. 

In a quaint old street close to the Cathedral 
the Professor entered a curiosity shop, on the 
sign-board of which could be faintly discerned 
the name PAT ENAGH. Its window was 
crammed with grotesque and fascinating 
antiques in great disorder : on the upper shelf 
«ly-eyed Chinese mandarins jostled innocent- 
looking shepherds and shepherdesses; fierce, 
l)razen, candle-eating dragons glared murder- 
ously at dashing cavaliers on curvetting horses ; 
and Toby jugs smiled happily at them all. On 
the lower shelves there were cut-glass decanters, 
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willow-pattern dishes, old prints and inlaid 
tobacco cabinets, and bundles of books tied with 
coarse string. Amongst these were two violins, 
which apparently had seen better days. A card 
on the sounding-board of one intimated that the 
price of the instrument was 5s. — ^without bow, 
3s. 6d. ; and further, that it was no toy, and went 
on to state that a beginner could begin just 
as well on it as on a more expensive one, and 
ended with the natural question : ' ' Why pay 
more to start?" The other was labelled 
" Genuine Stradivarius (Copy) 15s. 6d. — worth 
double," and an undertaking was given in writ- 
ing that the purchaser, if a beginner, would be 
taught in a few minutes a scale in which 
thousands of airs could be played without 
trouble. 

A plump little old man with a shining, pink, 
clean-shaven face, and round guileless eyes was 
dusting some music on a Sheraton desk with a 
red handkerchief. As they entered, he quickly 
tucked the handkerchief into a pocket of his 
swallow-tailed coat, and came forward to greet 
them. 

" Welcome, Professor!" he said, " we were 
expecting you. Norah wrote to say that you 
would be here for tea." 

" And here we are, Mr. Timpany," said the 
Professor, " as hungry as two hunters." 
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Mrs. Timpany, at the sound of their voices, 
came out of the kitchen and received them with 
great heartiness. She was a good-natured, 
jolly-looking woman, even stouter than her hus- 
band, and she wore an exceedingly tight black 
dress, and an elaborate set of gold chains and 
lockets. 

" And is this Norah's new sweetheart?" she 
said, taking Oriel by the shoulders, and turning 
his face to the light. " Bedad, I think her 
taste is improvin'," she remarked, after inspect- 
ing him well. 

"I'm glad you approve of him," said the 
Professor. 

" So well you may be glad," said Mrs. Tim- 
pany, " for what passes me in the line of males 
is worth havin' I can tell you." 

" I can see Mr. Timpany visibly swelling with 
pride," said the Professor, laughing. 

"He needn't be swellin' then," said Mrs.. 
Timpany, " for he's the exception that proves 
the rule." 

Mr. Timpany took this back-hander with a 
eherubic smile, and they all entered the cosy 
kitchen-parlour in high good humour. There 
was a glowing fire in the range which made the 
room a trifle too warm at that time of year, but 
it added to its homeliness, and cast a soft light 
on the wall-paper of a bygone generation, and 

b>3a») N 
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the old engravings on the walls. Antique 
candlesticks and a cuckoo clock adorned the 
mantel-piece, and a decrepit old piano stood in 
one corner, and a tall press with fretwork panels 
in another: 

The table was laid for tea, and Mrs. Timpany 
opened the oven and produced a hot cake, which 
she cut into substantial slices and buttered with 
generous hand, while her spouse boiled a sauce- 
pan full of eggs with his eyes on the clock so as 
to keep within the allotted time. The meal was 
enlivened by many racy stories of the Condrons' 
Theatre, to which Mr. Timpany had been at- 
tached in his early years and for which he still 
had an affectionate regard. 

" Only I'm married and settled down now," 
he said, w^ith a sigh, ' ' it wouldn't take much to 
make me join them again." 

" A wife is a terrible drag on a wild young 
divil like this," said Mrs. Timpany, with twink- 
ling eyes. 

After tea, while the Professor and Mr. Tim- 
pany were chatting over their pipes, Oriel 
slipped out through the shop and stood at the 
front door. It was now dusk and the lamp- 
lighter was passing through the street to an 
accompaniment of delighted cheers from the 
children that thronged the pavement awaiting 
his arrival to continue their play. Solemn little 
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girls carried on a quiet game of " Hop-Scotch" 
on the chalked flagstones, while their noisier 
sisters were playing " Eings of Eoses" or 
" Needles and Threads" in the ro^adway; and 
the boys waged tremendous battles farther 
down. Suddenly, above the clamour of their 
shrill voices, a bell rang out from the Cathedral 
tower, and Oriel, looking up, saw a light in a 
small window under the belfry. This bell was 
followed by another, and still another, until the 
air was filled with their clangour. Snatches of 
hymn tunes floated over the roofs, at first slowly 
and tentatively, but they seemed to gather 
strength and courage, and loudly flung their 
music around the sordid streets below. 

Fascinated for a while by the medley of 
sounds. Oriel soon grew weary of it, and retired 
into the shop. Amongst a pile of dusty books 
he lit on an illustrated volume of Gulliver's 
Travels, and settled himself with it under the 
paraffin lamp. In a moment he was journeying 
■with the giant in Lilliput, and he followed his 
adventures with feverish interest until, a 
quarter of an hour later, he felt a hand on his 
shoulder, and found the Professor at his side. 

" So you have been wandering in Lilliput," 
he remarked. " If you close your book now 
and come with me, I'll show you where Gulliver 
lived." 
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Oriel jumped up with alacrity, and accom- 
panied him down the narrow street and round 
the front of the Cathedral. They passed 
through a quiet little lane in which the houses 
were very old and quaintly gabled, and emerged 
into a street even noisier than the one they had 
left. Here, through great iron gates set in a 
high enclosing wall, the Professor pointed out 
the large, square brick house in which the great 
Dean had lived nearly two hundred years before. 
As they returned through the Cathedral Close 
Oriel heard the story of Stella, and saw the 
window from which the broken-hearted cynic 
watched on his sick-bed the light that came 
through the stained-glass from the candles that 
surrounded her bier as she lay dead in the 
church. 

When they re-entered the shop they found 
Mr. Timpany, arrayed in a fresh white shirt 
and a very well-worn dress suit, being helped 
into his overcoat by Mrs. Timpany. 

" Just in time, Professor," he said, " I'm off 
to ' The Harp,' and I was thinkin' you'd like to 
come with me." 

"Well, I would," admitted the Professor; 
" but what about Oriel?" 

" Oh, he's too tired," put in Mrs. Timpany. 
' ' He'll go to bed shortly — ^won't you, avic ?" 
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" I suppose SO," said Oriel, dolefully, " but 
I'm not tired." 

" Perhaps not now/' said the Professor, 
" but I'm afraid you would be in three hours." 

" And a half," added Mr. Timpany. " Three 
hours and a half — and the noise, and the smoke, 
and— every thing. " 

" I think you had better go to bed, old chap," 
said the Professor. " Some other time you'll 
be able to come to ' The Harp.' " 

When Mr. Timpany and the Professor had 
gone off together, Mrs. Timpany settled down 
to mend socks at the table, and Oriel, with her 
permission, took Gulliver from the shop and sat 
opposite to her. But he did not read very 
much, as she cross-examined him at great length 
about his early life and the mystery of his birth. 

" I'd just like to know who you are," she said, 
when he had told her all he knew. " You're a 
good-lookin' boy, an' I wouldn't wonder if you 
had blue blood in you." 

" My nose bled last week, and it was red," 
volunteered Oriel. 

" It's not the way it looks that matters, but 
the quality," said Mrs. Timpany. "It's like 
port wine — ^the longer it lies idle, the better it's 
supposed to be. Or like them antiques in the 
shop that were as common as dirt when they 
were made, but now,' just because they're ould, 
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they're thought a lot of, though they're not a bit 
more useful or ornamental — less, in fact, if 
anything. But as I was sayin'," she went on, 
" you may turn out to be somebody some day, 
and then I suppose you'll look at nobody." 

"Oh, indeed I will," protested Oriel, 
earnestly. 

" We'll see," she said, with a smile. 

As she held the darning-needle to the light to 
thread it. Oriel noticed that she wore three 
plain gold rings on the third finger of her left 
hand. 

"I see you're lookin' at my rings," she re- 
marked. " Them's landmarks." 

" Landmarks?" queried Oriel. 

" Yes — every one of them stands for a hus- 
band," she explained. 

" But I thought you could have but one," said 
Oriel. 

" One at a time — that's the way I had them," 
said Mrs. Timpany. 

" That was put there by my first"-r-she went 
on, fingering the lowest ring — ' ' poor Clafierty, 
the quietest little man that ever was. He was 
an undertaker, but he was a delicate poor fellow, 
and he died young. He had built up a nice 
little business — for the city was very unhealthy 
in them times — ^but, like McSwiggin that had 
the public-House at the end of the street, I might 
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say he was his own best customer after all. He 
had a beautiful oak casket with brass fittin's 
made on spec — his masterpiece, he used to say^- 
but nobody ever bought it, and we used it for 
himself in the end." 

She looked at the fire for a few minutes 
before going on, nodding her head sadly, and 
twisting the ring on her finger. 

"Me next," she resumed, " was Pat Enagh 
that owned this shop. I had great comfort in 
his time — he used to spend the best part of the 
day out at auctions, and when he'd get home, as 
like as not, he'd be that tired that he'd fall 
asleep in his chair after tea. I learnt the 
business from him. He used to say that the 
safest rule for them that wasn't brought up to 
the trade was to buy the ugliest and unlikeliest- 
lookin' things, for the chances were strong that 
they were right. And that's what I do : I get 
the names and dates from the auctioneer, an' I 
always know that I can charge a good price for 
an article when a customer pretends he doesn't 
think much of it. But I found it hard enough 
to pull along after he went to his reward ujitil 
I married Mr. Timpany." 

' ' And what does he do, ma'am ?" asked Oriel, 
politely trying to stifle a yawn. 

" Didn't you know?" she asked, in surprise. 
" He plays at ' The Harp.' " 
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Oriel thought her grammar a little faulty 
until she explained that ' The Harp' was not 
a musical instrument but a music-hall. 

" He's the pianist there," she said, proudly.' 
' ' And I must say that of all my husbands he's 
really the greatest comfort—' the third time is 
the charm,' you know. . There was times when 
people got that healthy that there was little or 
no call for coffins, an' there was times when 
people seemed to have sense enough not to buy 
antiques, but somehow people always want 
music, an' it's something to see the wages comin' 
in regular every Friday night, instead of waitin' 
for death or foolishness to help you to live." 

At this , point Oriel tried to stifle another 
yawn, but failed, and was caught in the ^ct. 

" I knew you were tired, my hero," said Mrs. 
,Timpany, rising and lighting a candle in a 
brass candlestick. " Now, off you pop to bed." 

Oriel protested that he really wasn't tired. 

" Oh, I know it's only because the dustman is 
after passin' that you can't keep your eyes 
open," she said, " but you'll go to bed all the 
same." 

She led the way up the narrow creaking stairs 
and showed him into a bedroom over the shop 
— a small chamber with a small, bare, well- 
scrubbed floor and a strip of carpet on either 
side of a big wooden bed. In one corner was 
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a chest of drawers, on which a night-light 
burned in a red glass bowl before a picture of 
the Saviour, and there was a holy-water stoup 
on the wall near the door. 

" Now," said Mrs. Timpany, placing the 
candle on the mantelpiece, " you just get into 
bed and go to sleep, and I'll wake you up for 
your supper later on when we're havin' our own 
downstairs. Don't forget to say your prayers." 

She went out and closed the door, and Oriel 
knelt at the bedside to pray. But he was so 
sleepy that he dozed for a few minutes on his 
knees, with his face in his hands, until the /great 
bell of the Cathedral struck nine and started 
him into wakefulness. He finished his prayers, 
and undressed hurriedly. Then he crept into 
bed, and was asleep almost before his head 
touched the pillow. 

He was awakened some hours later by Mrs. 
Timpany, who was standing at his bedside with 
a mug of hot eocoa and some bread and butter. 
She left him to eat it alone, and downstairs he 
could hear the frequent bursts of laughter that 
punctuated the Professor's table-talk. When 
he had finished his supper, he placed the empty 
mug on a chair, and fell asleep again, in spite 
of the chiming of the bell and the strange night- 
eries from the streets. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PROFESSOR BUYS A NEW HAT. 

When Oriel opened his eyes in the morning, he 
saw through the window that it was half -past 
nine on the clock of St. Patrick's. He jumped 
out of bed immediately, and, having hurried 
through his toilet, was downstairs with a wet 
fringe in ten minutes. Mrs. Timpany, who had 
evidently heard him moving in the room above, 
was making toast at the kitchen fire. 

" Well, Mr. Sleepy-head that wasn't tired," 
she said, smiling, ' ' are you ready for your 
breakfast ?" 

" Yes, please," said Oriel. 

" The Professor and Mr. Timpany are gone 
down town on business, so you'll have to amuse 
yourself while they're away," she remarked. 

" I'll stay here until they come back," said 
Oriel, 

" Indeed you'll do no such thing — ^this lovely 
day," she protested, " an' the sun splittin' the 
trees outside. You'll have to get used to the 
city, you know." 
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After breakfast lie strolled out, and found 
himself in a very different atmosphere from that 
of the night before. There were no children in 
Cannon Street except the very young ones that 
played near the doorways ; but dotted along the 
curb were shawled women presiding over fish, 
fruit, and vegetable stalls. Shopkeepers were 
busy setting out their more attractive wares on 
the path, and, at the house opposite, a yellow- 
haired girl was hanging out ancient dolmans 
with the aid of a sweeping-brush. 

Along the Cathedral railings in Patrick 
Street, the pavement was littered with piles of 
old clothes and superannuated odds and ends : 
old lamps, old pots and pans, old oleographs, old 
delph, old clocks, old advertisement trays, old 
locks, old keys, and a hundred other equally 
useless things were spread under the feet of the 
passers-by. Each pile was presided over by a 
shabby man or woman with as much attention 
as if all their goods had come straight from the 
hands of the manufacturers, and one woman,- 
whose stock consisted of a pile of musty books, 
four old hats, an oleograph of Parnell, and a 
long row of old boots, sat on a moth-eaten trunk 
and polished away at the footwear, as if in haste 
to give them an appearance of comparative 
freshness before the market was over. Further 
down things were very much livelier, and 
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ancient garments were being sold like hot-cakes. 
A sturdy woman with a cheerful red face was 
just arriving from the direction of Christ 
Church with a huge bundle on her back. 

" Get out of me way there," she cried, " for 
it's me that has the bargains." As she swung 
the bundle from her shoulders, it caught Oriel 
in the chest and landed him sitting on the road. 
The red-faced woman surveyed him calmly. 

" Am dam but you're a comical young fella," 
she remarked, " sittin' down on the dirty street 
in your clane trousers. I wonder you're not 
ashamed of yourself." 

Thoroughly confused. Oriel scrambled to his 
feet, and with crimson cheeks and thumping 
pulse, picked his steps through the scattered 
goods. But he had bruised his knee slightly in 
the f aU, and, as he stopped for a moment to rub 
it, he felt a fat hand on his arm, and found the 
red-faced woman at his side. 

' ' Did I hurt yoli, avic V she asked, solicit- 
ously. 

"Oh, no," said Oriel: "it's all right, 
thanks." 

" Are you sure, now?" she persisted. 

" I am, really," said Oriel, earnestly. 

"I'm glad of that, child," she said, ap- 
parently much relieved. "It was stupid of me 
not to see you, but I'm a rough ould divil, any- 
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way," she added, penitently, as she went back 
to her stand. 

A number of carts heavily laden with hay 
were passing through New Street, and the sweet 
smell that was wafted from them mside him 
more homesick than he had been since he topk 
to the hills from Cormoy. He had a vision of 
a field swept clean of its crop, with the tender 
green of the new grass lying fresh and cool in, 
the morning light, and beyond it the little 
thatched cottage in the hollow below the town. 
A hundred memories rushed through his mind,^ 
and suddenly he felt a kind of nausea at the 
squalor of the city streets, and a keen desire to 
get away from it all. A side-door of the 
Cathedral was open and he slipped in. Awed 
a little by the austere grandeur of the great 
pillars and the loftiness of the groined roof, he 
stole from the aisle into the nave, and through 
force of habit genuflected there; but lie saw a 
cynical smile on the face of the verger, and, 
looking up, found that there was no sanctuary 
lamp and no altar. Ashamed of having made 
such a mistake, and still under the sardonic 
gaze of the verger, h,e slunk out on another door, 
biit did not breathe freely until he found him- 
self once more in the dusty sunlight of Patrick 
Street. 

He vandered along aimlessly for a while : 
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down Dean Street as far as the building which! 
boasts a black statue of George II. in a very- 
curly wig, and then back past the Dean's house 
until he came to a big factory in which there 
was a great roaring of machinery. Finally he 
walked in the direction of the Broadstone 
until he came to the quays near the Four Courts, 
where he stood with his back against the Liffey 
wall, watching the barristers in their wigs and 
gowns at the library windows, and the solicitors 
and their clerks hurrying in and out with 
bundles of documents under their arms. 

Mrs. Timpany was in the back parlour laying 
thr table for dinner, when he returned, and 
there was a very wholesome and appetising 
smell from the pan on the fire. She took 
a pass-book from a shelf and handed it to him. 

" Eun down to Bonham's, like a good boy, 
and get me a pound of butter," she said. " I 
can't go out until himself comes back." 

Oriel found the shop without much difficulty, 
and presented the pass-book to Mr. Bonham, a 
very florid man, who presided in a white apron 
behind the counter. He glanced at the name 
on the cover of the book. 

"Mrs. Timpany — yes, certainly," he said. 
"Wonderful woman, Mrs. Timpany!" he re- 
marked to an acidulated lady in a beaded cape, 
who was complaining of her last purchase of 
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eggs. " Quarter dozen assorted husbands, and 
half-a-dozen assorted children, an' still as fresh 
as a daisy! Always cheerful and never com- 
plains." 

" Maybe she gets fresh eggs," said the lady — 
" not like some of us." 

" She gets her eggs from the same consign- 
ment as yourself, ma'am," said Mr. Bonham. 

Yes, but some months earlier — if she's 
satisfied," was the retort. 

" Ma'am," said Mr. Bonham, " there were 
angels one time that were dissatisfied even with 
Heaven itself : and only for them," he added, 
significantly, " there'd be no Hell." 

He handed the butter to Oriel, who ran back 
to Mrs. Timpany, full of astonishment at learn- 
ing that she was the , mother of half-a-dozen 
assorted children, and anxious to find out where 
they were. 

" They're scattered over the city," she told 
him, when he questioned her. "All of them 
married and done for except my youngest that 
you met in the Post Office at Tirmon. She's in 
a tobacconist's shop down town, and she'll be 
back from her holidays on Saturday." 

" I like IsTorah," said Oriel. 

" You're not the only one that does," said 
Mrs. Timpany, cheerfully. " There'll be an- 
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other here this evenin' for his music lesson, and, 
as like as not, he'll be jealous of you." 

At that moment Mr. Timpany and the Pro- 
fessor entered the shop. 

" Well/' called Mrs. Timpany, " did you see 
Madame?" 

" No," answered the Professor, "but we were 
speaking to her on the telephone. She'll take 
him at the end of the week." 

Oriel knew that " him" in this instance meant 
himself. 

" Who's she?" he asked, 

" fShe's the cat's aunt," joked Mrs. Timpany. 

" She is Madame McGonigal," said the Pro- 
fessor, " and your future guardian." 

" I thought that was you," said Oriel. 

',' Oh, yes, of course," assented the Professor, 
" but she is going to help me to guard you. So 
I hope you'll like her. You'll see her to- 
morrow." 

Greatly to his disappointment, as it was 
raining in the afternoon when Mr. Timpany 
and the Professor were going out again, Oriel 
was compelled to stay in the house, and he 
passed the afternoon with Gulliver in Brob- 
dignag. Mrs. Timpany fussed about the shop 
sorting old prints and rubbing the dust lightly 
from the antiques— it might take off some of the 
antiquity if she rubbed too hard, she said. 
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No customer disturbed their peace, but, 
shortly after six, a young man came in with his 
overcoat collar turned up, and his hat discharg- 
ing a miniature waterfall from the brim. 

"Bit late, Mrs. Timpany, I'm afraid," he 
said. 

"He's not in yet himself, Mr. 0' Car roll," 
said she, " but sure you can be practisin' until 
he comes." 

Mr. O' Carroll removed his overcoat, and dis- 
played a fancy waistcoat, over which hung in 
graceful folds a flowing artistic tie. He wore 
his hair rather long, and he had fine dark eyes 
and a small moustache, which hardly repaid the 
attention he gave, it. He produced from an 
inner pocket a piano-tutor, and, while he was 
unrolling this, he turned towards Mrs. Timpany 
with the intention of making a remark, but, 
though he moistened his lips several times; no 
sound issued from them, and he looked round 
furtively as if expecting someone else to appear 
suddenly from the parlour. 

" She'll not be back until Saturday night," 
said Mrs. Timpany, catching his glance, and 
divining his thoughts. ' 

Mr. O'CarrolI blushed in great confusion, 
and murmured something about the absent one's' 
health. 

" She's five pounds heavier than when she 
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went down," said Mrs. Timpany, cheerfully, 
" so you see she's not pinin' for you." 

" I'm glad of that," said Mr. O'CarroU. 

" Well, try an' look it," advised Mrs. Tim- 
pany, " or you'll find your nose out of joint. 
jYou have a rival, you know." 

"A rival!" cried Mr. O'CarroU, in alarm, 
"who is it?" 

" That's it," said Mrs. Timpany, with a wave 
of her duster towards Oriel. "All the way 
from Farney." 

Mr. O' Carroll's face cleared instantly, and he 
shook hands with much friendliness. 

" I suppose you prefer, Dublin to the 
country ?" he asked, with the assurance of a city 
man. 

" No," said Oriel, " I don't, and I didn't live 
in the country; Farney's a town." 

" Oh, we caU that sort of a town the country," 
explained Mr. O'CarroU. " But why do you 
prefer iti" 

" Because it's cleaner," replied Oriel, 
promptly. 

" We must get you on the Corporation Clean- 
sing Committee," said Mrs, Timpany, and she 
and Mr. O'CarroU laughed heartily. 

Mr. O'CarroU sat down at the piano and 
began to strum the simple tunes in the first pages 
of his tutor. The old instrument had lost its 
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tone many years before in the service of a girls' 
school, and now in its decrepitude merely 
tinkled like a timid harpsichord. 

' ' He doesn't play very well/' whispered Mrs. 
iTimpany, " but he has a nice little voice, and 
he's very proud of it." 

As he played "La donna e mobile" Mr. 
O' Carroll sang the words, but Oriel thought 
that the sound was very small considering the 
amount of exertion required to produce it. 

A few minutes later Mr. Timpany arrived 
W'ith the Professor, who carried a large parcel, 
and a hat-bOx. While Mr. O'Carroll was 
having his lesson, the Professor fitted on, in 
their bedroom, a new coat and top-hat which he 
had just bought. 

" It would never do, Oriel," he said, as he 
surveyed himself in the glass, " to appear on 
Madame McGonigal's door-step in those ancient 
duds — indeed I doubt if the janitress would 
admit me to the Temple of Fashion at all, let 
alone into the presence of the High Priestess." 

" I think I'd rather stay here," said Oriel, 
somewhat alarmed at the prospect of living in 
a temple vsrith a priestess. 

" I'm afraid that's out of the question, old 
chap," said the Professor. " Norah will be 
hack on Saturday, and her room will be needed. 
Besides, I want to make a gentleman of you." 
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" But I don't want to be a gentleman," pro- 
tested Oriel. V 

"And what do you want to be?" asked the 
Professor, as he replaced the hat in its box. 

" I want to be- " began Oriel, but some- 
how he realized that his early ambitions would 
sound rMiculous, and he tailed off — " I — I 
don't know." 

"You'll know in good time," said the Pro- 
fessor, kindly, ' ' but don't make up your mind 
not to be a gentleman. There is nothing in the 
world so well worth while ; and you can be any- 
thing you like as well — tinker, tailor, soldierj 
sailor, doctor, judge, or peer." 

Later in the evening they went to " The 
Harp," which was situated in a side street near 
one of the fashionable thoroughfares in the 
centre of the city. At one end of the theatre 
there was a small stage, and, at the other, a big 
bar in which two very golden-haired barmaids 
served refreshments with wonderful celerity. 
The stalls were sparsely fiUed, and the pro- 
prietor, a jovia,l man in a blue suit and a yacht- 
ing cap, moved about the house chatting with 
his patrons, while his mouth performed strange 
tricks with a big cigar. Through a haze _ of 
tobacco smoke, Mr. Timpany could be seen at 
the piano with a foaming tankard at his elbow., 
from which he took an occasional sip. 
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There was a singe^ who tried to make them 
laugh and left them glum, and there was one 
who tried to make them weep and left them 
merry. There was an energetic old dancer who 
tripped it on the boards until the good-natured 
audience, fearing heart failure, cried "Enough, 
enough !" ; and there was a cadaverous violinist 
who played melancholy music until a young man 
in the front row threatened to write to his 
mother about him, and arose from his seat 
apparently with the intention of doing so, but 
changed his mind and had a drink at the bar 
instead. Finally, Mr. Timpany struck up 
" The Harp that once through Tara's Hall," 
and the proprietor appeared, and after a whim- 
sical glance at the empty seats, sang "The Hd,rf 
that wants' to starve us all," and had to respond 
to six encores before the audience would consent 
to disperse. 

When the house was cleared, Mr. Timpany 
joined them at the door, and they walked home 
together. The arc-lit streets were crowded with 
homing theatre-goers, and noisy with clattering 
cars and cabs, and growling overloaded trams; 
and Oriel, unused to all this rush and bustle, 
was glad at last to reach the comparative quiet 
of Gannon Street, in the great shadow of the 
moon-lit Cathedral. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TEMPLE OF FASHION, , , 

Next day the Professor, in all the glory of his 
new hat and coat and an unusually high collar, 
and Oriel, as spick and span as Mrs. Timpany; 
with hair-brushing and tie-settling could make 
him, set out to pay their visit of ceremony to 
Madame McGonigal. Their way took them 
through a decayed old court, where a weather- 
beaten bust over a sign-board marks the birth- 
place of Dean Swift, and out near th^ City Hall, 
where Justice, though wisely blind-folded, 
stands petrified over the Castle gates. In College 
Green, Oriel would have stayed half the morn- 
ing watching the ceaseless traffic whirling round 
the statue of Grattan, the soldiers changing 
guard in the portico of the Bank of Ireland, the 
students hurrying past the jockey-capped 
porters into Trinity College, the ragged news- 
boys rushing hither and thither under the very 
noses of the horses, the clerks going to and from 
the offices with their bundles of papers, the 
ladies of fashion carrying coloured parasols, 
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and the flower-girls with their sweet-smelling 
nosegays. But the Professor boarded the first 
Donnybrook tram that came, and they were; 
whisked along the railings in Nassau Street, 
and, after many turnings and much clanging of 
the gong, ran through a long tree-lined road of 
well-kept gardens and fashionable residences. 
Here they alighted and turned into a short 
avenue of brick villas, one of which was dis- 
tinguished by a large brass pl^te bearing the 
inscription : 



MADAME McGONIGAL, 

MODISTE AND 
COSTUMIERE. 

(Late of Clarnitzer's.) 



The Professor pressed the electric button, and 
the door was opened by a smart maid in snowy 
cap and apron. 

" Madame is trying on a lady," she informed 
them, " but she will see you in a few minutes." 

She ushered them into tiie dining-room, and 
there they sat for a quarter of an hour, admiring 
the pictures on the walls, and listening to the 
murmur of voices in the front room and the whir 
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of sewing machines upstairs, but speaking in 
whispers lest their conversation should carry 
through the folding doors to the ears of the lady 
who was being " tried-on." At last they heard 
a promise being made in the hall of a dress to be 
finished before Friday, and the sound of the 
front door being closed. Oriel moved on to the 
very edge of his chair in his nervousness 
at the approach of the High Priestess of 
Fashion. 

She entered rustling silkily and smiling 
graciously. Her dress could not have fitted her 
better had it been made of india-rubber, and she 
trailed behind her several yards of a train 
which she managed, with wonderful ease, to 
steer clear of the furniture. 

" Delighted to see you, Arthur," she said, 
shaking hands warmly with the Professor, and 
then, turning to Oriel : " Is this the wonderful 
boy you are going to leave with me?" 

" Yes, Margaret," said the Professor. 
" What do you think of him?" 

" Mce-looking," she said, eyeing Oriel, 
critically, " and capable of being well-groomed 
— will look well in evening dress later on." 

" Apart from his- looks," said the Professor, 
" I think you will find him a good boy. I have 
known him since he was an infant, and I can 
vouch for him." 
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He then related Oriel's history, from his 
arrival at Farney up to date. 

"How romantic!" said Madame. "We 
may have him turning out somebody wonderful 
one of these days." 

- " I'd rather you wouldn't put foolish notions 
like that into his head," said the Professor, 
gently. ' ' I don't believe anyone great will ever 
claim him, and he'll have tq earn his living later 
on. In the meantime, I'm his guardian, self- 
appointed, — and I hope you will be, as I might 
say, his guardianess." 

" I will," said Madame, and she looked so 
kind and motherly that Oriel's heart warmed to 
her on the instant. 

She conducted them to the top of the house, 
and showed them into a little bedroom, from the 
windows of which, across the city chimneys, 
could be seen the masts and spars of great ships 
lying in the docks, and beyond them the purple 
Hill of Howth set in the sparkling sea. ' ' This 
will be yours," she said to Oriel. 

" Well, old chap, will it do?" asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

" Yes," answered Oriel, with all his delight 
glowing in his face. 

. ' ' An improvement on Bredigan's attic ?" said 
the Professor. 

" Isn't it, just!" cried Oriel. 
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" I think you'll like the city, after all," said 
the Professor. 

" Yes," said Oriel,. " but I'd rather go with 
you all the same." 

" Oh, come," said Madame McGonigal, smil- 
ing, " you're not very gallant." 

" I meant that I could help the Professor," 
explained Oriel; " carry his bag and every- 
thing." 

" Maybe you could help me at the dress- 
making," said Madame. 

" I think I'd rather be a tram-driver," con- 
fessed Oriel, and couldn't understand why a 
fellow's legitimate ambitions should always be 
treated with such levity. 

When they were leaving, Madame saw them 
to the door, and the Professor promised to 
return to tea in the evening to talk things over. 

" How did you know her?" asked Oriel, on 
the way to the tram. 

" She was my poor sister's best friend, many 
years ago," said the Professor, " and I believe 
she is going to be yours now." 

" No, you are that," said Oriel, expressing 
a little of the gratitude he felt at last. 

" I'm glad you think so, my boy, for I want 
to be," said the Professor, squeezing his arm 
affectionately. 

That day they went to the Museum and 
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wandered through a maze of wonderful rooms 
and halls packed with relics of bygone ages ; and 
they lunched in a badly-lighted restaurant off 
Grafton Street, where perspiring waiters 
tripped over each other in their eagerness to 
serve the regular customers, who called them by 
their Christian names. In the afternoon they 
visited the Zoo and fed the elephant with buns 
and the monkeys with nuts; and, after a long 
walk in the Park, came back to the tram, the 
Professor as fresh as when they started o^t, but 
Oriel ready to drop with exhaustion. The ride 
home revived him somewhat; but after tea, Mrs. 
Timpany had little difficulty in persuading him 
to go to bed early. 

The succeeding days were a round of 
pleasure : a stuffy morning in the Waxworks 
was followed by an exhilarating ride on the 
tram to Dalkey and a quiet evening on the hill 
at Killiney overlooking the lovely bay and the 
Wicklow Mountains; and a long lazy day on 
the Hill of Howth was finished off by a night at 
a comic opera in the huge gilded many-lighted 
Theatre Koyal. 

Saturday came all too soon, and with it the 
removal from Cannon Street to Madame 
McGonigal's, and, to Oriel's sorrow,, the Pro- 
fessor's departure for the country. 

" I'll see you often, my boy," he promised, as 
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Oriel sa^ him off at tlie Kingsbridge Station. 
" Every time I come to town you and I can have 
a few days together. Eemember I'm your 
guardian now." 

" I'll hardly forget that," said Oriel. 

The engine whistled, and the Professor 
pressed a half-sovereign into his hand. 

" Good-bye, old chap," he cried, and biefore 
Oriel had time to thank him he was pushed back 
by a porter from the moving train, and he could 
only wave his hand ^s it steamed away. 

For a few days he felt very lonely and rather 
awkward in the genteel atmosphere of the 
Temple. He blushed furiously when accosted 
on the stairs by the. ladies of the fitting-room, 
and he slunk past the return-room, where the 
machines were whirring all day long, with a 
stealthy tread and a beating heart. He had his 
meals with the High Priestess herself, and for 
the first day or two conversation between them 
was exceedingly stilted, for Madame was unused 
to the company of boys, and Oriel had no ex- 
perience of eminent modistes. But this stiff- 
ness disappeared very soon, and they became 
fast friends ; and Oriel was proud to accompany 
her to Mass on Sundays, though the continuous 
wearing of gloves on such occasions irked him 
more than he would confess. 

At the beginning of the Autumn term jhe went 
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to the Christian Brothers' School, and was 
taught Latin, French, and Mathematics by a 
muscular Brother, who evidently believed in 
applying to boys the principle supposed to 
guide humanity in dealing with a goat, i.e., to 
hit him when the occasion offered, on the ground 
that if he had not just Committed some mischief 
he was about to do so. He was jeered at for a 
while by the other boys' because of his country 
accent, but this soon wore off, and he became as 
one of themselves. 

After school hours, Madame McGonigal 
wisely insisted on his going for a walk each day. 
At first he kept within a short distance from the 
house, along the banks of the canal, watching 
the barges passing through the locks, and^ chat- 
ting with the bargemfen who unloaded the brown 
turf and built it into great square stacks at the 
landing places. But soon he began to know his 
way about, and ventured farther afield (or 
rather farther from the fields) into the heart of 
the city, and he paid frequent visits to the 
curiosity-shop in Cannon Street, where he 
renewed his acquaintance with Norah, and 
became very friendly with Mr. Tony O'CarroU, 
who still attended ostensibly for. his music 
lessons. 

Mr. O'Carroll had great ambitions for suc- 
cess in vocalism, and he confided to Oriel his 
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conviction that he was destined some day to 
become famous on the operatic stage. Norah, 
however, did not share his enthusiasm, and her 
attitude was a constant source of depression to 
him, particularly as Mr. Valentine Courtney, 
who was engaged in canvassing books, had 
discovered the shop in which she was em- 
ployed, and was in the habit of purchasing more 
cigarettes than was good for his health, con- 
sidering the state of his rival's temper. When 
they met at the counter Norah, with mischief in 
her eye, would be extremely afiable to Mr. 
Courtney, and very much amused when he 
addressed Tony as " Caruso." And Tony 
would lapse into a dignified silence, only to be 
reprimanded for " sulks" by his lady-love, until 
at last he would fling himself out of the shop, 
and leave the voluble book-canvasser in posses- 
sion. 

Things had gone from bad to worse, and 
Tony's gloom had settled on him like a pall. He 
was " in swithers," he S9,id, whether he would 
challenge Mr. Courtney to mortal combat on the 
Nine Acres in the Phoenix Park, or wait until 
he had startled the musical world as the new 
tenor under the Italian alias of Tonio Carol, 
and then, top-hatted and fur-coated, carry off 
Norah to his mansion, with a smile of triumph 
over one who could aspire no higher than the 
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commissicn on a History of the World. The 
latter course, he thought, would be more digni- 
fied, and he decided to bide his time. 

One day, as Oriel approached the Cathedral 
after an absence of several weeks, he was 
astonished to see a cloud of dust arising from 
Cannon Street, accompanied by the sound of 
crowbars and the crash of falling masonry ; and 
he suddenly remembered that the Timpany's 
had received notice to quit, as the demolition of 
that rather unhealthy area had been ordered 
some time before. He ventured down to the 
Patrick Street opening, and there found Mrs. 
Timpany in outdoor dress, watching the work of 
destruction with wistful eyes. She gave him a 
friendly but abstracted greeting. 

" I reared six of a family in that ould house," 
she said, "an' I spent half my life in it. So I 
couldn't let it be destroyed without comin' to see 
the last of it. They condemned them houses 
because they thought they were unhealthy, but 
I never had a day's sickness there. I can tell 
you, my son, from experience, that it's not the 
unhealthiest lookin' districts that give the most 
trade to the undertaker." 

" And where are all the people gone?" asked 
Oriel. 

" Scattered to the four winds of heaven," said 
Mrs. Timpany, with loose metaphor, " in tene- 
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ment houses and artisan's dwellin's. We're in 
20,, Butt Avenue, South Circular Road. We're 
givin' a kind of house-warmin' party on Norah's 
birthday on the fifteenth of next month. If 
you favour us v^ith your company we'll be glad 
to see you." 

" Thanks," said Oriel, " I'll be glad to come. 
But I don't know the way." 

" Come with Mr. O'CarroU," she said. " I 
needn't tell you he knows the way." 

At this point the front wall of the curiosity- 
shop crashed into the street. 

" That is the last of it," she remarked, "so 
I may as well go." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ORIEL LOSES HIS HEART. 

In the course of his afternoon rambles Oriel 
made his way into St. Stephen's Green, and was 
delighted to find there an almost pastoral quiet- 
ness that was very refreshing after the glare 
and clatter of the streets. He liked to sit under 
a shady tree at the edge of a close-clipped lawn, 
watching the stream of university students on 
their way from lectures; the nurse-maids with 
the daintily-dressed children, who timidly fed 
the strange birds on the pond from paper bags ; 
the ragged urchins who flung each other's caps 
into the fountains and rolled each other on the 
grass, in the joy of their temporary escape from 
the stifling slums; and the friendly but impe- 
cunious old gentleman who sat on the free seats 
reading the previous day's newspapers and dis- 
cussing politics, the weather, and the good old 
times. And from the first bloom of spring on 
the trees and flowers he went there almost every 
afternoon. 

(D S80) 209 P 
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One day as he was crossing the open space at 
the equestrian statue, near where the bust of the 
poet Mangah stands now, a brown-haired, 
brown-eyed, brown-clothed maiden aboul twelve 
years of age danced into his sight from a bye- 
path. As she tripped gaily past him, noting 
his admiring glance, as maidens will, she smiled 
demurely, and from that instant Oriel's heart 
was gone from him for ever. She was followed 
at some distance by a panting Ogress, very cor- 
pulent and wheezy, who endeavoured between 
her gasps to articulate the Brownie's name. 
When the Ogress came level with Oriel she 
stopped and beckoned to him. He approached, 
reluctantly but respectfully. 

" Boy," she panted, " do you see that little 
girl?'- 

" I do," admitted Oriel, for whom the land- 
scape contained no other object of interest at 
that moment. 

" Well," she went on, " if you catch her and 
hold her until I come up to you, I'll give you 
sixpence." 

Now though Oriel ardently desired to make 
the acquaintance of the Brownie, he did not wish 
to do it by capturing her for an Ogress, from 
whom she appeared to be anxious to escape. For 
a moment he hesitated, and then a flash of in- 
spiration urged him on flying feet after the trim 
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little figure in the distance. She saw him 
coming, and at once quickened her pace, but 
Oriel had more staying power, and, after an 
exhausting chase, at last caught up with her 
behind the waterfall and grasped her by the 
arm. She turned a flushed and indignant face 
to him. 

" Let me go," she cried, " you bold boy." 

" Listen," said Oriel, " she said she'd give me 
sixpence if I caught you, but I don't want it, 
and I'll let you go again if you like." 

" If you didn't want it, what did you run 
after me for?" she asked, with disconcerting 
directness. 

" For fun," said Oriel. 

"Did she really 'say she'd give you six- 
pence V asked the BroT^nie, after a pause. 

" She did," said Oriel. 

" She never gives me any money — afraid I'd 
buy sweets," the Brownie said. "She says 
sweets are bad for me — everything that's nice is 
bad for me, she thinks," she added, with a sigh, 
" I'd take it if I were you.'^' 

" I say," said Oriel. " I'll take it and buy 
sweets for you with it. ' 

" Oh, I didn't mean that," cried the Brownie, 
in dismay. 

" I know," said Oriel, " but I'd like to do it, 
all the same." He saw the Ogress coming round 
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the corner. " What sort do you like?" he asked 
— " quick! befofe she comes." 

" Butter-scotch," she said, '"but it wouldn't 
be fair to take it from you." 

" Will you be here to-morrow?" he asked. 

" No," she replied, " same time next Monday- 
Hold my arm, or she won't think you caught 
me." 

" I'll be here," said Oriel, grasping the soft 
arm as the Ogress bore down on them. 

" Thank you, boy," said the Ogress. " You 
are a very naughty girl, Kathleen, to run away 
like that, when you know that it is long past the 
hour. I shall complain to your father when we 
get home." 

Kathleen said nothing, and the Ogress began 
to fumble in her purse. 

" I said I'd give you sixpence, boy," she said 
to Oriel. 

" Yes," he answered. 

"If I do," she asked, " will you buy sweets 
with it?" 

Oriel, who was naturally truthful, hesitated 
to answer this very embarrassing question. He 
looked to Kathleen f Or guidance, but she stared 
at him impassively. He grew red and made no 
reply. 

" Sweets, you know," said the Ogress, " are 
very injurious for young people. So I want 
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you to promise that you won't spend your six- 
pence in that way, but that you will put it in 
your saving's box and provide for a rainy day." 

" I'd rather not take it, thanks," said Oriel. 
" I only caught her for fun." 

He wished to appear well in Kathleen's eyes, 
and he felt that she would despise him if he 
deceived the Ogress into the belief that he 
shared her views on sweet-eating. 

" Perhaps it's just as well," said the Ogress, 
putting the sixpence back into her purse. " You 
might be tempted on your way home. You are 
a wise boy, after all." 

She took Kathleen by the arm and set off in 
the direction of the Biaggot Street entrance — and 
Oriel felt a glow of joy when the brown head 
was turned and he was rewarded with a friendly 
and sympathetic smile. 

That week seemed to be the longest that Oriel 
ever spent. The little brown girl was constantly 
in his thoughts, and one night he dreamt of her, 
flying from the Ogress, whom he disposed of by 
upsetting into the pond amongst the ducks and 
the predatory sea-gulls; this crime being fol- 
lowed calmly by a feast of sweets on the ivied 
pedestal of the equestrian statue. 

When Monday came he purchased a packet 
of Butter-scotch out of his pocket-money, and 
he was waiting in the Green half an hour before 
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the appointed time. He wandered along the 
flower-bordered paths, dallying at the splashing 
fountain to watch the goldfish, and loitering on 
the bridge to look down at the eels moving with 
sinuous ease in the water below the fluffy, 
paddling, ducklings. But his glance always 
turned to the Baggot Street entrance to watch 
for the coming of Kathleen. And at last he 
was rewarded by seeing her, walking demurely, 
at the side of the Ogress on the other side of the 
pond. 

Oriel hastened to the waterfall, and in a few 
minutes Kathleen darted from the Ogress, and, 
taking a circuitous route to put the old lady 6ff 
her track, made straight for the place at which 
he was concealed. She reached him panting 
and dishevelled, and seemed surprised to see 
him. 

" Oh," she cried, " you're here, after all!" 
" Yes," said Oriel, " didn't I say I'd come?" 
" Well, to tell the truth, I expected you," she 
confessed, frankly. " But I'm glad you didn't 
take the sixpence from her. Only," she added, 
" it was a pity to give her the satisfaction of 
keeping it — she's so mean." 

"I brought the Butter-scotch, though," said 
Oriel, drawing the packet from his pocket: 

" Oh," she cried, flushing, " I couldn't take 
it, thanks." ' \ 
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Oriel's faxse fell, and he looked helplessly at 
his offering. "I thought you liked it," he 
said. 

"Oh, I do," she admitted, "but I didn't 
want you to buy it out of your own money." 

" I know that," said Oriel. 

" Then why did you do it?" she asked. 

" Because I wanted to," said Oriel. " And 
now you won't take it," he complained. " I 
aaay as well give it to the ducks. They didn't 
ask me to buy it either, but I expect they won't 
refuse it." 

Kathleen broke into a little rippling laugh. 
" You're a funny boy," she said. 

" I suppose so," said Oriel, stiffly, gazing at 
the sky. 

" I didn't mean to vex you," she said, peni- 
tently, touching his arm with her slender fingers,/ 
" and I'll take it, if you share with me." 

He handed her the packet with a smile, and 
she broke the seal, and divided the squares 
equally between them. 

As they munched their sweets she told him 
that her name was Kathleen Carmody, and that 
her father was a well-known doctor who lived 
on the quiet side of the Grfeen, but was about to 
move into Merrion Square (" where the good 
doctors go") because his practice was becoming 
"awfully fashionable." The Ogress, her 
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maternal grandmother, who had taken charge 
of her since the death of her mother, five yesars 
back, was " as strict as anything," and, conse- 
quently, more feared than loved. / 

' ' Daddy keeps out of her way as much is he 
can," said Kathleen, ingenuously, *' but I I'm 
nearly always with her, and I hate it — she won't 
let me do anything I want to do. I'll be going 
to school very soon, thank goodness." ' 

" I'm not very keen on school myself," said 
Oriel. . , 

" If you had a grandmother like mine, you' 
would be," said Kathleen. " It'll be a change, 
anyhow." 

The appearance of the stout figure of the 
Ogress at the corner cut short their conversa- 
tion. 

" Here she comes," said Kathleen, " I'm off. 
Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Oriel. 

She left his side, and sauntered along, pre- 
tending an interest in the flower-beds until she 
met the Ogress, who immediately took her 
prisoner, and marched her off slowly through 
the Grafton Street gate. 

This interview, short as it was, enshrined the 
little maid in Oriel's mind, and, day after day 
he haunted the Green in hopes of meeting her 
again. But he was doomed to disappointment : 
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never again during his schooldays did he see her 
there. After a while he began to frequent 
Merrion Square, wandering along the dusty- 
railings, and looking up at the windows, but, 
not knowing the number of the house, he was 
never able to locate the casement of his lady fair. 
Only once were his eyes rewarded by a glimpse 
of her, seated on the top of a tram in the city. 
Spying him on the path she waved her hand, and 
sent him home with his heart leaping for joy. 
After that, as if the earth had swallowed her, 
she disappeared from his ken, and he looked in 
vain for her for several years, during which 
time, as he afterwards learned, she was, by 
the stern decree of the Ogress, immured in a 
Belgian convent on the rooky banks of the 
Meuse. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MR. LYNAM. 

The shop in which Oriel purchased his first 
love-offering was situated near the canal at a 
corner, where it caught the eye as one crossed 
the bridge. It was a very busy little shop at 
certain hours of the day : in the morning, 
children on their vray to school scrambled at the 
counter for sweets and copy-books; in the 
evening passengers returning from the city and 
alighting fjom the tram, automatically dropped 
in there for their newspapers; and on the warm, 
dry summer' nights way- faring couples, whose 
thirst was aggravated by the sound of the cool 
waters rushing through the lock, consumed in- 
numerable bottles of effervescent liquids. But 
at other times it was quietness itself, and Miss 
Cailey, the proprietress, and Mrs. Tevony, her 
aunt, were free to devote themselves to the 
crocheting of antimacassars and the cultivation 
of potted geraniums and musk. 

Miss Cailey, a pleasant, faded, little woman, 
presided behind the counter. She called herself 
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" a sour old maid"; but she had an air of timid 
sprightiiness and a delightful, quivering laugh, 
which removed her from! all suspicion of acidity, 
and induced many a sighing youth and maiden 
to seek her sympathetic ear. Oriel, however, 
did not disclose his motive for purchasing a 
whole sixpenny packet of Butter-scotch; for 
Miss Cailey was a frequent visitor at Madame 
McGonigal's informal Sunday teas, and there 
was always the danger of a joking allusion to 
an affair of the heart which was more serious 
and sacred than the caSe-hardened adult could 
realize. But, nevertheless. Miss Cailey was 
destined to play a very important part in his 
romance, and the ripening of his friendship 
with her was a much greater stroke of luck than 
he imagined. 

As time went on, his visits to the shop were 
more frequent. Miss Cailey liked his company, 
and, in order to attract him, placed her whole 
range of Cowboy tales at his disposal free of 
charge. Mrs. Tevony also encouraged him, for 
she was a very stout lady and disliked moving 
in the restricted space behind the counter, and, 
during Miss Cailey's absence in the city, she was 
glad to avail herself of his services and to allow 
him to attend the customers, which he did with 
a zest that would have greatly astonished Mr. 
Bredigan. 
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One afternoon as lie was thus onployed, a 
tall man, dressed in a loose-fitting tweed suit, 
a soft hat, and a flowing tie, entered the shop. 
He approached Oriel with much gravity, but 
there was a twinkle in the corner of his eye as 
he spoke. 

" Am I addressing the proprietor?" he 
asked. 

" No," said Oriel. " Mrs. Tevony is upstairs, 
though." 

" Any chance of viewing her with the naked 
eye ?" asked the tall man. 

" Yes," said Oriel; " I'll ask her to come 
down." 

In response to his call, Mrs. Tevony appeared 
in a black knitted cape, adjusting the cameo 
brooch at her throat. The stranger saluted her 
with the bow of a Spanish Hidalgo. 

" Madam," he said, "my name is Lynam. I 
am an artist, and I wish to study the bargee in 
his native element. I see that you have a card 
in your upper window, and I think that your 
rooms would be most suitable for my purpose. 

Mrs. Tevony looked a little alarmed. 

" Oh, I don't think my niece would like to 
have the barge-men coming in here," she said — 
" their language, you know, and their boots !" 

" They will only enter through the medium of 
my pencil, madam," said Mr. Lynam. 
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" Oh, if that's all, I suppose it's all right," 
murmured Mrs. Tevony. She led the way up- 
stairs, with the result that Mr. Lynam took the 
rooms for a week, and stayed for seven years. 

He moved in next day. His luggage consisted 
of two boxes, a portmanteau, a folding table, 
a drawing board, and a lay figure, which he 
carried from the cab himself, amidst the de- 
lighted cheers of a number of urchins who had 
adjourned their aquatic sports in the canal to 
assist at his reception. 

Mrs. Tevony and Miss Cailey were, for a 
while, greatly in awe of this big man who moved 
furniture like a navvy, and sang songs in the 
hitherto quiet house like a professional bari- 
tone; and they were not a little grieved to find 
the antimacassars from all the chairs rolled 
together and placed in a bundle on the side- 
board, and Mr. Lynam creating clouds of smoke 
in a room where tobacco had never been before. 

" Do you not like the antimacassars?" asked 
Miss Cailey^ timidly. 

" The antimacassar. Miss Cailey," said Mr. 
Lynam, " was invented, I believe, to protect the 
chair from the macassar oil — an excellent thing 
in its time. But macassar oil is now rarely 
used on the human head; so the antimacassar, 
like Othello, finds its occupation gone, and, in- 
stead of being useful, has become merely orna- 
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mental. Now a thing of beauty — sucii as an 
antimacassar — should remain a joy for ever, 
with its pristine Elegance unsullied and un- 
crushed. I would, therefore, suggest to you 
that those things of beauty on the sideboard 
would run a better chance of remaining a joy 
for ever in the more refined atmosphere of yoii^ 
own parlour than here, where they would be in 
constant danger from the effects of Indigji ink 
and tobacco smoke." 

" Yes, indeed, and I was thinking that the 
tobacco smoke would affect the curtains as well," 
said Miss Cailey, with a feeble attempt at 
severity. 

" I, alsp, was thinking that," siaid Mr. Lynam, 
" and perhaps it might be as well if they were 
moved out of danger, too." 

Nonplussed, Miss Cailey retreated down- 
stairs with a bundle of antimacassars, and never 
during Mr. Lynam's stay made any effort to 
reinstate them. His untidiness was a constant 
source of worry to her, but she never had the 
temerity to mention it; and Oriel often found 
her furtively settling things, here and there, and 
rubbing marks off the wall-paper with India- 
rubber. 

Once settled in his rooms, Mr. Lynam was a 
further attraction to Oriel who, from the fii-st, 
was admitted to his friendship and his confi- 
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dence, and spent hours with him in the front 
room, watching him draw comic pictures of the 
fcargemein, jarvies, applewomen, and paddling 
urchins that passed along the canal. 

Mr. Lynam was a gentleman of very variable 
temperament. When editorial gold jingled in 
his pocket, or when the sky was clear and bright, 
he wore his hat at a rakish angle and sauntered 
through the streets twirling his stick and hum- 
ming softly to himself. On such occa.sions his 
conversation sparkled with cheerful epigram, 
and he viewed the city through rose-coloured 
glasses. But when a lean purse and a grey sky 
came together, he jammed his hat down on his 
brow and stuck his hands deep into his pockets, 
and plumbed the depths^^ of melancholy remin- 
iscence, while lamenting his lot in being forced 
to live in as dull a place as Dublin. 

' ' I feel. Oriel," he said, one wet dg-y, as they 
sat upstairs looking through the rain-splashed 
window at the dripping trees and the muddy 
canal, " I feel like one of those unfortunate lions 
in the Zoo, who are compelled to spend their 
lives in a cage, instead of roaming at will 
through the boundless forest. Some that have 
been born in cages know no better, and are 
satisfied with their lot; but those who have 
known the freedom of the forest must suffer the 
tortures of the damiied in captivity." 
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" But you're not in captivity," said Oriel. 

" Oriel," said Mr. Lynam, impressively, " to 
a true Bohemian, life in Dublin is little short 
of captivity. I have lived on the Continent — 
I merely exist here." 

He was now mounted on his hobby-hOTse, and 
was riding in fancy through the muddy streets, 
with all their defects intensified in his gloomy 
mind. He compared, the Liffey (which he called 
" The Stynx") unfavourably with the Seine, 
and St. Stephen's Green with the splendid 
boulevards. He recalled the delight of sitting 
under the trees at a cafe in Paris, sipping wine 
while a band played good music near at hand, 
and contrasted the ^inferior pleasure to be de- 
rived from consuming the same liquid at the 
sloppy counter of a stuffy Dublin public-house. 
He reviled the cuisine even of the Grafton 
Street restaurants : " mere tea-shop^ without a 
wine list," he said, ' ' whose only good features 
are to be found in the faces of the waitresses." 

" How could a man who has lived in Paris 
be satisfied with this?" he asked^ despairingly, 
waving his hand towards the rain-drenched 
city. 

" It's a wonder you never got married," said 
Oriel. 

" Married!" cried Mr. Lynam. " Can you 
imagine me married? Perish the thought! 
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Marriage, my boy, means respectability — and 
respectability blights the soul as frost blights a 
flower. I would rather live free from the fetters 
of respectability in a garret, on plain water and 
a crust, than wallow in luxury in the thraldom 
of suburban domesticity." 

Oriel, knowing how much Mr. Lynam dis- 
liked plain water and crusts, felt that antipathy 
could go no farther. 

" Only once, Oriel," Mr. Lynam went on, 
" was I tempted to forswear my allegiance to 
Bohemianism, and that was in the callow days 
of my -adolescence. I met a maiden at the sea- 
side whom I worshipped from afar for four 
long days. On the fifth I met her in a boating 
party; and I was in the seventh heaven of a 
fool's paradise when, owing to the lowness of 
the tide, I had the privilege of carrying 
my divinity to the shore. The salt water was 
up to my knees, but I would have walked 
through it all the night to have kept her lily- 
white arms around my neck. Next morning I 
was disconsolate : for she had gone away, and 
I had a cold in my head. T never saw her again, 
but I cherished her memory for months and kept 
the collar her arm had touched, sacred and un- 
washed, until some too-officious slavey sent it, 
with five others, to the wash, and its identity 
was lost for ever. That shows you," he added, 
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" what a fool even a born Bohemian can be. I 
often think what a narrow escape I had. , If 
that girl had remained, the affair might have 
become serious, and I might have delivered 
myself into the hands of the Philistines for ever. 
I shudder to think of it even now." 

Mr. Lynam, there and then, shuddered, with 
a loud " b^r — ;rrrh" to make it more convin- 
cing, and would, perhaps, have improved the 
occasion further, had not the sun at that moment 
burst through the clouds and dispelled the grey- 
ness that had depressed him. 

"Hullo," he said, "the rain's over! We'll 
go for a walk down town." 

The paths had been washed clean; and every- 
tljing was so bright and fresh, as they sauntered 
into the city, that Mr. Lynam's spirits revived 
at once, and he was now as gay as he had pre- 
viously been gloomy. They had tea, in a Grafton 
Street caf 6, and Oriel could find no fault with 
the luxurious, soft-lighted room, in which 
neatly-dressed waitresses were so smilingly 
attentive, and the delicious cakes were so 
daintily served. 

A stylishly-dressed lady, on her way out, 
stopped at their table. Oriel, on looking up, 
found himself face to face with Madame 
McGonigal, and very awkwardly performed the 
ceremony of introduction. 
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" I have been hearing a good deal of you," 
said Madame to Mr. Lynam. 

" Nothing to my advantage, I'm afraid," said 
Mr. Lynam, modestly. 

"If I told you what Oriel thinks of you," 
said Madame, ' ' you would become too vain, and 
Oriel would be very embarrassed. Take good 
care of him," she said, as she shook hands, "and 
send him home early. I don't want to have him 
becoming a wicked Bohemian on my hands." 

"All Bohemians are not wicked," protested 
Mr. Lynam. 

" I'll take your word for it," she laughed, and 
sailed gracefully into the street. 

" Fine woman, Oriel," remarked Mr. Lynam, 
looking after her. " Knows how to dress too." 

" She's a milliner, you know," explained 
Oriel. 

" That does not make it the less remarkable, 
my boy," said Mr. Lynam. "Not one woman 
in a thousand realizes that dress should be to 
the human form what the frame is to the picture 
— something to enhance its beauty rather than 
to attract the eye away from it. Your friend 
seems to be a cut above the ordinary." 

After tea Mi". Lynam took him for a stroll 
through the streets, to " form his eye" he said, 
and to teach him how and what to observe. He 
pointed out a dark old archway and a church 
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tower clear cut against the sky, in a little court 
off Grafton Street, as an excellent subject for an 
etching. He drew his attention to the blue that 
lurked in the shadows under the pillars at the 
old House of Parliament, and in the angles of 
Trinity College. In the narrow lane that runs 
at the side of Christ Church Cathedral he 
showed him the variety of colour that was to be 
found in a glimpse of the old houses on St. 
Michael's Hill, with sunlit statues on the new 
St. Audoen's and the gr^cfef ul spire , of the 
Augustinian Church rising high above them. 
And he lectured him on composition and group- 
ing in queer old alleys and dilapidated streets* 
until Oriel began to wonder what had been 
wrong with his eyes that had kept him from 
observing the picturesque things that now stood 
out so clearly under the guidance of Mr. Lynam. 

This was the first of many pleasant rambles, 
and soon the love of beauty was fully aroused 
in Oriel. Mr. Lynam taught him to draw, and 
brought him to the, National Gallery to study 
the pictures of great masters. He encouraged 
him to give his opinions without reserve, and 
in a short time it became apparent that their 
points of view were different. 

" You will never be a painter, my boy," said 
Mr. Lynam, " but I think you are the tnakinga 
of a first-class architect." 
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Here lie struck the right note with Oriel who, 
from that day, was obsessed with the idea of 
becoming an artist in stone. He wandered 
through the streets, admiring here, and disap- 
proving there, rebuilding offending structures 
in his mind's eye, and adding minarets, domes, 
and towers to his heart's content. 

In the course of his wanderings he strolled 
one day along the South Wall of the Liffey to 
view the Custom House across the river. Lost, 
in contemplation of the great building, he was 
standing on the quay amongst the bales, barrels, 
and boxes, surrounded by clattering steam- 
cranes and hooting sirens, when he grew vaguely 
uneasy, as if someone were watching him. His 
eyes were drawn by some magnetism to a sailing 
ship below him, from which crates of fruit were 
being rapidly hoisted to the wharf. A sailor 
was on deck washing some garments in a tub, 
and, near him, seated on a coil of rope, smoking 
moodily, was John Bartley. His sinister gaze 
was fixed on Oriel, who, on meeting those 
glittering black eyes, felt as if he had received 
a cold douche and walked away with fast-beat- 
ing heart. He had a feeling that this man had 
not gone out of his life, a,nd that some time or 
other he would meet him again in unpleasant 
circumstances. 

A few days later, the Professor paid a flying 
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visit to the city, and Oriel told him of the chance 
meeting, and of his forebodings, 

" Don't worry, my boy," said his guardian, 
' ' you may never see the ruffian again, and even 
if you do, he can't interfere with you." 

Next afternoon, however, as they were coming 
out of a book-shop on the quays, they almost ran 
into Bartley, arm in arm with another sailor, 
and both evidently under the influence of drink. 
Bartley laughed unpleasantly, and pointed to- 
wards them, as if telling his companion some 
joke against them, and then staggered on his 
way towards the port. 

The Professor was visibly annoyed. 

" I don't know how it is,. Oriel," he said, " but 
I must confess that the sight of that fellow has 
made me uncomfortable, too. However, let us 
hope we have seen the last of him." 

Before leaving the city, the Professor sought 
the advice of Mr. Lynam on Oriel's future. 

" The boy is a born architect," said Mr. 
Lynam, ' ' and the only thing to do is to appren- 
tice him to the right man." 

" Perhaps you know the right man?" said 
the Professor. 

" I do," said Mr. Lynam : " Philip CorbeU 
— ^the greatest architect in Ireland." 

" But would a big man like that not be beyond 
our means ?" asked the Professor. 
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" Oh, not at all," said Mr. Lynam. " He's 
none of your successful journeymen designers; 
he has almost completely failed ; but he is a great 
artist — lives on his means, and works only to 
please himself. If you send Oriel to him he 
will get the best out pf hiln." 

" I'll take your -advice," said the Professor, 
" and I'll see Mr. Corbell after Christmas." 

" But where will the money come from?" 
asked Oriel. 

" Those remittances of yours have been 
increasing for years past," said the Professor. 
" And there is now a tidy sum to your credit 
in the bank — you will have enough to cover all 
your expenses nicely." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

On the evening of Mrs. Timpany's party, Oriel 
called for Mr. Tony 0' Carroll, and found him 
in his bed-sitting-room, rolling up some sheets 
of music on the dressing-table, and wearing a 
deeper air of gloom than ever. 

" What's wrong?" asked Oriel. 

" Everything's wrong," answered Mr. O'Car- 
roU, comprehensively. 

It appfeared that all was over between him 
and Norah. Earlier in the evening she had 
thrown cold water on his ambition by suggesting 
that he was more likely to succeed as a satellite 
in the offices of Messrs. Gaynor and McClutcheon 
than as an operatic " star" in the capitals 
of Europe. She had also lectured him on his 
style of dress, ridiculing his flowing artistic tie 
as a " silly rag," and expressing the opinion 
that no man should make a guy of himself unless 
he had the excuse of being a real artist. That 
was the last straw; five minutes later he had 
parted with her for ever. After all, as he said 
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to Oriel, a girl who could talk like that could 
have no soul for Art, and, however much she 
might bloom in the aromatic atmosphere of a 
tobacconist's shop, she could but wilt and pine 
in the rarefied air that lies on the upper slopes 
of Parnassus — whither he would one day soar 
on a top note, accompanied by the orchestra of 
Covent Garden. 

" Only that the Timpanys have been so kind 
to me," he said, savagely tying the string on the 
music-case, ' ' I wouldn't set foot in the house 
to-night. But she needn't^ think I'm going on 
her account; the book-canvasser can have her 
for all I care." 
■ " Will he be there?" asked Oriel. 

" Oh, I suppose so," said Tony, jamming his 
hat on to his head. ' ' ' Off with the old love, on 
with the new,' you know. I wish them joy of 
each other," he added, bitterly, with a parting 
glance at himself in the mirror. 

When they arrived at the small brick villa in 
which the Timpanys were settled, they found 
a merry party seated at the tea-table. Oriel 
was placed between Miss Lacy, a genteel young 
lady from a boot-shop down town, and Miss 
Lorahan,one of Madame McGonigal's assistants, 
who possessed a robust soprano voice. Tony 
was sandwiched in between Mr. Timpany and 
a sweet young thing in pink, and Norah was at 
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Mr. Courtney's side, plying him with dainties, 
and laughing with great enjoyment at his 
facetious remarks. 

After a few perfunctory smiles of greeting, 
Tony relapsed into his gloom, and looked so pale 
and interesting that Miss Lorahan remarked 
to Mrs. Timpany that he must be sickening for 
something, to which Mrs. Timpany replied that 
it was probably heart trouble, and that he'd get 
over it before he was twice married. 

"Heart trouble," said Mr. Courtney, catch- 
ing the whisper, ' ' dreadful disease ! I suffer 
frequently from it myself." 

" Oh, go along," said Miss Lacy, " gents have 
no hearts." 

" Not as a rule," said Mr. Courtney; " they 
usually have given them away to the ladies." 

This piece of wit had the effect of making 
Tony even gloomier than before, and Miss Lacy, 
to arouse him from his apathy, began to talk of 
the opera. 

" We generally always go two or three times 
in the season," she announced, with great 
gentility. " But I hate standing in the queue, 
for, by the time we get in, our patience are 
nearly always exhausted. Still the music is 
worth it — don't you think so, Mr. Courtney?" 

" I should say so," said Mr. Courtney. " I'm 
awfully keen on music — rather have it than my 
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tea, any day," he added, helping himself to 
buttered scones with his third cup. " I play 
the violin, personally." 

He had not brought his instrument with him, 
however, and Tony, who never travelled without 
the human voice divine, began to grow more 
cheerful; and, after tea, in the drawing-room 
when Miss Lorahan asked him to sing " some 
little thing," he arose to his feet with a melan- 
choly but confident smile. 

" You needn't expect too much," he said. " I 
have a cold, and I'm a bit out of form." 

Tony had no cold, but, after the manner of 
tenors, he wished to provide for contingencies 
and accidentals, and to- give his audience the 
idea that he was doing magnificently against 
tremendous odds. He sang a song called 
" Yesterday," carefully avoiding Norah's eye 
lest she should imagine that the sentiment of 
regret applied to herself, and as he sang, raising 
himself on one toe to get over the difficult pass- 
ages, he looked as if he felt that he was doing 
justice both to himself and the composer. When 
the last note died away there was a flutter of 
applause, but Mr. Courtney merely patted the 
sofa cushion. 

" Pretty song," said he. " Pity you have 
such a bad cold : I'm sure you could do a lot 
better than that." 
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Tony flushed, but said nothing. 

" Ever had your voice tested?" asked Court- 
ney. 

" No, not yet," said Tony. 

" Ah, that's a mistake," said Mr. Courtney, 
wagging his head. " You can never know 
what's wrong with it until you have it tested." 

Tony said he would see about it, and turned 
to the sweet young thing in pink, who consoled 
him by telling him that his voice was so sym- 
pathetic that it reminded her of Ben Davies. 
He devoted himself to her until, at the end of 
the evening, he was asked to join Miss Lorahan 
in a duet. They sang " Excelsior," to the great 
admiration of all the company except Mr. 
Courtney. 

' ' Bit of an ass, I think," he commented. 

" Who?" asked Tony, fiercely. 

" That Excelsior chap," said Mr. Courtney, 
" trying to climb mountains with his boy scout's 
flag when he could have had a quiet time on the 
level." 

" I agree with you," said Norah, evidently 
thinking of Parnassus. 

" Ah, yes," drawled Mr. Courtney, " he'd 
have been better in a Home." 

" He's not the only one," said Tony, pointedly. 

" That's your modesty," said Mr. Courtney, 
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blandly; and Norah tittered, and said that Mr. 
Courtney was an awful quiz. 

Tony could stand it no longer, and took his 
leave almost immediately, to the distress of Mrs. 
Timpany and the amusement of her daughter. 

Next evening he called for Oriel, and, with 
Madame's permission, took him for a walk down 
town. He made very few references to the 
incidents of the previous evening, except in the 
form of vague threats to " show them what's 
what" later on, but his ever-deepening gloom 
showed that Jealousy had him in her thrall. 

They turned into " The Harp" (where they 
both had the privilege of free entrance), and sat 
down near a very stout man, who was joining in 
a chorus in a deep rumbling bass. 

" Ah," remarked the fat man, sadly, to Tony, 
" there's a great singer lost in me." 

" Shouldn't wonder," said Tony, with a 
glance at the ample waistcoat. " Plenty of 
room, anyway." 

The fat man ignored this remark to rumble 
a verse of another song, sotto voce, but, when 
he had growled through a few bars, he stopped 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

" I forget the words," he admitted. 

" Yes," said Tony, unkindly, " and the music 
too." 

After that a silence fell between them, and. 
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in a few minutes the fat man rose and moved to 
another seat. His place was taken by a rather 
flabby man in an overcoat trimmed with imita- 
tion astrachan, whom Oriel recognised as Mr, 
Leonard Cremorne, the " heavy " man he had 
seen in Condron's theatre at Ardee. Mr. 
Cremorne leaned over and spoke to Tony. 

" Do I presume too much," said he, " in 
addressing one who is evidently a fellow-member 
of that great profession whose mtitto is ' to hold 
as 'twere the mirror up to Nature' ? You are, 
I am sure, a brother actor?" 

" Why do you think so V asked Tony, looking 
flattered. 

" The leopard, sir," assorted Mr. Cremorne', 
" may change his spots; the camel may lose his 
hump; but the actor bears the indelible mark 
of the Muse on his face, and cannot hide it from 
his fellow-men." 

" Dear me," said Tony; " is that so?" 

" Yes, sir," pursued Mr. Cremorne, impres- 
sively ; " it is a fact which has forced itself on 
those persons who have studied the relation of 
physiognomy and psychology. There can be no 
doubt that you are one of us. Comedy or 
Tragedy?" 

" Neither," answered Tony; " I — I prefer 
the Opera." ^ 

" The noblest of all," said Mr. Cremorne; 
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" where two great Arts are, to to speak, wedded. 
What company are you attached to?" 

" None as yet," responded Tony. " In fact 
I am not sure that I am,fit to sing on the operatic 
stage." 

" I'm the very man who can set your doubts at 
rest," asserted Mr. Cremorne. ' ' My dear sir, I am 
Leonard Cremorne — ^you have heard of me, I am 
sure — I have been attached, I may say, to every 
branch of the Art of holding up the mirror. I 
was for four years manager of a touring Opera 
Company, and I may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that I am one of the best judges of 
the human voice, extant. You may notice," he 
added, as it were in parenthesis : "a certain 
huskiness in my voice : I'm troubled with a com- 
plaint common to some of the greatest actors, 
a dryness in the throat. It is very annoying." 

" Can you get nothijig to cure it?" asked 
Tony. 

" To tell you honestly, I've tried all kinds of 
cures and I have never found anything to give 
me so much ease as Bass — I refer to the ale of 
that name." 

" They have very good Bass at the bar," 
hinted Tony. " Perhaps you would join me?" 

Apparently Mr. Cremorne would, for he rose 
to his feet with some alacrity. 

" Mind you," said he, " if you were not a 
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brother artist I would never dream of accepting 
a drink from a stranger. However, let us to the 
bar." 

At the bar he drank his medicine cheerfully, 
and he told Tony that from his appearance alone 
he had great hopes of his success. " However," 
said he, " to make sure, I must hear you sing, 
and then I can give you my opinion as a pro- 
fessional. My fee will be small, as you are, to 
all intents and purposes, one of us; five bob — 
that is to say, five shillings!" 

"When and where can we meet?" asked 
Tony, eagerly. 

" Well," replied Mr. Cremorne, reflectively, 
rubbing his chin with a large hand on which 
several doubtful-looking rings were displayed, 
" as I am just about to leave my present address, 
it might be as well if I came to your abode." 

" Right you are," said Tony, " we can go 
there now." 

Oriel accompanied them to Tony's lodgings, 
where, after a short wait in the bedroom, they 
descended to the lady-lodger's sitting-room, 
which the landlady kindly allowed him to ,use, 
as the lady-lodger would not be in until eleven. 

" Hope the voice is in good form for criti- 
cism," said Mr. Cremorne, adding, as his eye 
caught the glint on the sideboard of several 
little bottles of beer which Tbny had procured; 
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in the interval, " My own throat is very bad 
this evening." 

" Would another bottle of Bass be of any 
use?" queried Tony. 

' ' As you suggest it, I would not be so impolite 
as to refuse — that is, of course, if you have it in 
the house," replied Mr. Cremorne, still with his 
eye on the sidebdard. 

Tony opened a bottle, and Mr. Cremorne, 
having eased his throat, beamed on him with a 
watery eye. 

" Now for the voice," said he, leaning back 
in his chair. 

" Would you care to play my accompani- 
ment?" asked Tony, producing a quantity of 
cheap music, and pointing to the laidy-lodger's 
piano. 

"Me? Oh, no!" replied the critic, who 
seemed somewhat alarmed at the suggestion. " I 
think you had better sing without any accom- 
paniment; I can judge your voice best that way. 
' Here we will sit and let the sounds of music 
creep in our ears'." 

■ ' Perhaps I had better sing a concert ballad 
first. ' I'll sing thee songs of Araby,' for in- 
stance," suggested Tony. 

" By all means, sing some of the songs of 
Araby. I acquired a great interest in Arabian 
things when I was studying Othello," said Mr. 
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Cremorne. " Othello was a Moor, you know — 
practically the same thing as an Arab," he 
added, with a graceful wave of the hand. 

Tony began to sing, and the critic, resting his 
head on his hand, assumed an attitude of deep 
thought; but as. the song proceeded he closed 
his eyes, and it seemed to Oriel that he had 
passed into a gentle slumber. Tony strained 
every vocal nerve in trying to create a favour- 
able impression, and when he had finished, Mr. 
Cremorne was still in 'the same attitude of rapt 
attention. 

" Well — ^what do you think?" he asked. 

" Eh, what?" exclaimed Mr. Cremorne, 
starting up sleepily. Seeing that the song was 
finished, he rose and put his hand on Tony's 
shoulder. 

" My dear boy," said he, " your voice is as 
' sweet and musical as bright Apollo's Lute.' I 
have never heard that song rendered in such a 
manner. Ben Davies, or Caruso, or any of 
those chaps have never sung it like that — 
never." ' 

" Do you really think so?" faltered Tony. 

" Think! My dear boy, I'm positive that 
the composer, ff he heard you sing that song as 
you have just sung it, would go off his head with 
excitement." 
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" And would you advise me to take to the 
stage?" 

' ' I am sure that any audience of the meanest 
intelligence would give you the reception you 
deserve," said Mr. Cremorne. " But this room 
is not sufficiently large enough for me to judge 
the full power of your marvellous vocal organ. 
I should like to hear you in a large theatre — 
the Royal, for instance." 

" How could that be managed?" asked Tony. 

" Let me see now," said Mr. Cremorne, 
striking his forehead with his finger. "Ah, 
I have it. You go to the top gallery of 
the Royal to-night. There is a Grand Opera 
Company on this week. As you know, the 
\ gods' usually have a few songs in the interval. 
You get up when you see your chance, and sing 
as you have sung to me to-night. The manager 
will hear you from the stage, and will be 
delighted." 

" But will that be any good to me?" asked 
Tony. 

" Of course it will," said Mr. Cremorne. 
", I'll go to him to-morrow and say : ' You heard 
that magnificent tenor in the gallery last night ? 
I can introduce him to you, and you can get him 
for your company.' He'll say ' Done,' and I'll 
bring you to him, and there you are." 
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" What do you think, Oriel?" whispered 
Tony. 

" I don't know," said Oriel, dubiously, " but 
it can't do any harm, I suppose." 

" I'll chance it, anyway," said Tony. 

" My fee for the whole thing wiould, under 
ordinary circumstances, be five guineas," went 
on Mr. Cremorne. " However, as I said beforey 
you are to all intents and purposes one Of us, 
and so I shall only charge you the sum of 
twenty-five shillings. After all, in Art, does 
money not play a very large part ? You know 
' Who steals my purse steals trash.' " 

Tony handed over a week's wages, and Mr. 
Cremorne demonstrated the aptness of his 
quotation by dropping the money into an empty 
purse of great age. After drinking another 
bottle of beer, he took his departure, promising 
to do his best at the theatre in the morning. 

Tony and Oriel immediately took a tram to 
the Theatre Eoyal, and, having paid for admis- 
sion at the door, climbed the numerous flights 
of stone stairs to the gallery. 

They seated themselves near the exit, as Tony 
thought that perhaps the manager might send 
for him after his song. " II Trovatore" was 
being played, and there was a full house. Tony 
had an old regard for this work, and always 
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affirmed that it was " none of your cheap stuff"; 
which dictum, was probably due to the fact that, 
in his early days with Messrs. Gaynor and 
McClutcheon, he had one morning beguiled the 
tedium by whistling the " Anvil Chorus," pro- 
ducing a realistic anvil effect with the poker on 
the office stove— the repair of which subse- 
quently cost him three shillings. 

In the upper circle they could see Norah in 
the company of the girl from the shop next door ; 
and Tony smiled grimly to himself as his eye 
lighted on her. 

During the first interval, much to Tony's 
disappointment, there was no music in the 
gallery, owing to the universal interest taken in 
a game played by several youths in the front 
row, who were engaged in trying to drop orange 
pips on the bald head of a gentleman in the 
dress circle, each hit being applauded with loud 
cheers. After the second Act, however, the 
" gods," as usual, began to call for songs from 
their own number. No one seemed anxious to 
sing, and after several calls for Murphy's song, 
the policeman's song, and the soldier's soug, a 
hoarse voice yelled " Anybody's song." This 
was Tony's opportunity, and, with a whisper to 
Oriel, " I'll do it now," he rose to his feet amidst 
applause. He cleared his throat and began to 
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sing " When other Lips," a song presumably 
chosen both to please the gallery, and at the 
same time to bring Norah's folly home to her. ^ 

His voice sounded very small in the large 
theatre. Here and there was a twitter, as 
he proceeded, and a voice cried " Sing up like 
a good little boy"; but Tony was determined to 
sing the song through, or die in the attempt. 
When he reached the top note, his voice broke, 
and he ended in a perfect storm of howls and 
jeers. A hoarse man entreated someone to 
loosen his collar, and burn a feather under his 
nose, and a brazen female asked leave ' ' to give 
the child his soother." Poor Tony, shamed to 
the heart, slunk out, and hurried away from the 
theatre, with Oriel at his heels. They had not 
gone very far when a hand was laid on Tony's 
arm, and, turning, he found Norah at his side. 

" I'm awfully sorry, Tony," she said, sym- 
pathetically. " I saw you leave and I came 
after you." 

" Norah," he burst out, " I've been an awful 
fool to think for a moment I could sing." 

" So you can, dear," she said, loyally. 

" No, I can't," he insisted. " I've been a 
silly ass, and I've paid a week's wages to find 
it out. Maybe it was well spent, after all— I'll 
not make a fool of myself again." 

Norah responded only by squeezing his arm. 
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" Do you know," he said, " you're the best 
little girl in the world, and if you think you can 
take such a fool as I am, we'll get married when 
I get a rise of screw in June." 

At that moment Oriel thought it discreet to 
lag behind ; but Norah's answer must have been 
entirely satisfactory, for a very chastened, but 
happy Anthony 0' Carroll, announced his 
engagement on the following day. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MB. PHILIP CORBELL. 

Mr. Philip Corbell, the architect, lived over 
a shop on the north side of the quays beyond the 
Metal Bridge. . A shining brass plate, in strong 
contrast to the cracked paint and rusty knocker 
on the hall-door, bore his name, and his office 
on the first floor w^as reached by a carpetless 
stairway and a narrov? landing. 

On a bright, frosty morning in the f oUov^ring 
January the Professor and Oriel called on him, 
and the door v\ras opened by Mr. Corbell himself, 
a tall, keen-looking man, with a freshly-shaven 
face and a leonine head of tousled grey hair, 
clad in his shirt and trousers, and carrying a 
black kettle in his left hand. 

" Mr. Corbell?" queried the Professor. 

Mr. CorbeU inclined his head. 

" Mr. Richard Lynam has sent me to you," 
said the Professor. 

"Ah, the faithful Lynam!" cried Mr. Cor- 
bell. " Come in." 

248 
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The office was a spacious room with two great 
dusty windows overlooking the river. Pictures 
of Continental churches and public buildings 
hung on the walls, and a long pipe-rack was 
fixed near a wide desk littered with drawing 
instruments and tracing-paper, above which 
were two shelves packed with books on archi- 
tecture. A recently lighted fire was blazing in 
the grate, with a great crackling of burning 
wood, and a small table in the middle of the 
room was laid for breakfast. Mr. Corbell 
motioned them to the chairs, and then placed 
his kettle on the fire. 

" Now," said he, "I am at your service." 

The Professor explained that he wished to 
have Oriel apprenticed to the profession of 
architecture. 

" Why?" asked Mr. Corbell. 

' ' Well, because he wants to be an architect," 
explained the Professor, with a smile. 

' ' Yes, but why do you want to be an archi- 
tect, my child?" said Mr. Corbell, turning to 
Oriel. " Do you want to make money, or do 
you want to make architecture?" 

" Architecture," said Oriel. 

Mr. Corbell shrugged his shoulders, despair- 
ingly- 

' ' Then Heaven help you — there's no room for 
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you in this country," he said. " Architecture 
is a drug in the market." 

" There are a great many churches being 
built," said the Professor. 

" Pardon me, my dear sir," said Mr. Corbell, 
"there are no churches being built — ^they call 
their Gothic barns churches, I know; but they 
disgrace the name." 

' ' Mr. Lynam thinks that Oriel has it in him ' 
to become a great architect, and to make a great 
success,',' said the Professor. 

" It does not follow," said Mr. Corbell. 
" Look at my, case." He thumped his chest and 
it sounded like a drum. " After eight years' 
study on the Continent, great things were pre- 
dicted for me. I came back to Ireland at the 
beginning of the church-building boom, and I 
sent in designs of great beauty and originality ; 
but they came back like boomerangs. Because I 
would not degrade my Art to the level of their 
mediocrity, those that sit in high places would 
have .none of me. They cast me into outer 
, darkness, and employed, instead, mere draughts- 
men, who made bad copies of decent imitations 
of good Continental churches, and were paid big 
money for doing it. If I had gone against my 
artistic conscience, I should now be a rich man 
and notorious — for the greater the number of 
atrocities a man commits in the name of Archi- 
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tecture, the greater the respect the people will 
have for him : bishops will preach about his 
excellence, and newspapers will puff him up 
until he is in danger of bursting with vanity. 
But let him set a high ideal in Art, and they'll 
tell him that it's ' not exactly what they want,' 
or that they ' can't afford it' ; and the most they 
will fling him- is a guinea or two out of their 
Christian charity, for the design of a pigsty or 
an abattoir, to keep him from starving." He 
turned fiercely to Oriel : " Do you want to 
design pigstys or abattoirs?" he asked. 

" No," said Oriel, " I want to design beau- 
tiful buildings or nothing." 

' ' Better design nothing than have your work 
flung back in your face by the Philistines," 
advised Mr. Corbell. 

" Perhaps there is a better fate than that in 
store for Oriel," said the Professor. 

"Oriel?" cried Mr. Corbell, "is that his 
name ?" 

" Yes," said the Professor'. 

" I hope," said Mr. Corbell, with a serious 
brow, " I hope there is nothing ominous in the 
fact." 

" I don't quite understand," said the Prb- 
fessor. 

" At the moment there is a craze for undesir- 
able villas with bay windows — the Oriel type. 
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in fact," said Mr. Corbell, " and it is a strange 
coincidence that this boy should bear the 
name." 

" Oriel's name is, I think, associated with a 
district in Ulster, rather than with architec- 
ture," said the Professor. 

" That does not make the coincidence less 
remarkable," said Mr. Corbell. 

" You seem to be rather superstitious," said 
the Professor, smiling. 

"I — superstitious!" cried Mr. Corbell, but- 
toning his shirt cufE. ' ' Not at all, my dear sir : 
I believe in nothing but myself, and nobody 
shares that belief with me." 

" Oh, yes," said Oriel, " Mr. Lynam does." 

' ' Lynam, yes," admitted Mr. Corbell, ' ' but 
he's in a minority of one — or rather two, count- 
ing myself. But that brings us back to this 
boy's apprenticeship," he went on. " You are 
anxious to make him an architect, and not 
merely a draughtsman ?" 

" Yes," said the Professor. 

" Well, if Lynam thinks it can be done with 
the material" — Mr. Corbell placed his hand on 
Oriel's shoulder—" I'll do it." 

Oriel glowed with satisfaction, for he felt 
that his apprenticeship to this eccentric man 
would be a strange and wonderful experience. 

" I feel satisfied now," said the Professor. 
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At that moment the door was pushed open, 
and there bumped into the room a strange, 
knobby, untidy little man, carrying a scuttle 
full of coal and panting with exertion. 

" Coal!" he grumbled. " When is coal not 
coal?" and then, supplying the answer himself 
as he deposited the scuttle with a bang at the 
fireplace, " When it's all bloomin' stones, an' 
slack, an' shale, an' sich-like rubbish. Rootin' 
for coals down there reminds me of lookin' for 
nuggets of gold in Klondike." 

" Tracey, you may reserve your disquisition 
on coal, until our visitors have departed," said 
Mr. Corbell. 

" Visitors?" said Tracey, turning and seeing 
them. "Ho, hexcuse me — just a lapsus lingo." 

Oriel recognised him at once as the man they 
had met in the train to Dublin on the day of 
their departure from Navan. 

" If you will excuse me," said Mr. Corbell, 
" I will complete my dressing — it's a little bit 
chilly for this scanty garb to-day." 

The Professor apologised for having kept 
him so long from his toilet, and Mr. Corbell 
withdrew to his bedroom. 

Tracey was evidently trying to recall them to 
memory, for, as he put the coal on the fire, he 
glanced now and then at the Professor's face. 
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and hummed to himself in a rather cracked 
voice : 

' ' Were 'ave I seen that fide before ? 
It seems so familiar to me." 

" I think we met on the train some years 
ago," suggested the Professor. 

" Bull's eye, first shot," said Tracey. " I 
couldn't quite fix it until you spoke. Fancy 
meetin' you 'ere ! Come to order 'alf a dozen 
cathedrals an' five or six towii halls, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Well, no," said the Professor, " I've come 
to apprentice' this young man to Mr. CorbeU." 

" Couldn't come to a better shop," said 
Tracey, washing his hands at a basin in the 
darkest corner. " We'll make an architect of 
him all right, you bet. Mr. Corbell will tell 'im 
wot to do, an' I'll show 'im 'ow to do it." 

" Oh, do you work at the drawings?" cried 
Oriel, in surprise. 

" I should sye so," said Tracey. " I can 
draw anything from a cork to a cathedral. This 
is a bit of my 'andiwork," he remarked, picking- 
up a neatly copied design for a village hall. 
" Between us two we could turn out stuff that'd 
turn old Christy Wren green with, envy in his 
grave." 

Mr. Corbell emerged from his bedroom, now 
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fully dressed, and with a semblance of order in 
his hair. Tracey proceeded to make tea in a 
large brown pot. ' 

" Join me.?" invited Mr. Corbell, waving his 
hand towards the breakfast table. 

" Thanks, we have already breakfasted," 
said the Professor. 

" That's a relief to the chef, if I may sye so," 
remarked Tracey. ' ' Two eggs into three 
won't go." 

"Further supplies could be "procured," said 
Mr. Corbell. 

" We had better leave you to have your 
breakfast in peace," said. the Professor, " and 
we can meet again later on at your solicitor's." 

" Haven't onq," said Mr. Corbell, impaling 
a slice of bread on the toasting fork. ' ' I have 
kept out of their clutches so far — who's your^?" 

"J haven't one either," said the Professor. 
" Do you know of a good one, OrieH" 

" Only Gaynor and McClutcheon — ^the people 
Tony O'CarroU is with," said Oriel. " Their 
office is in Quill Place." 

"They'll do," said Mr. Corbell. "Meet 
you there at eleven o'clock." 

As they' walked along the quays towards 
O'Connell Bridge the Professor turned to Oriel 
in mock alarm. 

" Good gracious!" he exclaimed, " we never 
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mentioned a word about the apprenticeship 
fee!" 

" It'll cost a good deal of money, I'm afraid," 
said Oriel ruefully. " And maybe those remit- 
tances won't cover it." 

" Never bid the devil good-morrow until you 
meet him," said the Professor. " You'U find 
they will." 

" But I'm giving you a dreadful lot of 
trouble," said Oriel. 

"Never mind," said the Professor, "you 
can pay me back for the trouble when you're 
rich and famous later on." 

" I doa't know why you should do so much 
for me," said Oriel. 

" Perhaps I'll tell you some day," said the 
Professor. " In the meantime, don't worry 
about it, but work hard and make a name for 
yourself." 

At eleven o'clock they presented themselves 
at the offices of Gaynor and McClutcheon, and 
found Mr. Tony O'CarroU sorting documents on 
a great desk in an atmosphere of .black tin 
estate boxes and red tape. 

" Mornin', Professor, mornin', Oriel," he 
greeted them briefly, " with you in a moment." 
He turned to a junior clerk, garbed for the 
street with a cigarette ready behind his ear, and 
handed him a bundle of papers, " Title in 
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Squatter's Case for Biliary and Drumguff. Ask 
them to let us have it back by Tuesday." 

" Right O," said the junior, hurrying out as 
if his life depended on it, and striking a match 
on the door-post as he went. 

While the Professor was explaining the 
object of his visit to Tony, Mr. Corbell, carrying 
a black ebony cane with a huge silver knob in 
one hand, and a wide-brimmed black hat in the 
other, entered quickly and said he was in 
a hurry. 

" Mr. McClutcheon has gone to court," said 
Tony, " but Mr. Gaynor is inside, and he'll fix 
you up all right." 

He opened a door marked " Private," and 
ushered them into a comfortably furnished 
office, with pictures of eminent judges and 
well-known K.C.'s on its walls, and a soft 
carpet on its floor. Mr. Gaynor, a dry little 
man with a bald head and gold-rimmed pince- 
nez, was seated at a mahogany desk strewn with 
papers. He rose at their lentrance, and Tony 
drew forward three well-upholstered chairs for 
them. 

" And now, gentlemen," asked Mr. Gaynor, 
" what can I do for you?" 

" We wish to have articles drawn up for an 
apprentice to architecture," said the Professor. 

" Architecture, yes, a most useful profes-* 

(d 380) S 
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siou," said Mr. Gaynor, taking off his glasses 
and wiping thpm with a silk handkerchief. 
" Most useful, indeed." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Corbell, stiffly. 

" Eeally," said Mr. Gaynor, warming to his 
subject, " I don't know what we should do 
without our architects." 

" I know what we should do with most of 
them," growled Mr. Corbell : " make them live 
opposite their own monstrosities until they died 
of nausea." 

" You have strong views, sir, I see," said Mr. 
Gaynor, adjusting his glasses on his nose again. 
" I presume, therefore, that this gentleman " 
(he indicated the Professor) " is the architect." 

" I'm afraid I can't claim any such distinc- 
tion," said the Professor. 

" Really," said Mr. Gaynor, looking from 
one to the other in perplexity, " really, I am 
quite at sea."' 

" My name is Corbell, sir," said Mr. Corbell. 

" Indeed!" said Mr. Gaynor. " A member 
of the architectural profession — from the 
country, I presume?" 

" Your presumption is entirely unwar- 
ranted," remarked Mr. Corbell, coldly. 

"I apologise," said Mr. Gaynor, hastily. 
" I regret to say that I do not know many mem- 
bers of your profession in the city." 
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" That is, unfortunately, not a matter for 
regret," said Mr. Corbell. " However, let us 
settle this business about the pupilage." 

With a sigh of relief Mr. Gaynor drew a 
sheet of paper towards him, and began to take 
a note of the names and professions of his 
clients. The Professor said that he stood in 
loco 'parentis to Oriel, and described himself as 
an apothecary. 

" Very good," said Mr. Gaynor, " if you call 
again this afternoon at, say, 4.30, the articles 
will be engrossed and ready for signature." 

And thus it came that all three of them, with 
Anthony O'CarroU as witness, subscribed their 
names and affixed their seals (three little red 
paper wafers) to a formidable document, in 
which, amongst other things, Oriel undertook 
well and faithfully to serve Mr. Corbell, his 
secrets keep, his commands lawfully and 
honestly everywhere gladly and diligently do, 
hurt or harm to his said master not to do or 
suffer to be done by others; not to contract 
matrimony during the term of his apprentice- 
ship, but as a good, true, and faithful appren- 
tice and clerk to demean himself to his said 
master and all his ; and Mr. Gorbell covenanted 
and promised that he would teach and instruct 
Oriel to the utmost of his power and ability in 
the business and practice of an architect. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

KATHLEEN CARMODY STANDS WITH HER HEEL ON 
THE NECK OF THE SPHINX. 

There were neither hard and fast rules, nor 
regular office hours in Oriel's apprenticeship. 
Each morning after breakfast (a moveable feast, 
often prepared by the pupil while the master 
performed his abltitions) Mr. Corbell, blowing 
clouds of smoke from a huge corn-cob pipe, 
would lecture him on architecture, striding up 
and down the room, and ranging from the Nile 
to the Liffey for illustrations upon which, to 
pour torrential abuse or praise, which never left 
any doubt in Oriel's mind as to what he con- 
sidered wrong or right. Instruction in the 
mere mechanical side of the art was left to 
Tracey, who was a wonderfully good draughts- 
man, in whose stubby fingers a pencil moved 
with marvellous precision and delicacy. About 
mid-day Mr. Corbell, who lunched and dined 
out, strolled off to his favourite restaurant, and 
frequently did not return at all during the 
afternoon. As the work to be done was never 
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exceptionally heavy, Oriel had much time on his 
hands for reading, and, when he had gone 
through all the books on Mr. Corbell's shelves, 
he began to frequent the National Library. 

His first visit to that institution was rather 
a fiasco, but it disclosed a fact which made him 
anxious to go again. 

A group of nonchalant students, seated in the 
sun on the steps, taking the fresh air, judiciously 
mingled with tobacco-smoke, and incidentally 
settling the affairs of the universe, glanced at 
him casually as he entered; and as he trod on 
the word '' Sapientia," guarded by twin 
Sphinxes on the mosaic floor of the hall, he felt 
that Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci in 
the stained glass on the stairs above him were 
smiling at his awkward trepidation. At the 
turnstile he paused irresolutely, gazing into the 
semi-circular reading-room, where a hundred 
studious heads were bent over their books, and 
hesitating to eiiter lest he should distract their 
attention to himself. A pert little school-girl 
slipped past him and clicked through the turn- 
stile without turning a hair in her short black 
plait, and he plucked up courage and followed 
her. Wandering around the semi-circle, 
examining the books of reference on the shelves, 
he thought that every reader had at least one 
eye fixed on him, and that the very ribbon-clad 
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cherubs in the frieze above were exchanging 
shameless winks over his shyness. At length he 
reached the last case, and having there perused 
a page of Thorn's Directory (to show that he 
had come on business) he retraced his steps, and 
found himself again at the turnstile through 
which he had entered. He pushed it, but it 
refused to move backwards, and he stood gazing 
at it helplessly, with the amused eyes of the 
readers really fixed on him now. 

" It's the other door," said a soft voice, and, 
to his surprise, he found himself looking into 
the friendly brown eyes of Kathleen (now a tall 
slip of eighteen years), who was about to enter 
with a neat little attache case in her hand. 

" Oh, thanks," he murm,ured, and fled hur- 
riedly to the exit in a whirl of confusion. 

Once outside on the. landing, he breathed 
freely again, and he was half inclined to return 
to the reading-room now that Kathleen was 
there. On second thoughts, however, he decided 
that this would look ridiculous, and he slowly 
descended the steps, with her face glowing in 
his mind's eye, resolving that he would return 
brazenly on the following evening and see her 
again. He emerged into the sunlight, and 
passed the adjusters of the cosmos on the steps 
like one in a dream. 

At the same time next d/iy, having in the 
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meantime ascertained the proper mode of pro- 
cedure from Mr. Corbell, he bravely pushed his 
way into the library, and wrote out a docket for 
a History of Architecture, which was brought 
from the recesses in a few minutes by a smart 
boy, and handed to him by the silent, courteous 
official on the high chair at the counter. He 
cast his eye about for an empty seat facing the 
entrance, and found one at a table at which ware 
sitting a red-faced country youth, who yawned 
and sighed over his work, and a stiff old gentle- 
man, who made copious notes from a ponderous 
tome on the backs of innumerable envelopes. 
His gaze wandered around in search of Kath- 
leen, but she was nowhere to be seen, and he 
tried to fix his attention on his book, only to 
find himself looking up at every click of the 
turnstile. For two hours he made a pretence 
at reading, all the time hoping that she would 
come, but at six o'clock he decided that it was 
useless to wait any longer, and he handed in his 
book at the counter and gloomily left the 
library. 

On his way home he pondered on the cause 
of her absence, and he began to fe^r that his 
presence on the previous afternbon liad made 
her nervous le&t he should have the impertinence 
to speak to her, presuming on their rather slight 
acquaintance in Stephen's Green. On the other 
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hand, he thought that she could not possibly 
remember as small an incident as the presenta- 
tion of the Butter-scotch, and that, even if she 
did, she could hardly be expected to remember 
a face as ordinary as his own. When he 
reached home he had a good look at himself in 
the mirror in his bedroom, and then, heaving 
a sigh of despair, decided that, with a face like 
that, his case was hopeless. From these signs 
and tokens it will be seen that Oriel was very 
much in love. 

Next day in the office, Tracey, noting that he 
was not in his usual good spirits, eyed him 
solicitously. 

" If I may sye so, Mr. Bartley," he remarked, 
' ' you look a bit green about the gills — ^a bit off 
colour, so to speak." 

" Do I, Tracey?" said Oriel, listlessly paring 
a pencil. 

" What you want, sir," said Tracey, " is a 
gin-fizz, an' a good blow on the top of the tram." 

" I don't feel like having either just at the 
moment," said Oriel. 

" What's wrong with you, Mr. Bartley," said 
Tracey, " is either liver or love — symptoms 
much the same in both diseases. I know, 
because I've 'ad 'em both." 

"So you've been in love, Tracey !" said Oriel. 
" I'd never have thought it of you." 
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"Oh, you wouldn't, wouldn't you?" said 
Tracey. " I suppose you think a man with a 
dial like mine would have no business faUin' 
in love. I may tell you, sir, that the dial makes 
very little difference. 'Aven't you noticed," he 
went on, " that the nicest little girls loves the 
ligly golliwogs ever so much better than the 
pretty dolls ? Same way that the prettiest girls 
nearly halways fancy the hugliest men. That's 
my hexperience hany'ow : I hain't no bloomin' 
h' Adonis, but it's only my natural modesty that 
prevents me from tellin' you the number of girls 
that 'ave thrown themselves at this old gargoyle 
of an 'ead of mine." 

" You surprise me," said Oriel. 

" I could surprise you," said Tracey, resum- 
ing his drawing, " but I'll not do it to-dye, as 
this job must be finished by post time." 

Tracey's words brought a certain balm to 
Oriel's heart. After all, there was some conso- 
lation in learning that the prettiest girls liked 
the ugliest men, but then the disturbing thought 
arose that perhaps he was not quite ugly enough 
to attract a girl as pretty as Kathleen. 

" But why, do you think, do the pretty girls 
like the ugly men best ?" he asked Tracey, after 
a short spell of work. 

" Vanity, I should sye," said Tracey, '^They 
like a contrast, you see, because it shows them 
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up to advantage — that's the majority of 'em, 
but of course there's exceptions to every rule." ■] 

Oriel was perfectly satisfied that Kathleen! 
vv^as the exception to this rule, at any rate. He 
went to the library again that afternoon, and 
spent another two hours on tenter-hooks, watch- 
ing the turnstile, but without reward. He was 
leaving the place, deeply disappointed, when, to 
his delight, he saw her enter the hall as he 
descended the stairway. They met at the 
Sphinxes on the Atrium floor, and, to his sur- 
prise, greeting his gaz6 smilingly, she stopped 
and spoke to him. 

' ' I never had a chance to thank you properly 
for those sweets," she said. 

' ' I — I hardly thought you'd remember," 
stammered Oriel. 

" Of course I remembered," she said. "Ad- 
ventures like that seldom come my way. I'in 
afraid, though," she added, "I was a very bold 
little girl in those days." 

" Oh, no," protested Oriel, " it was me — I 
mean I — ^that was bold." 

" You only did what grandma ordered," she 
said, " which I seldom did, I'm afraid." 

" Does she not come out with you now?" 
asked Oriel, fervently hoping that she never 
did. 

" Oh, no," said Kathleen. " She's fatter 
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and more asthmatic than ever, and she rarely 
goes out now except for a drive." 

" And is she as severe as ever ?" asked Oriel. 

"More so," said Kathleen; " but of course 
she can't keep her eye on me now as she did then, 
thank goodness. If she could see me now,^ 
speaking to you, I'd get a lecture a mile long, 
though she introduced me to you originally." 

" Very," said Oriel, trying a feeble "joke 
to test her sense of humour, and more than 
amply rewarded by a flash of the even white 
teeth, and a twinkle in the merry brown eyes. 

She told him that her father was very suc- 
cessful as a specialist in Merrion Square, but 
that, though he was " a dote," he was entirely 
bound up in his work, and, in consequence, she 
was left ;to the tender mercy of the Ogress, who 
ruled the household with a rod of iron. The 
Ogress seemed to have the characteristics of 
Mrs. Grundy and Dr. Bowlder, with a flavour- 
ing of Queen' Elizabeth, and a thin veneer of 
St. Thomas a Kempis, this last, however, being 
only skin deep. 

" Though she's my grandmother," said Kath- 
leen, frankly, " I can't honestly and truly say 
that I even like her. You'll find that the people 
who talk most about duty, always think that 
their duty consists of making other people as 
miserable as possible. There were times when 
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I thought that other people's joy was made for 
spite." 

" You didn't look very miserable those days 
in the Green," saicTOriel. 

' ' You must remember that I was free for the 
moment," she answered. " I could always 
enjoy myself when the chance came. But," she 
protested, "I'm telling you all about myself and 
you have told me nothing of yourself." 

Oriel gave her as much of his history as he 
knew, beginning with the red-cheeked woman, 
and ending with his apprenticeship to Mr. 
CorbeU. 

" You have been lucky," she commented, 
when he had told his tale. " The right people 
seem always to take you up, and do their best to 
make you happy." 

" That's true, indeed," admitted Oriel. " I 
have been a very lucky beggar. I have always 
had an easy time — with the exception of those 
months in Bredigan's." 

" And even there," said Kathleen, " you had 
those poor Timleys — I hope you appreciate your 
good fortune." 

" I think I do," said Oriel. 

" Good Gracious !" said Kathleen, looking at 
her watch, " I've spent a whole hour gossiping 
here, and now I must run ofp withou'i even 
having looked at a book." 
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" Perhaps I shall see you here again?" said 
Oriel. 

" Yes," said Kathleen, "but for goodness 
sake don't speak to me in the street — it might 
come to grandma's ears, and then there'd be 
wigs on the green. Good-bye." 

She gave him her daintily gloved hand, and 
hurried out. Long after she had disappeared 
through the swinging doors. Oriel stood rooted 
in the magic circle, marvelling that the simple 
pressure of a hand should give such a pleasur- 
able sensation. He looked down, and noticed 
that Kathleen had all the time been standing 
with her foot on the neck of the Sphinx; and 
that he had ' 'Sapientia" under his feet — which 
perhaps accounted for the lack of reserve in 
their confessions to each other. 

This was the first of many delightful chats, 
all of which took place in the hall of the library, 
with the benign faces of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci looking down on them. 

" I like him best," said Kathleen one day, 
indicating Leonardo, ' ' since I read of his buy- 
ing the caged birds in the streets of Florence 
to set them free. I always imagine those poor 
little things coming back gratefully to sing 
songs of thanksgiving on his window-sill. I 
think your Professor must be rather like him in 
many ways." 
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" Yes, indeed," agreed Oriel, " when he 
found one caged bird free, he did not send him 
back to captivity, anyhow." 

" I wonder why he should have taken such an 
interest in you," mused Kathleen. 

" I often wonder too," said Oriel. " I some- 
times think he knows a great deal more about 
me than he has ever told me." 

He recounted to her the strange remarks of 
the show people at Ardee, and the Professor's 
anxiety to keep them from going too far in their 
reminiscences, and the episode of the fight at 
Navan. 

" It certainly seems strange," remarked 
Kathleen, " and if I were you I shouldn't hope 
for too much in the clearing-up of your 
mystery : you may find that you're no great 
shakes, after all." 

This remark put rather a damper on Oriel's 
spirits, not because of its slang, but because he 
feared that if eventually he should prove to be 
"no great shakes," he might lose her good 
opinion. On mature reflection, however, he 
decided that she was not that sort of girl at :J1, 
but the sort that would judge a man on his 
merits, and not on the kind of "shakes" he 
might claim to be from birth. 

He decided, therefore, to rise in her estimation 
on his merits alone and to that end he worked' 
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exceedingly hard at his profession, and when 
the results of his examination came a few 
months later, he found his name second on the 
list, having missed the first pl3,ce, as the ex- 
aminer explained to him, only through not being 
orthodox. 

Mr. Corbell was delighted. 

" You have justified my hopes," said he. " If 
you had been orthodox I would have disowned 
you. Any fool can be orthodox in Art, but only 
the great Artist can be heterodox. If 
Brunelleschi had been orthodox he could not 
have raised the cupola on the Duomo at 
Florence; if Beethoven had been orthodox hjB 
could not have written his symphonies; if 
Wagner had been orthodox he would not have 
produced the music-drama; if Cervantes had 
been orthodox he would never have written Don 
Quixote; if Corot had been orthodox he would 
have failed in his impressionism. And lastly, 
my boy, if I had been orthodox I should have 
failed to make you what you are." 

The Professor wrote a long, affectionate letter 
of congratulation saying that he was proud of 
his ward, and wishing him every success. 

Kathleen met him in the library hall a few 
days later, and held out her hand to him. 

"I was glad to see your, name in the papers 
on Monday," she said, "but I was almost afraid 
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that you'd be too proud to recognise your old 
friends." 

" I haven't much to be proud of yet," said 
Oriel. 

" Oh, I know," she laughed. " You won't be 
satisfied until you have raised a monument more 
enduring than brass, and married a duchess." 

" I don't want to marry a duchess," said 
Oriel. 

" Going to be an old bachelor, perhaps?" she 
joked. 

" Not if I can help it," said Oriel, signifi- 
cantly, looking her straight in the face. 

She blushed, and adroitly turned the conver- 
sation into less embarrassing channels. 

" We are going to Bray on Tuesday for the 
summer," she said at parting. " Where do 
you intend to spend your holidays V she asked. 

" At Bray, if I can," said Oriel, boldly, 
whereat she smiled and blushed again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

At the end of which mr. lynam lectures a 
bohemian robin on the error of his ways. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Lynam's 
birth, Oriel called on him after breakfast to 
offer congratulations and found him still in bed 
and sound asleep. His clothes were scattered 
about the floor, and his hat was acting as a kind 
of cosy for a soda-water syphon on the dressing- 
table. There were indications of a severe 
struggle with bedclothes during the, night, and 
Mr. Lynam seemed to be suffering from exhaus- 
tion after the conflict. 

" Hullo," he murmured, when Oriel drew up 
the blind and the sunlight on his face woke him 
up, " that you, old chap? What time is it?" 

" Ten-thirty," said Oriel. 

"So early?" said Mr. Lynam, cooling his 
hand on the iron of the bedstead, and then 
transferring it to his heated brow. " Hand me 
the syphon like a good boy." 

He filled a glass with soda-water and drank it 
thirstily. 

(D 380) 273 
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" fans splendidior , vitro !" he cried, ad- 
dressing the syphon. "I wonder, Oriel, how 
old Horace got on without this sparkling liquid 
after a night with the bright Falernian. The- 
'fons Bandusiae njay have been all right in its 
;way, but it lacked fizz, my boy, and it's the fizz 
that drives away the megrims." 

" Have you a megrim 1" asked Oriel, 
solicitously. 

" I had before I drank that," admitted Mr. 
Lynam, stretching himself and yawning. "I 
was at a sort of party last night, and it was the 
sort of party that goes to the head." 

He slipped out of bed, shuddering as his feet 
met the cold linoleum and began to don his scat^ 
tered garments, retrieving them from out-of-the- 
,way places as their turn came. Partly dressed, 
he went to the window, and, gazing across the 
suburban roofs at the blue sky and sun-kissed 
hiUs, he grew lyrical : — 

* ' ' Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with golden eye,' 

but none. Oriel," said Mr. Lynam, "better fitted 
for the celebration of half a century of the true 
Bohemianism than this— we'll make a day of 
it." 

He emptied the contents of his pockets on to 
the bed, and counted his money. 
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"Five pounds four and sevenpence ha'- 
penny," he announced. " On that, Oriel, we 
can go to the Horse Show, have lunch in town, 
back a few nags at Leopardstown, and finish off 
the day with a little dinner at ' The Grampus' 
and a night at the Royal." 

" Are you going to spend it all?" asked Oriel. 

" Yes, down to the very ha'penny," said Mr. 
Lynam. " Of course I may be lucky at the 
races, and, if so, well and good — -if not, I can 
live the simple life until I get my cheque from 
The Comet." 

" The simple life," for Mr. Lynam, meant 
that he would have all his meals in his lodgings 
and eschew the company of his friends, while 
subsisting on his salary from the Constitution, 
a penance which he had often to endure as the 
result of a few days of true Bohemianism. 

Oriel sat on the bed Watching the progress of 
Mr. Lynam's toilet, which was accompanied by 
snatches of song, and blessings on the head of 
the man who had invented the Safety Razor. 
When he had put the finishing touch to his hair, 
Mr. Lynam began to rummage in a drawer for 
a clean collar, but apparently without success. 

" Not back yet, I suppose," he remarked. 
" Would you mind calling Rosalind, Oriel?" 

In response to a call from the landing, 
*' Rosalind" (whose real name was Bridget, but 
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was so nick-named because of her brilliant 
complexion) appeared, breathless and eager, at 
the door. 

" Eosalind," said Mr. Lynam, " I have no 
clean collars." 

" There's them five, in the green box," said the 
maid. " The rest's gone to the v^ash." 

" Those five are — are superannuated," said 
Mr. Lynam, but Oriel suspected that amongst 
them vpas the one sacred to the memory of the 
Lady of the Lily-white arm. ' ' You had better 
get me a ' Classic,' 2J by 16 from Twills," went 
on Mr. Lynam. "There's a half-crown, and 
you can keep the change as a birthday present." 

" But it's not my birthday," said the honest 
maid. 

" No, but it's mine," said Mr. Lynam, " and 
Rosalind, I would take it as a delicate compli- 
ment if you w'ould appear at the breakfast table 
with your beauty unadorned by inadvertent 
touches of black-lead from the kitchen grate." 

" Yes, sir," said the maid, disappearing with 
her hand to her glowing .cheek. 

After breakfast Mr. Lynam donned his grey 
frock-coat and grey tdl hat, and slung his field- 
glasses across his shoulder, and they set out for 
the Horse Show. At the cab-stand they hailed 
a car, for, although one could reach the grounds 
by tram, it was not considered " the thing" to. 
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arrive there without the co-operation of the 
horse, no matter how decrepit or ancient. They 
spent the forenoon pretending to view the 
thoroughbreds, in which they had no interest, 
but really, like the majority of the crowd, 
devoting most of their attention to the Show of 
Beauty and the Parade of Fashion in the great 
enclosure. 

Oriel, knowing that Kathleen was at the sea- 
side, took very little interest in the gaily-dressed 
throng, and had some difficulty in concealing 
his boredom from Mr. Lynam, who greeted 
acquaintances by the score, and rather seemed 
to enjoy himself in spite of his contempt for 
Respectability. At mid-day they went into 
town, and, after lunch in one of the high-class 
restaurants, were driven to Harcourt Street 
Station by a jarvey who knew a good thing 
straight from the stables, upon which, he 
assured Mr. Lynam, he would be safe in putting 
his shirt. 

The train was crowded to suffocation, and the 
carriage into which they squeezed themselves 
was packed with sporting gentlemen, who 
played cards on outspread overcoats, or studied 
the latest tips of the morning papers in a blue 
mist of" cigat-smOke. When they reached 
Leopardstown, the passengers rushed ppll-mell 
across the platform in their anxiety to be on 
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the course in time for the first race; and Oriel 
and Mr. Lynam were borne to the gates in the 
press of the crowd. At the turnstiles they were 
held up for a while in view of the gay crowd; 
congregated on the enclosure in the middle of 
the level plain that stretches away to the foot of 
the mountains, and the strains of a military 
band were wafted to the ears. 

There was a curious smile on Mr. Lynam's 
face as he rammed his little roll of notes back 
into his trousers pocket, after paying for 
admission. 

" There's a pickpocket in the offing," he 
remarked to Oriel, as they crossed the sward to 
the Grand Stand, " and I think he's going to 
^et a drop." 

" I never noticed him," said Oriel. 

" The old dog for the hard road," chuckled 
Mr. Lynam. 

At the gates of the enclosure they found them- 
selves again delayed, and, as they stood waiting 
their turn, Oriel was astonished to see Mr. 
Lynam grasp the arm of the man nearest to him 
and hold it in a vice-like grip. The hand 
attached to the arm was deep in Mr. Lynam's 
pocket. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the pickpocket, 
with scared face, " I made a mistake." 

" You did," said Mr. Lynam, with grim 
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sarcasm, ' ' the money is in the other pocket : I 
changed it at the turnstile." 

" I'm very sorry, sir," whihed the man. 

"No doubt," said Mr. Lynam, "but you 
would have been sorrier if someone else had 
caught you." 

" You won't split on me, sir?" whispered the 
man, eagerly. 

" Not if you promise not to try the game on 
anyone else here to-day," said Mr. Lynam. 

" I won't, sir," said the man, rather am- 
biguously, adding as he moved away : ' ' You're 
a gentleman an' no error." 

He slunk off through the crowd, and Mr. 
Lynam, following him with his eye, smiled glee- 
fully at his own perspicacity. 

They wandered about for a while listening to 
a selection from the band, which was somewhat 
marred by the hoarse voices of the betting-men 
mingled in an orgy mispronunciation of the 
horses' names chalked on their boards. At 
length Mr. Lynam decided to back a horse called 
" Better Late." He plunged his hand into his 
pocket for his money, and, as he did so, a look 
of horror came into his face. He drew Oriel 
apart to a quiet spot, away from the crowd. 

"Oriel," he whispered, "the other pocket 
has been picked — all my notes are gone." 

Oriel was dumbfounded. 
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" We may as well clear out of this," went on 
Mr. Lynam, " a race without a bet is like an 
egg without salt." 

" I have a couple of pounds," said Oriel. 

" No, no," protested Mr. Lynam, "I have 
never borrowed for betting yet, and I'm not 
going to begin now. Let's see," he said, count- 
ing his silver. " I have eighteen and fourpence 
yet. We'll go to Bray and spend the evening 
by the sad sea waves." 

Oriel's heart jumped at this, for Kathleen 
was at Bray, and there was the chance that he 
might see her there. 

" I don't mind," he said, hoping that Mr. 
Lynam would not change his intention and go 
elsewhere. 

" Come along then," said Mr. Lynam, " and 
let us get out of this before I meet anyone that 
knows me." 

They caught the next train going south, and 
in half an Ijour they were strolling on the long 
promenade at Bray : Oriel enjoying the scenery 
and the sea breezes, aiid Mr. Lynam deploring 
his luck, with his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets, and his hat set squarely on his head. 

' ' It's a hard road for the old dog sometimes," 
he remarked. " Let us sit down, Oriel, and 
consider our unhappy situation." 

" Oh, I'm happy enough," protested Oriel. 
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"After all, now that we're here, we may as well 
make the best of it." 

' ' I suppose so," admitted Mr. Lynam, with 
a sigh. " But I never thought I should cele- 
brate my golden wedding to the Muse of Art as 
a simple tripper by the sea." 

As he spoke a golden-haired little girl, about 
six years of age, stopped opposite to them and 
gazed at them with fixed and troubled look. 

"Anything wrong, Mademoiselle?" asked 
Mr. Lynam, catching her eye. 

" I tink you're sitting on my spade," said 
the little girl. 

Mr. Lynam jumped up with alacrity, and 
there, sure enough, was the spade in the angle 
of the seat. 

" A thousand apologies," he said, handing it 
to her, " I hope I have not injured the imple- 
ment?" 

The little girl examined it carefully, before 
replying. 

" It's all right," she said, at length, " but it 
might have breaked, you know." 

" It might, indeed," agreed Mr. Lynam, 
" for I'm no feather-weight." 

" Can you look through dose tings?" asked 
the little girl, pointing to the field glasses which 
were lying on the seat. 
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" I can," said Mr. Lynam, " and so canyou, 
if you want to." 

He placed her on his knees and adjusted the 
glasses before her eyes. 

" I can't see," she cried. " Screw the ting 



more " 



She crowed with delight as she levelled the 
binoculars alternately at the obelisk on Kil- 
liney, the wooded heights of Bray Head, and a 
smoke-trailing steamer far out at sea. Her 
confidence in Mr. Lynam, and the complete 
absence of shyness astonished Oriel, and made 
him feel a little jealous that he was left out in 
the cold. 

"Can you build castles 1" she asked, sud- 
denly tired of the glasses. 

" Yes," said Mr. Lynam, " in the air." 

"No: sand castles," she explained; " great 
big ones?" 

"I haven't practised the art for many years," 
admitted Mr. Lynam. " But this gentleman 
here is an architect by trade," he said, indicat- 
ing Oriel, " and I'm quite sure he knows all 
about it." ' ' 

" I'm only an architect," said Oriel, " not a 
builder : you'd better go." 

"Yes," said the child, slipping off Mr. 
Lynam's knees and taking him by the hand, 
' ' dere's lovely sand down dere, and we could 
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build one as big as anything, before daddy; 
comes." 

Oriel was amused to see Mr. Lynam meekly 
allowing himself to be led down the steps to the 
beach, where, with his tall hat on the back of 
his head, he began the construction of a battle- 
mented and moated fortress of magnificent pro- 
portions. The superior craft displayed in this 
edifice soon attracted the attention of half ai 
dozen juvenile rivals in the building line, who 
gathered around and generously helped by dig- 
ging the material and carrying it to the master- 
craftsman in their own buckets. 

The great work was nearing completion, and 
Mr. Lynam was perspiring freely under the 
strain of unwonted labour, when a tall, fair, 
clean-cut man striding along the promenade 
stopped and viewed the little group with great 
amusement. As Mr. Lynam straightened his 
aching back and wiped his teeming brow, the 
taU man stared at him for a moment, and then 
suddenly strode down to him with outstretched 
hand. 

" Dick Lynam," he cried, " of all men in the 
world !" 

"Charley Copal!" exclaimed Mr. Lynam, 
warmly shaking hands. 

" How on earth do you come in this galley?" 
asked Copal. 
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" For the moment I am in the service of this 
lady," said Mr. Lynam, pointing to the little 
girl, who was approaching with a full bucket. 

"My daughter, Nuala," said Copal. 

" What !" cried Mr. Lynam. "You, the 
most Bohemian of us all, married !" 

"Yes, these seven years," said Copal. 

" ' What a falling off was there'!" said Mr. 
Lynam, sadly nodding his head. 

" I would not exchange my lot with any 
Bohemian in the world," said Copal, " and if 
you come around and meet my wife, you'll 
understand why." 

.^ " I have a friend with me," said Mr. Lynam, 
turning towards Oriel. 

" Bring him along too," said Copal. 

Oriel was introduced, and, leaving the rival 
builders to complete the fortress on the 
beach, they walked along the promenade, with 
Nuala clinging to the hands of her father and 
Mr. Lynam, who shared her impedimenta be- 
tween them. Half-way down they mSt Mrs. 
Copal, an exceedingly vivacious little woman, 
with her two younger children in a " go-car." 
She welcomed Mr. Lynam and Oriel with the 
manner of one who, though in the habit of meet- 
ing many acquaintances, knows instinctively 
those who are likely to develop into friends. 

"I have heard much of you, Mr. Lynam," 
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she said, " so much indeed that I began to 
wonder if you were a myth like the giants of 
old." 

" I hope Charley represented me as a good 
giant," said Mr. Lynam. 

" Oh, very good," said Mrs. Copal. 

" Almost too good to be true, I suppose," 
laughed Mr. Lynam. 

" Oh, not quite as good as that," said Mrs. 
Copal. 

They walked along chatting pleasantly, until 
they reached Meath Eoad, where the Copals 
lived, and, just as they turned the corner, Oriel's 
eye was caught by a familiar figure in the 
distance. 

"Oh, there's Kathleen!" cried Mrs. Copal, 
waving her hand. And twenty seconds later 
Oriel was formally introduced to Miss Car- 
mody, and both of them behaved as if they had 
never met before in their lives. 

"You'll come in and have tea with us, Kath- 
leen, won't you?" said Mrs. Copal. And 
Kathleen, to Oriel's joy, accepted the invitation, 
saying that she was free for the evening, as the 
Ogress had gone to see her friend Mrs. Card- 
well in Grey stones. 

Had Oriel been supplied with nectar and 
ambrosia instead of tea and cakes, and had the 
Copal's dining-room commanded a view of the 
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Elysian Fields instead of the Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains, he could not have felt happier. 
iThere was a delightful sense of intimacy with 
Kathleen as they exchanged glances across the 
table; and he exulted to think that now that 
the conventionalities had been duly observed, he 
could meet her more openly in the city later on. 

Mr. Lynam's gloom disappeared very quickly, 
and he kept them all laughing by recounting 
episodes from his student-life in Paris. After 
tea he played horses with the children, and 
invented a game in which he became a ' ' growley 
bear" under the table, emitting frightful noises, 
and sending the youngsters into shrieks of fear- 
ful delight. 

" You are a born father of a family, Mr. 
Lynam !" said Mrs. Copal, when peace was 
restored and the children were sent to the 
nursery. 

"I'm afraid not," said Mr. Lynam; " you' 
see Nature made me an out-and-out Bohemian." 

" Nonsense!" said Mrs. Copal, " Nature 
never intended that a man should spend his 
early l^f e in discomfort, and his old age in lone- 
liness and misery without a woman to care for 
him." 

" If I were in your husband's shoes," said 
Mr. Lynam, gracefully, " I'm quite sure that I 
should share your views." 
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" An ounce of practice is better than a ton 
of theory," said Copal. 

"Yes, but we can't all hope to be as fortunate 
as you," said Mr. Lynam, ' ' and I must honestly 
say that I am fairly satisfied with my lot, as it 
is." 

" I think young people," said Mrs. Copal, 
addressing Kathleen and Oriel, " you had 
better go out ^nd listen to the band, lest this 
incorrigible man should contaminate you with 
his views. We'll follow you when I have put 
the children to bed." 

Nothing loth, the young people left the house 
together. 

" Now," said Oriel, as they walked down the 
road in the dusk, " there'll be no harm in speak- 
ing to you in the street." 

" No/' said Kathleen. " Grandma thinks a 
lot of Mrs. Copal, and she'll presume that any- 
one she introduces must be a right and proper 
person." 

They stayed near the bahd-stand for a while 
listening to the music, and then, during an 
interval between the pieces, strolled along the 
promenade until they came to the small light- 
house at the end of the pier. There they stood 
close together, watching the line of lamps 
reflected on the water, and listening to the 
gentle lapping of the waves against the harbour 
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wall. A soft beautiful air came to them from 
the band ^nd they fell silent. As the revolving 
light swung round Oriel noticed that Kathleen's 
hand was resting on the parapet near his own, 
and when the beam faced sea-ward again, his 
fingers closed on hers. She did not draw away, 
and they stood thus without speaking, until the 
music died away. Then they turned and walked 
slowly back to the crowd with never a word 
between them all the time. 

After a while they met the Copals with Mr. 
Lynam, and, when the last selection was played, 
they returned to the house with them for, supper. 
When they were leaving, Mrs. CopaL brought 
Mr. Lynam upstairs to say good-night to the 
children, whose excitement had kept them 
awake, and, as they awaited his return in the 
hall, wild bursts of merriment could be heard 
from the nursery. 

In the train on the way home Oriel sat back, 
dreaming of the pressure of a small sun- 
browned hand, and Mr. Lynam smoked ab- 
stractedly in the corner. They got off at 
Eanelagh, and Mr. Lynam knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and placed it in his pocket as 
they passed under the bridge. 
- " I never thought that Copal would settle 
down like that," he said, with the air of a man 
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coming out of a long reverie. ' ' Seems content, 
too." 

"He certainly does," agreed Oriel, "but 
then Mrs. Copal is exceedingly nice." 

" She is," admitted Mr. Lynam. " She re- 
minds me of a girl I met years ago. I don't 
blame Copal." 

" Nor I," said Oriel, smiling. 

" Very jolly children, too," went on Mr. 
Lynam. 

" Very," said Oriel. 

' ' I got on splendidly with them," said Mr. 
Lynam, with a touch of bravado. 

" I noticed that," said Oriel. 

When they stopped at Madame McGonigal's 
gate there was a robin in a tree above them 
singing, as city robins will, a nocturne to an 
adjacent arc-lamp. 

"Aha!" cried Mr. Lynam, spying him, " an- 
other true Bohemian ! You would be better at 
home with your wife and family, my friend," he 
said, addressing the bird, " than wasting your 
sweetness, deserting Nature, and worshipping 
an invention of man. I wonder. Oriel," he 
said, a little sadly, as he shook hands, " have I 
been like that robin, mistaking an artificial 
light for the sun." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

m WHICH oriel's eyes are opened. 

Three days later Oriel left Dublin to spend the 
usual summer holiday with the Professor before 
setting up an office for himself in the city. 
They intended to tramp the southern coast 
together, mapping out their journey in such a 
way that thfe Professor could take in several 
fairs in rotation, and they met at a sma!ll village 
in County Cork, and headed for the mountains 
of Kerry. 

In previous years the Professor had shown 
marvellous vitality, tramping twenty miles a 
day without a sign of i weariness, and, in the 
early part of the holiday, shaming Oriel, whose 
muscles had been made flabby by the sedentary 
life of the town. But this year he showed un- 
mistakable signs of failing strength; he rested 
more frequently on the hill-sides, and he liked to 
stay in bed a little longer than in the old days. 

" Sunrises are not as important in my eyes 
as they used to be," he said, one morning at 
breakfast. " I think I'll be satisfied with 
sunsets in future : I'm getting a bit too old for 
competition with the lark in early rising." 

290 
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' ' You used to talk of settling down in Dub- 
lin," said Oriel. 

' ' Ah, yes," said the Professor, with an 
assumption of cheerfulness; " but I'm not old 
enough for that yet." 

A few days later, however, Oriel discovered 
that there were other reasons. After a day qf 
exploration in the mountains, he was returning 
to the town in which the Professor was carrying 
on business, when he chanced upon Dr. 
Charlton, resting on the roadside after the 
labours of the day. After some desultory chat, 
the talk turned on the Professor. 

" He is not as young as he used to be," said 
the Doctor, ' ' and he needs a rest now — he never 
takes a holiday, and the constant strain tells on 
a, man in the long-run." 

" I've been telling him that," said Orielj 
" but he says that he's not old enough to settle 
down." 

" Not rich enough, he means," said the 
Doctor. " There was a time when it was 
thought on the road that he had a good deal of 
money saved. But my belief is that he must 
have lost it somehow — a bad investment, per- 
haps—and that he has to go on working whether 
he likes it or not. And more's the pity," he 
added, as he rose to continue his journey, " for 
a better soul never drew the breath of life." 
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Long after the doctor had disappeared from 
sight, Oriel sat on the roadside, deep in thought. 
The true state of the Professor's affairs had 
come home to him with startling suddenness, 
and he upbraided himself for his thoughtless- 
ness in allowing this kindly guardian to wear 
himself out in making a " walking gentleman" 
of him. For it was evident that he was the 
" bad investment" — the mysterious remittances 
to Farney had probably ceased long ago, and the 
cost of his education and maintenance must 
have been borne entirely by the Professor. 

" By heaven, it's too bad !" he cried aloud, in 
the stress of his emotion. 

" What's too bad?" asked a quiet voicfe, and» 
turning, he found the Professor at his elbow. 

" It's too bad that I should live a life of ease 
while you are slaving for me," said Oriel. 

" Why do you think that I am slaving for 
you?" asked the Professor. 

" Because you are not as well off as you used 
to be, and I am the cause," said Oriel. 

' ' You forget the remittances," said the Pro- 
fessor. 

" I don't," said Oriel; "but I have a suspicion 
that they ceased years ago, and that you have> 
been paying out of yoiir own pocket in the mean- 
time." 
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He saw from the Professor's face that this 
shot had gone home. 

" Tell me," he said, placing his hand on the 
old man's arm, "is it true? There's no good 
in letting me deceive myself further. You 
know I'll find out in Farney, some day." 

The Professor looked somewhat perturbed, 
but did not answer. 

" It is true, I see," said Oriel. " I have 
been living on your labour all these years." 

" It was a labour of love, my boy," said the 
Professor. " My affection for you began when 
you were a little child, and you have never dis- 
appointed me since." 

' ' I sometimes think you know more about me 
than you have ever told me," said Oriel. 

" I wiU teU you all I know some day," said 
the Professor, gently, " but don't ask me now." 

" I will ask you then when I am in a position 
to make some return for all your kindness to 
me," said Oriel, "and that wilt be as soon as I 
succeed in my profession. Then you can come 
and live with me in Dublin and have some of the 
ease you deserve." 

" You are unduly worried about me," said the 
Professor. " I am not at all anxious to change 
my life. Besides, I don't know whether I 
should be able to settle down now, after all these 
years of freedom on the road." 
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" You used to talk about a little Medical Hall 
in a quiet street in Dublin," said Oriel. 
" Would you be allowed to set up ?" 
, The Professor smiled. 

" You'll be surprised to hear, Oriel,". he said, 
" that I'm a half-qualifikl doctor, and a fully- 
qualified Pharmaceutical Chemist. I started 
life as a medical student, but my poor father 
failed in business, and I had to be satisfied with 
the lower branch of the profession. I became 
qualified in due course, but I never set up in the 
usual manner.- I preferred^ the free life of 
quackery. There was a reason for that which 
I may tell you some day/' 

They walked along together in silence for a 
while, both of them lost in thought. 

" I'll go back to town to-morrow," said Oriel, 
suddenly, " and start work. Mr. Corbell says 
I ought to have a try for the design of the new 
Municipal Buildings at Dunford." 

" You needn't go back for a few days," said 
the Professor. " I have been looking forward 
to this holiday with you, and it will disappoint 
me greatly if you leave me so soon." 

" All holiday for me, and all work for you," 
protested Oriel. " I'll stay with you if you 
will let me carry the two bags all the time as a 
division of labour and a penance for my selfish- 
ness." 
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" Very well," said the Professor, " it's a 
bargain." 

For four days they tramped through the 
mountains together : Oriel, now muscle- 
hardened like an athlete, striding along with 
the two bags, and the Professor, evidently much 
relieved at walking free from encumbrances. 
They revelled in the magnificent scenery of 
Kerry, and, when they rested in the evenings 
on a heather-clad slope overlooking some magni- 
ficent panorama, with the tea-kettle on the spirit 
stove" in a spot shaded from the breeze, the Pro- 
fessor would declaim from his store of poetry, 
or relate the legends of the district that he had 
picked up from the soft-spoken peasants. His 
strange youthful spirit was more than ever a 
source of wonder to Oriel, and one evening, as 
they sat on the edge of the lovely Caragh Lake, _ 
with the great cloud-capped Carran Tual above 
them, he told him of the fanciful ideas of his 
childhood, that he had come from Tir-na-n'oge. 

' ' The imagination of a child is indeed a gift; 
of God," said the Professor, " and lucky is he 
who can keep a little of it, in some recess in his 
brain, all through life." 

" You must be one of the lucky ones, I think," 
said Oriel. 

" Yes," agreed the Professor, " on the whole 
it has been a blessing to me, though not an un- 
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mixed one, for there were times when I should 
have been happier without it." 

Again the shadow of the remote past rested 
on his face, and while it was there, Oriel did 
not pursue the subject, though he would have 
given much to move his friend from the 
reticence which made his own early history so 
mysterious. 

At the end of the week they parted within 
earshot of the Atlantic waves at Dingle. 

On his return to the city Oriel rented an office 
on the quays near Mr. Corbell's, but in a some- 
what better position, and commanding from the 
windows a view of Christ's Church and St. 
Audoen's rising above the dingy brick houses 
further down on the opposite side of the river. 
The Professor had offered to present him with a 
set of furniture, but Oriel steadfastly refused 
to allow him to do so, and purchased it himself 
on the instalment plan, deferring only to his 
guardian's wishes in the matter of a brass plate 
for the door, and an elaborate set of drawing- 
instruments. 

He set to work at once on a design for the 
Dunf ord Competition, and when this was com- 
pleted and sent in he found very little to do, for 
the undiscerning public had not yet asked him 
to plan even a pigsty or an abattoir. Mr. 
Corbell passed on to him such smaU commissions 
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as did not suit his own taste or inclination, and 
when these were finished, time lay very heavily 
on liis hands. He would sit for hours at his 
desk, making fantastic drawings for his own 
amusement, and in the intervals between these 
exercises, reading, or smoking, and finding 
diversion in watching the fluttering gulls that 
welcomed the subterranean Poddle to the Liffey, 
and the unlovely steam barges that puffed up 
and down the river at high tide from the 
Brewery. Any excuse was good enough for the 
hanging of the ' ' Out — back in ten minutes " 
notice on the door, and the ten minutes often 
lengthened into a whole afternoon, spent in a 
caf^ chatting with one of his male friends, or, 
when luck specially favoured him, with Kath- 
leen, whom he had met frequently since the 
formal introduction at Bray. 

Their friendship had ripened day by day, and 
they were now very much at home with each 
other, for they took a good deal for granted 
since the incident at the end of the pier. He 
did not make love to her, but there was a sense 
of intimacy between them and an interchange 
of smiles that set Oriel's heart beating high in 
hope that as soon as he found himself in a posi- 
tion to speak to her, Kathleen would not be 
unwilling that he should do so. 

One day as he was entering the Post Ofiice 
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in College Green he met her coming out with 
her father. Dr. Carmody was not the dry and 
stern professional man he expected to meet, but 
a mild little man whose brown eyes twinkled 
behiud his glasses with quizzical humour. 

" This is Mr. Hartley, dad," said Kathleen. 

" How do you do, Mr. Bartley?" said the 
Doctor. " I've been hearing so" much about 
you, that I've been quite curious to see the 
young man who is going to set the Liffey on 
fire." 

" I'm afraid I don't aspire quite so high," 
said Oriel. 

" Modesty is an excellent virtue," said the 
Doctor, " Ijut don't push it too far— most people 
take a man at his own valuation." 

" Unfortunately my work can't be pushed by 
advertisement," said Oriel, " it must stand on 
its merits — if it has any." 

"Modesty, again!" laughed the Doctor, 
" but don't be too sure that you can't advertise; 
it can be done without the megaphone or the 
newspaper, you know." 

"Yes," said Kathleen, "even in Merrion. 
Square." 

' ' Have ypu never seen a swagger motor in 
the street with unusual trappings that make 
you curious to know who owned it ?" asked the 
Doctor. 
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" Yes," said Oriel. ■ 

" And didn't you discover that it belonged to 
daddy?" said Kathleen, maliciously. 

" Well, no," said Oriel, " but I usually found 
that it belonged to some doctor." 

' ' Yes, that's because he can't advertise in the 
papers like a Dental Specialist," said the 
Doctor. " Every man must choose his own 
method." 

" I'm afraid that methods like that are out of 
my reach," said Oriel. 

" Ah, yes, but you have the clergy to fall back 
on," said the Doctor. " If you could work a 
bishop, without his knowing it, your fortune 
would be made." 

" First catch your bishop," laughed Oriel. 

" I'll leave that to you," said the Doctor, 
shaking hands. " Come round and see us some 
evening. I'm usually in, and free after eight 
o'clock." 

" Thanks," said Oriel, " I'll be delighted." 

After parting with them, in a fit of elation 
he returned to his office and smoked seven 
cigarettes running, and watched through the 
window, the sea-gulls and steam-boats on the 
river, while under his elbows on the desk lay 
the uncompleted plan for the residence of a 
retired butcher, which had been passed on to 
him by the fastidious Mr. Corbell. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A PEBBLE CAST FROM A GLASS-HOUSE IN MERRION 
SQUARE REBOUNDS FROM A SWEET-SHOP ON 
THE CANAL. 

A FEW evenings later Oriel paid a visit to the 
sweet-shop at the corner. Mr. Lynam was out, 
but Miss Cailey welcomed him cordially from 
behind the counter. 

" I was beginning to think you had forgotten. 
us," she said, "it's so long since you've been 
here." 

' ' I've been very busy," said Oriel : ' ' can 
hardly call my soul my own these days." 

" Oh, yes, you can," she retorted, " but can 
you call your heart your own?" 

" Someone has been telling tales," laughed 
Oriel. 

"A little bird told me that you have become 
so high and mighty in yourself," she said, "that 
nothing short of Merrion Square will suit you. 
I suppose I may begin any time to save up for 
that wedding present ?" 
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" Oh, I'm afraid that's a long way off yet/' 
said Oriel, abstracting a sweet from a box near 
his hand. 

" That's a good sign, Oriel," remarked Miss 
Cailey. " People who are fond of sweets 
seldom care for strong drink. You'll stay for 
tea, of course?" 

" Well, as you've asked me so nicely I can 
hardly refuse," he replied. 

" If you promise to be a good boy, I'll give 
you cakes," she said, " provided that you mind 
the shop for a few minutes," 

" For an hour, if you like," he said, getting 
in behind the counter; " it's like old times to 
be here again." 

" Yes, but keep whistling while I'm inside," 
she enjoined, " so that I'll know that you're not 
making love to those caramels." 

" Right O," said he. 

She disappeared into the kitchen, and Oriel 
seated himself on her chair. He had just 
dipped into a "dreadful" from the shelf , entitled 
Icicle Isaac or an Idyll of Frozen, Flats, when 
a dapper gentleman stepped briskly into the 
shop. As he approached the counter, Oriel was 
amused to see that his customer was no other 
than Dr. Carmody. 

"An evening paper, please," said the Doctor ,^ 
placing a penny on the counter. 
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"Anything else, sir," said Oriel, handing 
him the paper, ' 'except the half -penny change ?'* 

The Doctor started at the sound of his voice, 
and peered at him through his glasses, astonish^ 
ment written on his face. 

" If I'm not mistaken," he cried, " you're the 
young man my daughter introduced the other 
day in College Green 1" 

" Yes," said Oriel. 

" I understood from her that you were an 
architect," said the Doctor. 

" I was," said Oriel, smiling, " and am stiU." 

" Indeed !" said the Doctor, drily. " Then I 
presume you execute your designs with one 
hand and distribute the sweets and newspapers 
with the other, ambidextrously?" i 
V "I'm afraid, sir," said Oriel, "you are 
judging a little too hastily from appearance. I 
have merely undertaken to serve the customers 
here, for a while." 

" So it would appear," said the Doctor — ■" in 
an interval between your town-plannings, I 
suppose?" 

" Exactly," said Oriel. " The lady who owns 
this shop is an old friend of mine, and I occupy 
my present position only while she makes the tea 
— and cakes." 

The Doctor leaned his elbows on the counter, 
and addressed him a little more sternly. 
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" Now look here, Mr. Bartley," he said, " I 
may as well be plain with you. The fact is 
that people have been coupling your name with 
my daughter's, and I iind it my rather painful 
duty to inquire a little more closely into the 
matter." 

" Well, at the start, Doctor," said Oriel, with 
more courage than he thought he could summon, 
" I want to marry Kathleen some day." 

" I don't blame you for that," said the 
Doctor : ' ' she's a rather nice girl. But, as man 
to man, now, is it feasible ?" 

" How do you mean?" asked Oriel. 

" First of all, there's your position," said the 
Doctor. 

" My profession is as good as any," said 
Oriel, stifEening. 

" No doubt," agreed the Doctor. "But 
here's the real crux of the matter. The gossips 
have been bringing stories to Kathleen's grand- 
mother, about your being seen about town with 
some rather peculiar people, and she has come 
to the conclusion that you are — ^to use her own 
expression — ' a person of low origin.' I may 
tell you that if she came in here and found you 
serving out sweets and newspapiers, all the 
water in the canal wouldn't wash the stain off 
your character." 
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At this mament Miss Cailey, who had opened 
the door at the beginning of the Doctor's speech, 
and was standing in the background waiting 
for him to finish, made a dramatic entry into the 
conversation. 

" She must be a horrid old prig," she said. 

" I beg your pardon," said the Doctor, some- 
what startled by the unexpected voice from the 
shadow. 

" I happened to overhear you," said Miss 
Cailey, " and I am surprised, Patrick, that you 
should come out with such sentiments." 

At the familiar use of his Christian name, 
the Doctor started and adjusted his glasses on 
his nose to observe Miss Cailey more closely. 

" I'm surprised, Patrick," went on Miss 
Cailey, severely, " that you, who were reared 
in a draper's shop in a Kerry town, should con- 
sider it a stain on anyone's character to serve 
behind a counter." 

" Good gracious," cried the Doctor, " who 
are you ?" 

Miss Cailey moved forward, and, as she did 
so, the Doctor's eyes lighted up in recognition. 

" Good Lord!" he cried, clasping the hand 
^e held out to him, " Mary, is it youl" 

" It is, indeed, Patrick!" she answered. 

" But how do you come to be here V he asked. 

" This is my shop," said Miss Cailey. 
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" Your shop!" he exclaimed. " But when 
did you come to Dublin?" 

" Fifteen years ago," said Miss Cailey. 

" And how is it that I've never seen you in 
all that time?" he asked. 

" I don't suppose you were looking out for 
me," she replied. " I've seen you often enough, 
though, lording it in your carriage through the 
streets — an old cat may look at a King, you 
know." 

* ' You're the last person in the world that 
could be called an old cat, Mary," said the 
Doctor, earnestly. 

' ' You were always gallant, Patrick," said 
Miss Cailey, " but you know that all old maids 
are supposed to be old cats." 

"Is it possible that you never married?" 
asked the Doctor. 

" No, Patrick," said Miss Cailey, evenly; 
" no man has ever been foolish enough to ask 
me." 

The Doctor walked to the door, and stood for 
a moment looking down the canal at the sunset 
with his fingers at his chin, and then he turned 
and came back to Miss Cailey again. 

" One man, Mary," he said, solemnly, " was 
foolish enough not to ask you, and, through his 
faint-heartedness, never faiew what you would 
have said." 

(d 38*) W 
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" ' Faint heart never won fair la,dy,' " quoted 
Miss Cailey, with a far-away look in her eyes. 
' ' Perhaps, Patrick, it was just as well — what 
happens is best, they say." 

" I wonder," said the Doctor, slowly, " I 
wonder is it?" 

During this conversation they seemed to have 
forgotten the presence of Oriel, who was stand- 
ing behind the counter, an unwilling and un- 
comfortable witness to the scene. He moved 

> 

the chair noisily, to remind them of his 
,existence, and they started and smiled guiltily 
at each other. 

' ' I'm afraid this young man has heard more 
than he was meant to hear," said the Doctor. 

A blush appeared on Miss Galley's faded 
cheek, and, for a moment, there was an 
awkward silence, which was broken by the 
opportune appearance of Mrs. Tevony at the 
back-parlour door. 

" The cakes are done, and the tea is wet, 
Mary," she announced. 

" Come in and have tea with us, Patrick, if 
you're not too proud," said Miss Cailey to the 
Doctor. 

" Oh, devil a bit too proud," he replied. " I 
remember your cakes, Mary." 

Mrs. Tevony became greatly flustered on 
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learning that he was a doctor from Merrion 
Square. 

' ' I hope you haven't brought the Doctor to 
me, Mary?" she said. " You know I'm really 
not at all delicate; you only imagine I am." 

"We'll see about that after tea," said the 
Doctor, with a laugh. " But I have to examine 
Mr. Bartley, first." 

" Surely there's nothing wrong with Oriel?" 
said Mrs. Tevony. 

" Perhaps I should have said ' cross- 
examine,' instead of ' examine'," said the 
Doctor. 

" Not so much of the ' cross' either," said 
Miss Cailey. 

" I must confess that I don't understand a 
bit," said Mrs. Tevony, helplessly. " I'll mind 
the shop while you're having your tea, anyhow." 

They entered the parlour, and Miss Cailey 
whipped a plateful of crisp cakes from the oven 
and set them on the table. 

" Now, Patrick," she said, when they were 
seated, and she had poured out the tea, " when 
I have got you into good humout I'm going to 
"Cross-examine you." 

' ' I must warn you that I'm an expert wit- 
ness," said the Doctor. 

" That doesn't matter : I'll soon settle you," 
jsaid Miss Cailey. " I may as well tell you that 
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I know that Oriel is in love with your 
daughter." 

" I have gathered that much too," said the 
Doctor. 

Oriel felt himself growing crimson, and 
wished that the floor would open and let him 
into the darkness of the cellar to hide his con- 
fusion. But no magic trap-door came to his 
assistance, and, as the discussion of his love 
affair went on, he had to sit and face the music. 

" And I'd like to know what objection you 
have to him?" continued Miss Cailey. 

" Oh, I have none," said the Doctor, helping 
himself to another cake. " He seems a decent 
chap, and I like his looks." 

" Then what was that I overheard about a 
stain on his character, because he was good 
enough to stay behind my counter for a few 
minutes?" she inquired. 

" I was saying that my respected mother-in- 
law would look coldly on his suit for that 
reason," explained the Doctor. 

" Then, as I said before," said Miss Cailey, 
' ' she must be a horrid old prig." 

" I'm afraid she is," admitted the Doctor; 
" but unfortunately, she's too old to be reformed 
now." 

" But what has she to do with it, anyhow?" 
asked Miss Cailey. 
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" Only this," said the Doctor, " that she in- 
tends to leave Kathleen all her money, and she 
would have to be satisfied with Kathleen's 
husband before that could happen." 

" But," said Oriel, overcoming his shyness, 
" it's Kathleen I want, not her grandmother's 
money." 

" Very laudable sentiments," approved the 
Doctor, " but, my dear young man, I have no 
desire to see all that money left to the Cats' 
Home, instead of to Kathleen." 

' ' But why on earth should she object to 
Oriel?" asked Miss Cailey. 

" She is very strong on pedigree," said the 
Doctor. "And in all probability she'll want to 
trace back Mr. Bartley's family tree to its roots 
in the Garden of Eden." 

" Oh, Lord !" said Oriel., " My family tree 
starts with myself. I'm a foundling." 

"Educated by a medical gentleman in the 
country," supplemented Miss Cailey, with a 
warning glance at Oriel. ' 

" That's rather a blue look-up," said the 
Doctor. 

" What's blue about it?" asked Miss Cailey, 
with a little touch of asperity. " You hadn't 
much of a pedigree yourself, Patrick." 

" No," said the Doctor, " but I had made a 
sort of a name for myself, and I had a pretty 
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good practice, before I met Kathleen's mother; 
and thQ old lady had an idea that I was con- 
nected with some swell Carmodys she knew in 
her gay and giddy youth. But it doesn't 
follow, because I passed muster, that she won't 
object to Mr. Bartley." 

"Well, even if she does," said Miss Cailey, 
" surely you're not going to put a wall of gold 
between your daughter and all that's worth 
having in life? Money (ian't buy happiness, - 
you know." 

'.' Yes, / know," said the Doctor, with a sigh. 
" No one knows better." 

" My advice," said Miss Cailey, " is that you 
do not interfere until you see whether Oriel is 
going to make a big name for himself or not. 
Everyone says Jie will; and if he does, the old 
lady may overlook the pedigree." 

" And if he doesn't?" asked the Doctor. 

"She may take a fancy to him, you know, and 
that would get over all the difficulties," said 
Miss Cailey. 

" I suppose it would," said the Doctor. " We 
can try the experiment, anyhow. You'd better 
come and dine with us next Thursday, Mr. 
Bartley, and you and I can have a chat after 
dinner, when we see how the old lady is affected 
by your youth and beauty." 
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Oriel expressed delight at the prospect, to 
which, in reality, he looked forward with much 
misgiving, for he felt certain that the Ogress 
would be antagonistic from start to finish. 

After tea, when the Doctor had prescribed for 
Mrs. Tevony, and taken his departure. Miss 
Cailey detained Oriel, and warned him that on 
no account was he to refer to the Professor as 
other than " a medical gentleman in the 
country," until he had firmly established himself 
in the Ogress's good graces, or climbed several 
rungs on the ladder of Fame. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

IN WHICH THE OGKESS CLIMBS THE FAMILY TREE. 

Oriel's first dinner at Doctor Carmody's house 
was rather a trying experience. His joy in 
Kathleen's evident pleasure at seeing him there 
was damped considerably by the stiffness of the 
Ogress's greeting from an armchair in the 
drawing-room. 

"How do you do, Mr. Bartley?" she said, 
offering him four fat fingers to shaJse. 

" Lovely summer weather," said Oriel, with 
a tremulous attempt at small-talk. 

"Yes," admitted the Ogress, grudgingly, 
" but really I think the weather is not what it 
used to be in my young days." 

"But then, grandma," said Kathleen, "no- 
thing is." 

" No, my dear, you're perfectly right," said 
the Ogress," nothing is. I really don't know 
what the world is coming to — do you, Mr. 
Bartley?" 

" I'm afraid not," said Oriel. 

312 
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"I hardly thought you would," sighed the 
Ogress. " Nobody seems to know; and every- 
thing is at cross-purposes like the Tower of 
Babel." 

" If you speak about towers, grandma," said 
Kathleen, " Mr. Bartley will think you are 
trying to make him talk ' shop.' " 

" Oh, yes," said the old lady, " you're an 
architect, I understand, Mr. Bartley." 

" Yes," admitted Oriel. 

" I knew an architect once," said the Ogress, 
— ' ' a Mr. Corness. He came of quite a respect- 
able family, too : he had a brother in the army — 
a very fine-looking man." 

" The architect, grandma?" asked Kathleen, 
from behind her chair, with a malicious glance 
at Oriel. 

" Oh, no, my dear," said the Ogress, "the 
Captain. I don't remember much about the 
Mr. Corness who was the architect, except that 
he had made a lot of money designing churches 
or something. We didn't see much of him in 
our set." 

Oriel thought that if a successful architect 
like Mr. Corness (who was one of Mr. Corbell's 
pet aversions) did not meet with the Ogress's 
approval, his own chance was very small indeed. 
He was about to make some conventional remark 
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about Mr. Corness's popularity, when Dr. Car- 
mody bustled into tbe room arid shook hands 
warmly with him. 

" Glad you were able to come," said the 
Doctor, as if it were a condescension on Oriel's 
part, adding for the Ogress's benefit, "I'm 
quite sure you are overpowered by invitations." 

' ' Well, not exactly overpowered;" laughed 
Oriel. 

' ' In my young days, the gentlemen we knew," 
said the Ogress, " were really wonderful — ^the 
mantel-pieces in their rooms were literally 
covered with cards of invitation, and it was 
marvellous that they were able to accept half of 
them. One saw a good deal of Life in those 
days, Mr. Bartley." 

" Yes, indeed," agreed Oriel. 

" Except, of course, stick-in-the-mud people 
like your Mr. Corness," said Kathleen. 

" I wish you wouldn't call hipi my Mr. 
Corness," said the Ogress, tartly. " I knew 
very little about him, and I don't know whether 
he — ah — stuck in the mud or not. He may 
have had lots of friends for all I know — com- 
mon people, very likely." 

" Yes," said the Doctor; " stone-masons and 
bishops and the like." 

" I don't agree with you, Patrick," said the 
Ogress, "in your very disrespectful attitude 
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towards the clergy — the bishops I have met 
have been very charming men, not at all like 
stone-masons." 

" Indeed!" said the Doctor, with a twinkle 
in his eye. " You surprise me."" 

" And I may tell you, Patrick, that I met one 
bishop who was first cousin to an Earl," said 
the Ogress. 

" Dear me," said the Doctor, in simulated 
astonishment. "And was he very proud of 
it?" 

" He probably was," said the Ogress; " but 
of course he didn*t show it." 

" Very nice Of him, I must say," said the 
Doctor. " I'm afraid that if I were the first 
cousin of an Earl, I'd wear a notice on my chest 
to that effect." 

"Don't mind him, Mr. Bartley," said the 
Ogress, " he wouldn't do any such thing." 

" Oh, I'm quite sure of that," said. Oriel, 
truthfully. 

The dinner gong sounded in the hall, and the 
old la,dy panted into the dining-room on Kath- 
leen's arm, followed by the Doctor and Oriel. 

" You will say Grace, Patrick," said the old 
lady, when they were seated. 

" To show our visitor how good we are — 
certainly," said the Doctor, and thereupon 
mumbled a few words, during which the Ogress 
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bent her head in reverent contemplation of her 
soup. 

All through the meal the Ogress persisted in 
treating Oriel as one who must know the ' ' best 
people " only, chiefly, he thought, for the pur- 
pose of extracting negative answers from him 
as to his acquaintance with aristocracy. The 
Doctor did his best to turn the conversation into 
other channels without much success, and 
Kathleen said very little, but seemed to be 
enjoying the performance, with a substratum 
of pity for Oriel, who looked almost as uncom- 
fortable as he felt. 

After dinner, some of Kathleen's friends 
called to take her to the theatre, and Oriel felt 
very lonely wlien she was gone. 

" Eeally," said the Ogress, " I don't know 
'what is coming over the young people nowadays 
— nothing but gadding about to dances and 
theatres ; as if there were not enough happiness 
to be found in their own homes. That wasn't 
the way when I was a girl." 

" I thought you saw a good deal of Life in 
those days," said the Doctor. 

"If we did, we made up for it otherwise," 
said the Ogress. 

" That's true, indeed," said the Doctor, with 
a sigh. 

When they had drunk their coffee, and the 
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Ogress had betaken herself to the drawing- 
room, the Doctor invited Oriel to the study — 
a comfortable room with deep armchairs and 
some excellent engravings on the walls. 

" I really find it very hard to say what kind 
of impression you have made on the old lady," 
said the Doctor, when they were comfortably 
settled, and their cigars were glowing. 

" I'm afraid she was rather disappointed at 
finding that I am so much out of her set," said 
Oriel. 

' ' Oh, no, she was only trying to find out what 
set you do belong to, by the Socratic method," 
said the Doctor. 

*' I'd like to be perfectly honest .with you, 
Doctor," said Oriel. " When Miss Cailey said 
the other day that I had been brought up by a 
medical man, I'm afraid that she did not convey 
the quite whole truth to you." 

" How do you mean?" said the Doctor, look- 
ing at him through his shining glasses. 

Oriel then and there told him his story frpm 
the beginning, emphasizing the part the Pro- 
fessor had played in it, aiid concealing nothing. 
When he was finished the Doctor smiled, and 
leaned towards him with his cigar between his 
fingers. 

" My boy," he said, placing a friendly hand 
on Oriel's knee, " I think a great deal more of 
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you now than I did ten minutes ago. I appre- 
ciate your honesty, and I must say that I'd like 
to meet the Professor — ^he seems to be a man 
worth knowing. But, as far as the old lady is 
concerned," he counselled, " I think you had 
better follow Miss Cailey's advice and keep him 
' dark, or refer to him merely as 'a medical man.' 
As long as she doesn't know, she won't lose any 
sleep over it. And if you are successful in your 
profession, she may forget to probe further. 
And that brings me to your future," he con- 
, tinned. " Have you good prospects in Archi- 
tecture?" 

" Mr. Corbell thinks I'll do well," said Oriel. 
" I have sent in a design for the Municipal 
Buildings at Dunford, and, of course, if I got 
something like that, my bread would be but- 
tered;" 

" Have you said anything to Kathleen about 
your regard for her ?" asked the Doctor. 

" No," said Oriel, adding, as a salve to his 
conscience, ' ' that is to say, nothing definite and 
direct." ,-, 

" I understand," said the Doctor, smiling : 
" I was once young myself. But I want you to 
promise that you will not say anything direct 
or definite to her until you are firmly established 
in your profession. You see, my boy," he 
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explained, " Kathleen is my only child, and I 
am very anxious to see her comfortably settled 
in life. I haven't much to leave her myself, and 
unless you were really successful, the old lady's 
good will might be forfeited, and her money 
with it. And though, as Mary — ^Miss Cailey — 
says money can't buy happiness, it goes a long 
way towards comfort, which is the next best 
thing. I'm sure you see eye to eye with me in 
that?" ,fr 

" }f do," said Oriel, "and I think you can 
rely on me." 

" I believe I can," said the Doctor. 

Oriel stayed on, chatting and smoking, until^ 
midnight, in hopes of seeing Kathleen again, 
but when the clock struck twelve, he felt that in 
decency he could remain no longer, and rose to 

go- 

" I'm afraid Kathleen will be late — ^probably 

staying for supper with the Cardwells," said 
the Doctor, on the door-step. " The old lady is 
gone to bed, but I'll give her a sufficiently in- 
teresting story of your early life in the mornii;ig 
at breakfast." 

" You are awfully decent to me," said Oriel, 
gratefully." 

" It's nothing more, my boy," said the Doctor, 
shaking hands, " than the reaction of my own 
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early disappointments. ^ I'd like to save some- 
one from what I went through myselt Good- 
night." 

Oriel heard from Kathleen at their next tHe- 
d-tUe in the Egyptian Cafe what a delicate com- 
plexion the Doctor put on his story, and how 
skilfully he set the Ogress thinking that, some- 
where or other, there was a noble parent mourn- 
ing the loss of a handsome son and heir, stolen 
in childhood. 

" Very interesting, indeed," commented the 
Ogress. " I shouldn't wonder if Mr. Bartley 
had blood in him, after all." 

" Extremely probable," said the Doctor; " to 
my eye, he doesn't look at all anaemic." 

" You know very well what I mean, Patrick," 
snapped the Ogress. "And I'm quite sure you 
have noticed that Mr. Bartley has a most 
aristocratic nose." 

" So you see," said Kathleen to Oriel, " you 
have found favour in her eyes." 

This made Oriel exceedingly cheerful, and he 
began to think that the course of his true love, 
contrary to rule, was going to run smoothly, 
after all. But within a fortnight an incident 
occurred which shook the Ogress's faith in his 
noble birth. 

The Professor was in Wicklow, and Oriel 
joined him at the fair of Newtown-mount- 
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Kennedy, to spend the week-end with him. 
During the day Oriel hung about the white- 
washed street, listening to the humorous bar- 
gaining of the peasants from the mountains 
with the lowland dealers. Motors on their way 
to and from Glendalough were passing through 
the town, and one of these, held up by the press 
of traffic, was delayed just opposite to where the 
Professor had set up his rostrum. In the back of 
the car with another lady, sat the Ogress, view- 
ing the strange scene superciliously through her 
lorgnette. The Professor was at the most tell- 
ing part of his speech, and Oriel, from behind 
a cart, could see that her attention was caught 
and held by his eloquence, until the car moved 
on, and she was out of earshot. Oriel con- 
gratulated himself on having escaped her notice, 
but his feeling of cheerfulness was short-lived; 
for, later in the day, as he and the Professor 
were trudging along the road towards the 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain, they met the car return- 
ing to the city. The Ogress levelled her 
lorgnette at them in passing, and, as she recog- 
nized Oriel with the Professor's two bags in his 
hands, a look of astonishment and horror spread 
over her face. 

" The fat's in the fire now," said Oriel, 
leaving down the bags and sitting on the grass, 
as the motor disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

(n 380) X 
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" How so?" queried the Professor. 

" the old lady in the back of that car is my 
grand-ma-ma elect," said Oriel. 

" Oh, Mrs. GrifEen!" said the Professor. 
Oriel had confided to him his hopes as regards 
Kathleen earlier in the summer, and he was 
greatly interested in the progress of their love- 
affair. 

" Yes — did you see her face?" asked Oriel. 

" I did, and I'm afraid the ' medical gentle-: 
man' story is exploded now," said the Professor, 
ruefully. 

"It was no lie," said Oriel. 

" No, but it was only a half-truth," said the 
Professor, " and I'm afraid that that old lady 
will hardly make allowances for your mental 
reservation." 

' ' Wouldn't it be a great thing if there were 
no snobs in the world?" said Oriel, savagely 
kicking a pebble. 

"It would," agreed the Professor, " but, as 
they are here, we must do the best we can with 
them. Of course your foundlingship will still 
hold good." 

" Yes," said Oriel, with a gleam of hope, 
" she has great faith in my nose, I believe." 

" Let us hope it will endure," said the Pro- 
fessor. " I'll be anxious to know how she meets 
you on your return." 
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" I'll write and let you know," promised 
Oriel. 

He found a note from Doctor Carmody wait- 
ing for him on his mantel-piece when he got 
back asking him to drop in some night after the 
Ogress's bed-time. Oriel went straight across, 
and arrived at the house at about eleven o'clock. 

" There's the devil to pay," said the Doctor, 
when they were ensconced in the study : ' ' the 
old eagle spotted you with the Professor, and, 
since then, she has been perched in the family 
tree, with every fine feather ruffled on her. I 
had to tell her the truth, and now that she has 
learned the part the -Professor has played in 
your life, nothing will convince her that he is 
not your father." 

" I never thought of that," said Oriel, rather 
startled by the idea, " though, of course, I 
/ always knew that he could tell me a great deal 
about myself if he liked. I'll write to him and 
put it bluntly. But mind you, Doctor," he went 
on, " I should be proud to think he was my 
father, for a better man never lived," 

" I'm glad to hear you say that," said the 
Doctor, " but I'm afraid that the old lady will 
not see things in quite the same light. She 
•shudders, she says, at the thought of the daughter 
of a Merrion Square specialist — and her grand- 
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daughter — ^being married to the son of a Fair- 
Green quack." 

-, Oriel wrote immediately to, the Professor to 
let him know the turn his affairs had taken, with 
the Ogress's conviction that they were father 
and son. 

" Personally," he added, " I should be proud 
to think that I am your son, for no one could 
have a better father than you have been to me." 

The Professor's reply came by return of post. 

" I am touched by the end of your letter, my 
dear boy," he wrote, "but unfortunately for me, 
and fortunately for you in the existing circum- 
stances, I cannot claim you as my son. You 
can assure your friends that I am in no way 
related to you, and this, I hope, will remove any 
stigma that may attach to you in the eyes of 
Mrs. Griiien." 

When Doctor Carmody showed this letter to 
the Ogress, she was somewhat mollified. 

" It is some consolation," she said, " to know 
that Mr. Bartley is not related to the quack.. 
But the question still remains : who is he V 

" We may never discover that," said the 
Doctor. " But I think we needn't worry about 
it if Bartley succeeds in his profession." 

" Even if he does," said the Ogress, " it will 
take a good deal of Architecture to get over my 
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objections, should he prove to be a person of low 
origin." 

" I think, however," said the Doctor to Oriel, 
afterwards, " that, if you make a big name for 
yourself, she'll find it convenient to forget your 
lack of a family tree. So it's up to you, my 
boy, to show what you can do." 

At this Oriel's hopes rose very high; only to 
be dashed to earth again that night, when the 
last post brought him the news that the Dun- 
ford authorities had rejected his design. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ORIEL MEDITATES ON THE IRONY OF FATE. 

After his first failure, Oriel, though greatly; 
depressed, worked harder than ever, and almost 
immediately sent in a very elaborate design for 
a Carnegie Library in the Midlands, but this 
also failed to win approval, and the plan of one 
of the plodding architects of the city was 
accepted. 

" Never mind," said Mr. Corbell; " you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have not 
sold your artistic soul to the Philistines." 

But this was cold comfort when Dr. Carmody, 
on hearing the news from Oriel, at a chance 
meeting outside St. Vincent's Hospital, shook 
his head gravely, and expressed his doubts as to 
Oriel's future. 

I'm afraid, my boy, you can't turn out the 
kind of stuff that pleases the popular taste," he 
said. / 

" I don't want to," said Oriel. " I want to 
educate it." ' 
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" You have an up-hill task before you," said 
the Doctor. 

" I know," said Oriel, "but I feel that I'll 
■win out some day." 

" That day may be far off," said the Doctor. 
"A.nd in the meantime, do you think it would 
be fair to Kathleen to keep hanging after her ? 
After all, you may be frightening off some 
other young men with better prospects than you 
seem to have." 

" That's true," admitted Oriel, " but who 
knows that I may not suddenly become success- 
ful?" 

" I sincerely hope you will," said the Doctor. 
"And should you find Kathleen still free when 
that time comes, I shall certainly put no 
obstacle in your way.", 

" Thank you, Doctor," said Oriel, quietly. 
" I quite see your point of view.", 

" All I ask you to do is to leave the field clear 
until you can enter the lists armed ca'p-a-'pie," 
said the Doctor. ' ' You have said nothing to 
Kathleen, I take it ?" 

" Nothing," said Oriel, " and of course I'll 
not say anything now." 

" You are a very decent chap, Bartley," said 
the Doctor, kindly, " and I'm very sorry that 
the situation is not different," 
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Oriel walked across the Green, past the spot 
at which he had first met Kathleen, in deeb 
dejection. All his hopes for the future seem^ 
to be in vain : it was quite on the cards, he 
thought, that he should spend his life like ^ii. 
Corbell, and go down to his grave an unknoyn 
and unsuccessful artist. And, of course, Kath- 
le&a. in such circumstances, would always /be 
beyond his reach — ^married perhaps to soine 
rich Philistine who could never appreciate ihis 
good fortune. 

In Graf ton Street he turned into the Egyptian 
Oaf 6. Earlier in the week, before the newf'of 
his second failure had come, he had arranged 
to have tea there with Kathleen, She '^as 
waiting for him in their favourite alcove ^d 
welcomed him brightly, but he, thinking tiat 
perhaps it was their last time together, cotdd 
not rouse himself to respond to her good humcur. 
At length she protested against his , gloomy 
looks. ! 

"What's the matter?" she asked. " T^ou 
look as if you had a toothache." i 

" My second design has been rejected," jhe 
said. \ 

" Well, even so," she said, " you have plenty 
of time before you, and everyone, you know, has 
failures at first. Some of these days you will 
make a big success." 
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" Oh, I haven't quite given up hope of that," 
said OrieL 

" Then there must be something else," she 
said. ' ' I know," she added, quizzically. 
" You are the victim of unrequited love!" 

Oriel felt himself growing red, but found 
nothing to say. He toyed with his spoon, fear- 
ing to meet her eyes. 

"I see," she laughed, "it's true. Come 
now," she went on, " who is she?" 

' ' I'm afraid I'm not at liberty to tell you 
that," he said, feeling that every word was a 
nail in the coflSn in which his hopes would be 
buried. 

Kathleen's face changed suddenly,' and she 
grew a little pale. 

" Oh !" she cried, softly, " I beg your pardon.' 
Then she added with some constraint : " I'm 
afraid you must think me very rude." 

" Oh, not at all," said Oriel, miserably, still 
toying with his spoon. He knew that she had 
misunderstood him, but he could not set her 
right. 

After a few seconds of awkward silence, 
Kathleen put on her gloves. 

" I think," she said, " it's time for me to go." 

Oriel rose without a word, and accompanied 
her to the door. In the street she turned, and, 
without a smile, held out her hand to him. 
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" I'll not take you out of your way," she said. 
" Good-bye." "^ 

" Good-bye," said Oriel. 

He watched her slim figure, in and out 
amongst the shoppers and loungers on the path, 
until she turned the corner of the Green, and 
then he walked down the street utterly forlorn. 
At the College he was nearly run over by 
a motor, and he almost regretted that he had 
escaped. Once back in his office he sat for half 
an hour at his desk with his head between his 
hands, staring with unseeing eyes across the 
river. Then suddenly he arose, and sallied out 
to the Park, and walked amongst the peaceful .^ 
groves until nightfall. 

He returned to the city tired and wretched^ 
and turned into a music-hall, and he sat for two 
hours, scowling at the jokes of the comedians, 
and smiling sarcastically at the love-songs of 
the comediennes. Then he went home to bed, 
to spend a restless night, tossing and turningj. 
and sleepiiag only in broken' snatches. 

In the morning he went to his office with his 
teeth set, determined to fight the Philistines 
until they should be compelled to accept his 
work from the sheer outstanding merit of it. 
Of course he realized that it would be necessary 
to educate them first, and, when he began to 
think of that, he found himself facing a blank 
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wall higher than he could surmount. ^ Chance,, 
however, played into his hands. 

The Gaelic revival was at this time well under 
way, and, side by side with the literary move- 
ment, came an effort to stimulate the Art of the 
countrv. A well-known Art critic wrote a 
series of trenchant articles in the Dublin 
journals under the general heading " Art and 
Ireland," attacking vigorously the squandering 
of money on ready-made designs of " ;the trade 
architect and the decorative tradesman," and 
pleading for the employment of Artists instead. 
The seed sown by this critic dropped here and 
there on fertile soil. Within a short time a 
great bishop realizing the House of God should 
be designed and decorated only by those whom 
the Almighty had specially gifted, decided that 
a church about to be built in his diocese should 
be the work of men chosen by a small committee 
of noted Artists appointed for that purpose. 

This was good news for Oriel, who imme- 
diately set himself to complete the design of a 
church he had planned in his spare time, the 
rough outline of which had met with the un- 
boundeid approval of Mr. Corbell. At the end 
of three month^s the design was complete, and 
when at last it was posted to the committee, he 
felt satisfied that he had produced something 
worthy of serious consideration, and he awaited 
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the decision with a certain amount of com- 
posure. 

In the meantime he had seen very little of 
Kathleen. He did not go to the house, and they 
met very seldom in the street, and then only to 
exchange opinions about the weather. Their 
intimate friendship was gone, and Kathleen 
had become so stiff and formal that Oriel 
despaired of ever regaining the old footing with 
her. Though it wrung his heart to do so, he 
avoided meeting her, when possible, rather than 
go through the ordeal of posing as a casual 
iacquaintance .in the street. His despair 
deepened, and jealousy stepped in to make it 
deeper, when he began to see her about town 
with a tall, dark, good-looking man, who seemed 
to pay her great attention. One night he went 
through three hours of slow torture in the 
theatre, watching her in a box with this man, 
and speculating on the relations between them. 
No man, he thought, could pay a girl so much 
attention, and no girl could receive that atten- 
tion with so much complacency, and with so 
many " nods and becks and wreathed smiles," 
unless things had come to a pretty pass indeed. 
There was a raging fire in his heart, as he 
walked home with Mr. Lynam. 

" Not a bad play, that," said Mr. Lynam. 
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Wasn't it ?" said Oriel. " I didn't notice." 
You didn't notice!" cried Mr, Lynam. 
" And what, may I ask, brought you to the 
theatre?" 

"I don't know," said Oriel; "the devil, I 
suppose." 

" H'm !" said Mr. Lynam, glancing sideways 
at the gloomy face. " I think it was the green- 
eyed goddess." 

" Perhaps it was," granted Oriel. 

' ' I saw Miss Carmody in the box with the 
dark-eyed stranger," said Mr. Lynam. " But 
I really think you could knock that fellow out 
if you tried." 

" With what?" said Oriel, bitterly : " one of 
my rejected designs, maybe." 

" Why not bide your time until you have an 
accepted design — that last one, for instance — 
and then give him his quietus with it ?" advised 
Mr. Lynam. " She was too friendly to have 
lost interest in you so soon, and this dark fellow 
may not have produced a very strong impres- 
sion." 

" She thinks that I care for someone else," 
said Oriel. 

" All the better," said Mr. Lynam. " Wo 
never want anything half as badly as what we 
think we can never get." 
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" But she's not that sort of girl," said Oriel. 

"No fellow's girl ever is," said Mr. Lynam, 
ironically. 

" I think I'd better make up my mind to 'be a 
bachelor," said Oriel, despondently. 

" Don't -do that. Oriel," said Mr. Lynam, 
" or you may be sorry for yourself when you 
grow older." 

"You used to talk differently," retorted 
Oriel. 

"I used," admitted Mr. Lynam, "but you 
see I have changed my views on the subject, and 
I'm afraid I don't at all relish the prospect of 
a lonely old age." 

" You are not late yet," said Oriel. 

' ' I wonder," said Mrl Lynam, musingly. 

Oriel wondered too, following what he con- 
sidered to be the same train of thought, whether 
Madame McGonigal, at whose table Mr. Lynam 
had so often sat during the past few months, 
was not also looking forward without relish to 
a continuation of her single blessedness. 

As far as his own case was concerned, he 
realized that it would be cowardly to give up 
the thought of winning the hand of his lady 
fair without a further struggle. He made up 
his mind that, as soon as success crossed his 
threshold, he would betake himself again to 
Merrion Square, and, boldly defying the Ogress, 
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ask JKathleen to choose between himself and the 
dark-haired stranger. 

After several weeks of anxious waiting, he 
was rewarded by the welcome news that his 
design had been accepted by the bishop's com- 
mittee. On receipt of the official notification, 
he executed a most undignified pas seul in his 
office, and then rushed out to telegraph the news 
to the Professor, before informing the rest of 
his friends. Mr. Corbell expressed no surprise, 
saying that it was only what he expected 
from a committee of intelligence, but he was 
genuinely sincere in his congratulations. 

" You will, I think, realize aU the success in 
life," he said, "that I hoped for in my youth, 
and I'm glad to be able to say that you will 
deserve it." 

There was a letter from the Professor on the 
next morning's post, expressing his delight. 

" In honour of the occasion," he wrote at tlie 
end, ' ' I should like to gi^ve a little dinner when 
I return to Dublin on Tuesday next. If you 
will invite ior me Mr. Corbell, Mr. Lynam, Mr. 
iTimpany, and Mr. 0' Carroll, I will ask Mr. 
Condron, who will be in town then purchasing 
new scenery for his theatre. I hope you will 
see no objection to this little party, for it will 
please me greatly to see all those good friends 
of ours together." 
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Oriel wrote out the invitations in the Pro- 
fessor's name after tea that evening. When he 
had posted them, he set out for Merrion Square, 
with the intention of informing Dr. Carmody; 
of the turn in his luck, and in the hope of seeing 
Kathleen. 

He was in high feather as he boarded a tram, 
and, as he sat back on a deck-seat, he tingled 
with excitement at the prospect of clearing off 
the little cloud that had come between them, 
though he still had very grave qualms at the 
thought of the dark man he had seen in the 
theatre. 

Two young men on the seat in front of his 
were chatting about a dance they had attended 
on the previous night, and their conversation 
reached him in disjointed sentences, amid the 
rumbling noise of the tram, and the hissing of 
the trolley on the wire. Suddenly, at a stop- 
ping place in Nassau Street, their voices were 
heard more clearly. 

" Who was that jolly fine girl you danced the 
third waltz with?" said one. "She could 
reverse on a three-penny bit." 

" She's a Miss Carmody," said the other, 
"daughter of Dr. Carmody, of Merrion 
Square." 

"Shouldn't mind doing you out tKere," said 
the first. 
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"I'm afraid you'd have to do someone else 
out, too," said the other. " She's engaged, I 
believe, though the engagement is not announced 

yet." 

" Who's the lucky man?" asked the first. 

" Don't remember his name," said the other, 
" though I've seen him about town w,ith her a 
good deal." 

A chill fell on Oriel as he listened. He let 
the tram run past Merrion Square, and 
remained in his seat, staring through the 
window like a man who had seen a ghost, until 
he reached the terminus. He still sat on, when 
the trolley was turned, and he allowed himself 
to be brought back again to the Pillar before he 
realized what was happening. Then he got off 
and walked slowly home, thinking of the irony 
of Fate. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING CELEBRATES 
oriel's SUCCESS. 

The " Brazen Head," the oldest hotel in Dublin, 
is situated in a brown brick street full of 
historic memories off the quays. It is ap- 
proached by a narrow entry which leads into 
a flagged courtyard, ornamented with shrubs in 
square green-painted boxes. On the front door 
post is a small semi-circular brass plate bearing 
the simple legend "Peace and Plenty," and, 
above the lintel, stands the tiijie-worn sign. Jn 
the bull's-eye panes of the ancient windows 
are inscriptions scratched in the glass by the 
diamond rings of eighteenth-century travellers 
who ' ' halted" there, and in a room over the hall 
there is a writing table that was once used by 
Robert Emmet. All around the place there is 
an old-world quietness, and within an air of 
comfort. Here the Professor stayed when in 
the. city, and here he gave his dinner party as 
arranged. 

338 
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When Oriel arrived on Tuesday night, he 
found Mr. Corbell and Mr. Condron exchang- 
ing reminiscences in the bar. 

" Ah, my boy," cried the old showman, catch- 
ing sight of him, " I am de-lighted to clasp your 
hand once more, and to congratulate you on 
having done so well in the world — de-lighted." 

He did indeed seem glad, and Oriel felt a 
reciprocal glow as he pressed the old man's 
hand. 

" The Professor is in the banqueting-hall," 
said Mr. Condron, ' ' arranging the details of 
the stage-management." 

Mr. Corbell, leaning on the counter, puffed 
a fat cigar, and viewed the liquid in his glass 
against the light. 

' ' Mr. Condron and I have been discussing 
the erection of a National Theatre In Dublin," 
he said, " of which you and I are to be joint- 
architects." 

" I to play Ghiberti to your Filipo," said 
Oriel, with a smile. ' * And when we have it 
built we can make Mr. Condron manager." 

"No, no, laddie," protested/ Mr. Condron. 

' ' I'm sure you would make an excellent 
manager," said Mr. Corbell. 

" I'U admit,'' said Mr. Condron, seriously, 
'" that few men could be found with more 
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experience in the profession than myself : but 
I'm afraid that I'm a little too old now to under- 
take a position like that." 

Eegret that he could not see his way to accept 
the post overcame Mr. Condron, and he nodded 
his head sadly and resorted to his glass for 
solace. Oriel left the bar to seek the Professor, 
and found him in the coffee-room, in earnest 
converse with a melancholy, fishy-eyed waiter, 
the button-holes of whose dress shirt, enlarged 
by constant use, were reinforced with discs of 
cardboard, from which brass studs protruded 
with telling effect. 

" Do you think you have everything right?" 
asked the Professor, surveying the table. 

"Yes, sir, perfect, sir," said the melancholy 
one. " The joint is done to a turn, and will be 
spoilt if it's kept much longer." 

" Have they all come yet, Oriel?" asked the 
Professor. 

" Mr. Corbell is the only one with Mr. Cond- 
ron," answered Oriel. But as he spoke they 
could see Mr. Timpany coming through the 
courtyard with Mr. 0' Carroll, and, close on 
their heels, came Mr. Lynam, with a tea-rose in 
his button-hole for the occasion. 

Mr. Lynam and Tony had already congratu- 
lated Oriel, but Mr. Timpany, who had not, 
came for^vard with beaming face as he entered. 
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the room, and expressed his delight at the good 
news. 

" I am indeed pleased to find that you have 
done so well," he said. " It seems only yester- 
day since you stayed with us in the old house in 
Cannon Street, and here you are a grown-up 
professional man, with honours showering on 
your head." 

As soon as they were seated and the dinner 
was served, the conversation scintillated with 
jest and quip and epigram, as the wine sparkled 
in the glasses. The Professor was, as usual, 
genial and humorous ; Mr. Lynam was whimsi- 
cally rhetorical; Mr. Corbell dry and witty; Mr. 
Timpany silent and happy; Mr; O'CarroU 
seriously artistic. But Mr. Condron was the 
life of tl^e party, as behoved one who was by 
profession an entertainer of the people, and his 
A)vhite teeth shone and his dark eyes flashed as 
he poured forth an unceasing flow of anecdote 
and reminiscence. As the dinner proceeded, 
however, he grew more serious, and when at 
last the coffee was served he rose to his feet, and 
filled his glass, with knitted brow and solemn 
glance. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Cone" on, "at the 
request of my old friend, the P ifessor, I rise 
to propose the toast of the heal' . of our young 
friend, Mr. Oriel Bartley, whose unprecedented 
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success is the occasion of the feast of reason and 
flow of soul that we enjoy at this festive board 
to-night. I may say, indeed, that I rise on this 
occasion with feelings of the deepest emotion, 
for I have known Mr. Bartley since childhood's 
happy hour, and though it is years since last we 
met, I think I may say, truthfully, that the 
friendship that sprang up between us then has 
but ripened and mellowed in the course of time. 
The respect . in which Mr. Bartley is held, is 
demonstrated clearly by the fact that here to- 
night to do him honour are representatives of 
the greatest professions of the world. Archi- 
tecture is nobly represented by our friend Mr. 
Corbell; I^ainting by Mr. Lynam; Music by 
Mr. Timpany; Law by Mr. O' Carroll; Medicine 
by my learned friend the Professor; and 
last -" 

" But not least," interjected the Professor. 
— " Thank you," said Mr. Condron, with a~ 
bow — " myself, representing the Drama. Such 
a gathering as this," he went on, "is, I wofild 
say, unique even in the annals of this ancient 
hostelry. When, may I ask, has this room ever 
seen a company such as this ?" 

He looked around, as if challenging a reply, 
and the melancholy waiter, catching the roving 
eye, concluded that the question was being 
addressed to himself. 
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"Last week, sir," he said, "we had the 
Amalgamated Society of Iron-moulders." 

Mr. Condron was convulsed at his effrontery! 

"How dare you, sir," he cried, "how dare 
you interrupt me ? " 

" Beg pardon, sir," said the waiter, humbly, 
" thought you asked me a question, sir." 

" No such thing, sir," said Mr. Condron, 
sternly : ' ' that was no question : it was an 
apostrophe." He took a sip from his glass and 
proceeded : ' ' When, I repeat, has this room 
ever seen a company such as this ?" He fixed 
the waiter threateningly with his eye, and the 
melancholy one looked down at 'his fingers to 
avoid it. " It is, I would venture to state, 
without fear of contradiction" — ^here he scowled 
at the waiter again — ' ' absolutely without pre- 
cedent, even amongst all the bygone generations 
that have availed of the shelter of this hospit- 
able roof." Nobody had the temerity to chal- 
lenge this statement, and Mr. Condron, after 
another sip from his glass, proceeded. " A 
career begun under such auspices," he said, " is 
bound to acquire fame for Mr. Bartley, and 
reflect credit on the community at large. One 
of these days, there will arise in the provinces 
a church so magnificent that it will astonish the 
natives, and make the vulgar stare with admira- 
tion. That church will be the forerunner of a 
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series of buildings of unparalleled grandeur : 
cathedrals, theatres, municipal buildings, will 
flow from his gifted pen, adorning every 
province, every city, every town, aye, and every 
village in our native land, until his fame will 
have spread beyond the seas and reached the 
uttermost ends of the earth. When we are so 
proud to know him now, how much more proud 
shall we aU be to know him then ! I drink to 
his glorious future." 

Whereupon Mr. Condron drank a copious 
draught, amid great applause, while Oriel, half- 
embarrassed, half-amused, sat with his head 
bent to hide his blushes, and the assembled - 
company stood up and drank his health with 
acclamation. Oriel rose to reply to the toast, 
and, in faltering tones, thanked Mr. Condron 
and the other guests for their demonstration of 
friendship ; but protested against the use of the 
hyperbole in describing his merits. 

" All the Art I have," he said, " I owe to Mr. 
Lynam and Mr. Corbell. All else, since my 
childhood, I owe to my foster-father, the Pro- 
fessor, and that is more than I can ever hope to 
repay. I will ask you now to drink to the 
health of the man to whom the happiness of 
others has always been a first consideration." 

They drank, with three rousing cheers, the 
toast of the Professor, whose eyes had grown 
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moist while Oriel was speaking. When he rose 
to his feet, his hands trembled on the table, and 
he, who was so voluble on the market-place, 
could find no words amongst his friends. 

" I — I thank you all, my friends," he said, 
faltering as he spoke. ' ' And I can only say 
that no father could be prouder of his son than 
I am of my foster-son — ^he is all that I would 
wish him to be, and no one could wish him more. 
And I'm quite sure the mother that bore him, if 
she could see him now, would be a happy woman 

this night. I — I — I " his voice broke — " I 

can say no more." 

He sat down, quivering with suppressed 
emotion, and nervously crumbled a piece of 
bread as they applauded him. 

Then Mr. Condron, to produce a diversion, 
asked Mr. O' Carroll to sing, which he did, 
operatically, accompanied by his father-in-law 
on an old piano with faded red silk behind its 
fretwork front. 

After that Mr. Condron sang the " Widow 
Fat, Forty, and Fair" with all his old grace and 
humour; and Mr. Lynam sang in a slightly 
cracked voice " Here's to the Maiden," and was 
visibly relieved when he reached the last line 
and sat dovni again to his cigar. 

A great bowl of punch was placed on the table 
by the fishy-eyed waiter, and was ladled out by 
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the Professor. Under its influence Mr. Tim- 
pany grew very red in the face, and his round 
eyes became rounder, and his breathing, rather 
stertorous as the night advanced. He re- 
mained on the piano-stool playing accompani- 
ments and smiling happily until Tony, who had 
to call for Norah and take her liome from a 
dance, rose to go. , 

" He's all right so long as he's at the piano,*' 
said Tony to Oriel; " but I'm afraid someone 
will have to see him home." 

" I will," said Oriel. " I'U be glad to get 
out into the fresh air later on." 

"Here's his latchkey," said Tony, abstract- 
ing it from Mr. Timpany's waistcoat pocket 
without his knowledge. " Open the door for 
him, and let him into the haU, and he'll be all 
right. Leave the key on the hall-stand." 

" Eight 0," said Oriel. 

When Tony was gone, Mr. Condron offered to 
give them " Sailor Jim," and, with that end in 
view, removed his left arm from its. sleeve and 
buttoned it inside his coat, thus dressing the 
part of a one-armed man. Having delivered 
that classic with great effect, he forgot to un- 
button his arm and remained in the character 
of ' ' Sailor Jim" for the rest of the night, 
evidently at a loss, now and then, to account for 
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his own awkwardness, but too happy to bother 
much about it. 

The small hours of the morning found Mt. 
Timpany still at the piano, playing a composi^ 
tion of his own da cayo ad lib, with a seraphic 
smile on his face. He was starting it for the 
eighth time, when -Mr. Corbell took his leave, 
and this reminded him of home, and he rose 
rather unsteadily, and said good-night aU 
round. 

"Mos' 'joyable evenin'," he said. "Good 
show and splendid music. Goo' -night, every- 
body." 

He made an attempt to take his departure 
through the shuttered window, under the irii- 
pression that it was the door, and thanked Mr. 
Lynam profusely for turning his steps in the 
right direction. In the hall the fishy-eyed 
waiter helped him into his coat, and Oriel led 
him into the street. 

Once started, it was easy enough to keep Mr. 
Timpany going. And ther^ was no necessity 
for conversation, a& he hummed all the time 
snatches from his repertoire, ranging from 
" Lohengrin" to the latest music-hall ditty from 
" The Harp." The streets had the weird ap- 
pearance that comes with the grey of the dawn, 
and there was no sound to be heard except Mr. 
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Timpany's huTnming and the occasional voice of 
a prowling cat. When they came to Mr. Tim- 
pany's house, Oriel produced the key and opened 
the door, whereupon the old man warmly shook 
hands with him. 

" Goo' -night, my boy," he said, and, turning, 
walked away from the house as fast as his short 
legs could carry him. Oriel followed him, and, 
gripping his arm, brought him back to the door- 
step, but Mr. Timpany protested, politely but 
firmly. 

" No, thank you. Oriel," he said, " I'll not go 
in to-night — ^too late altogether." And, as 
again he made an effort to shake hands and 
depart, Oriel saw that Mr. Timpany did not 
recognise his own home. 

" But this is your house," he explained. 

"Pardon me," said Mr. Timpany, "it's 
yours." 

" No, no," said Oriel. " I assure you this is 
where you live." 

"Pardon me 'gain," said Mr. Timpany. 
" You have the latch-key, so it must be your 
house. If I had the latch-key it would be 
mine," he added, and was once more on the point 
of going off to an imaginary home elsewhere, 
when Mrs. Timpany appeared in the hall in a 
voluminous dressing-gown, and saved the situa- 
tion. 
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" What are you doin' here, madam," asked 
Mr. Timpany, with great dignity, catching 
sight of her, " at this hour of the night — or 
morning?" 

\ " Come in out of that, you ould fool," said 
]V[rs. Timpany, and her spouse, whose dignity 
collapsed suddenly under the lash of her tongue, 
meekly entered the hall and sat down on the 
stairs. 

" It's seldom he comes home that way," she 
apologized : " I hope he hasn't given you much 
trouble." 

"Not a bit," said Oriel. "We were de- 
lighted to have him at our little party." 

" You were very good to ask him," said Mrs. 
Timpany, " and I hope you will have all the 
success we both wish you." 

"Thank you," said Oriel. "I know if I 
have that I'U not do too badly. I'll say good- 
imorning to you, now, and let you get back ta 
'led." 

, He walked back quickly to the ' ' Brazen 
Head," and there found Mr. Condron on the 
stairs delivering a few valedictory words, with 
a lighted candle in his hands, which shone 
rather dimly in competition with the risen sun. 
As the Professor looked very tired. Oriel and 
Mr. Lynam said good-morning to him, and 
walked home together through the silent streets. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PABTING OF THE WAYS. 

One afternoon in the autumn, Oriel was sur- 
prised by the appearance in his office of a lady 
dressed in distinctively American fashion, and 
accompanied by a little girl of six. To the 
astonishment of his clerk, who had ushered 
them in, he rushed forward and clasped the 
elder visitor in his arms. 

" Aunt Catherine!" cried Oriel, " is it you?" 

" Oh, my boy," she said, holding him closely, 
" I thought I'd never see you again." Then she 
held him at arm's length, and surveyed him. 
"I'm proud of my rearing," she exclaimed. 
" You're just what I hoped you'd be." 

" But tell me all about yourself," said Oriel, 
leading her to a chair. ' ' And aU about Ned." 

" First let me introduce my daughter," said 
Catherine ; and the little girl came forward and 
allowed Oriel to kiss her, and sat on his knee 
while her mother told her story. 

They had returned from America with Ned, 
three months earlier, and were settled in the old 
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cottage in Farney, which they had purchased 
outright with the money they had made in the 
States. 

"You don't know how delighted I am to be 
back in the peace of the country again," said 
Catherine, " after twelve years in that terrible 
city, New York. But, Oriel dear, the cottage 
doesn't seem the same without you." 

"I'd like to see the old place again," said 
Oriel. ' ' You know, I have never been in 
Farney since the day you saw me off on the mail- 
car." 

"Yes, I know," said Catherine. "I made 
all sorts of inquiries about you, but could never 
learn anything, except that you had run away 
from Bredigan's to — goodness knows where." 

' ' Did the Dean not tell you about the remit- 
tances beiiig sent on to the Professor?" asked 
Oriel. 

" The Dean is gone these two years — God 
rest him"— said Catherine; " found dead in his 
bed and hardly enough left in the blue bowl to 
pay for his burial — all given away to. the poor." 

" Just like the Dean," said Oriel. " If ever 
there was a Saint he was one." 

" Whatever he knew about you he never let 
anybody else know," said Catherine, " for I 
never could find out a single thing ; and I had 
begun to despair of ever seeing you again. 
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Wlieii I saw your name on the door-plate out- 
side to-day, I could hardly believe my eyes." 

When she heard the whole story, and the part 
the Professor had played in it, she expressed no 
astonishment. 

" I'm not surprised at his goodness," she 
said, ' ' for I always knew that he was one in a 
thousand. But did you never find out anything 
about your people?" 

" Never a thing," he said. " But I'll be con- 
tent to be Oriel Bartley to the end." 

"And I suppose," said Catherine, with a 
smile, ' ' there is someone who wiU be satisfied 
to be Mrs. Oriel Bartley to the end?" 

" I'm afraid not," said Oriel, and his face 
clouded as he spoke. 

" Tell me about her," said Catherine, quietly. 

Her quick sympathy overcame his reticence, 
and he told her the story of his love, without 
restraint, dwelling with some bitterness on the 
interference of Mrs. Griffen. 

" Only for her," he said, " things would have 
been different." 

" Perhaps not," said Catherine, fatalistically. 
" What is to be will be; and if she was meant 
for you, all the Mrs. Griffens in the world 
couldn't keep her from you." 

" I suppose I ought to be resigned to my 
fate," said Oriel, " but I'm not. I can't get her 
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out of my head. , Her face comes between me 
and my work, and I'm eating my heart out in. 
misery." 

" I'm sorry I can't do more than sympathise 
with you," said Catherine, gently, " except say 
a prayer for you now and then that you may be 
happy later on." 

Oriel thanked her with a glance, but shook his 
head at the idea that he should ever find hap- 
piness in another love. 

" Where are you staying in town?" he asked, 
to change the subject. " I'd like to call for you 
this evening and take you to the theatre." 

" I am only in the city to buy a few things," 
she said, ' ' and I was thinking of going back to 
Farney to-night." 

" You'll do no such thing," said Oriel, " you'll 
stay to-night at Madame McGouigal's. I know 
she has a room vacant." 

" I will, then," she assented, smilingly. " I 
don't like to leave yOu so soon now that I've 
found you. But where is Madame McGonigal's 
house?" she asked. 

Oriel searched for his card-case, but, finding 
that he had left it at home, drew a letter from 
his pocket and handed her the envelope. 

" That's the address," he said. 

Catherine glanced at the superscription, and 
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then arose quickly and brought it to the window 
to inspect it more closely. 

"Whose writing is this?" she cried, ex- 
citedly. 

" Why do you ask ?" said Oriel. 

" Because it's the same as what came on the 
note the red-cheeked woman brought with you," 
said Catherine. 

" Why, it's the Professor's !" said Oriel.. 

" Then it was the Professor that sent you!" 
said Catherine. " I couldn't be mistaken in 
that writing, I've seen it so often with the 
remittances." 

Oriel sat staring at her, dumbfounded at this 
revelation. 

"I wonder is he your father?" said 
Catherine. 

" He says not," said Oriel. 

" Then why on earth should he have taken 
such an interest in you, and done so much for 
you?" 

" It beats me," said Oriel, passing his hand 
across his eyes, and trying to think out a 
solution. 

" If he's not your father, how did he come to 
have charge of you so young?" said Catherine. 
*' He hardly kidnapped you." 

" Hardly," said Oriel, smiling at the idea. 
'" We'll never find out, I'm thinking, until he 
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tells US himself. I'll write to him to-night. 
But whatever is at the back of it," he went on, 
"it makes me feel mean and selfish, when I 
think of having drained the substance out of 
that kind man for so many years. I can never 
(express all my gratitude both to him and to you, 
'Aunt Catherine, for your goodness to me." 

" You certainly owe a great deal to the Pro- 
fessor, but I did nothing more than any v?oman 
would do," said Catherine, simply. 

"And vphat have I done in return?" said 
Oriel, in self-reproach. 

' ' You have given us what the heart craves 
most," said Catherine, "and that is love — it 
more than repays." 

She put her arm round him affectionately, as 
he accompanied her to the door. 

" You're a good boy, Oriel," she said, and 
then she added, with a sigh : " It's a pity you 
can't have all the happiness you deserve." 

She went back to Farley next day, and, when 
Oriel had seen her off at' the station, he returned 
to his office more lonely than he had felt for 
many weeks. He resolved that he would pay 
a visit to his early home, as soon as he could find 
time from his work- 

Tracey was standing in the hall as he entered, 
«moking a black clay pipe, and watching the 
gulls. 
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" I was just waitin' to 'ave a word in your 
private ear, Mr. Bartley," said Tracey. 

" What is it, Tracey?" asked Oriel. 

' ' Do you know a sailor of the same name as 
yourself, sir?" asked Tracey. 

" Yes," said Oriel. " John Bartley— what 
about him ?" 

" Well, sir," said Tracey, " I was in a 'ouse 
of refreshment last night 'avin' me usual glass 
of milk an' water, when this sailor chap comes 
in a bit the worse of liquor, an' walks up to a 
seedy-lookin' cove that was standin' at the 
counter, an' 'e says : ' I've got it, all right,' an' 
'e 'ands the seedy cove a bit of paper. ' That's 
where 'e 'as 'is office,' sez 'e. An' the seedy cove 
reads your name off the paper and then gives a 
kind of a laugh. ' Ho, ho,' sez 'e, ' so that's 
'im ! I ought to be able to screw a good few 
quid out of 'im before I'm done with 'im.' That 
was all I 'eard, sir, but it struck me as some kind 
of blackmailin' dodge, an' I thought I'd better 
warn you." 

" I'm very grateful to you," said Oriel, who 
was greatly mystified by what he had been told. 
" I haven't the faintest idea what they're up to, 
though." 

"Better be on your guard, anyhow," said 
Tracey. 
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" Thank you very much^ Tracey; I will," said 
Oriel. 

He spent the afternoon trying to find some 
explanation for the movements of John Bartley 
and the seedy man, and, at length, he came to 
the conclusion that the latter knew something 
of the mystery of his birth, and intended to 
make him pay for information. Knowing, now, 
that the Professor was in possession of all the 
facts, he made up his mind to give the seedy 
man a cold reception ; but he awaited his coming 
with a certain amount of interest, and also with 
a slight feeling of uneasiness. 

About five o'clock he heard a rather shufiling 
step on the stairs, and then a half -apologetic 
knock on the door. In response to his ' ' Come 
in," there entered a man about fifty years of 
age, very shabbily dressed, and attempting to 
carry off the shabbiness with a touch of swagger. 
His face evidently had once been handsome, but 
it was now puffed and seamed with dissipation, 
and there was a shiftiness in the eyes, and a 
looseness about the mouth that were far from 
prepossessing. 

In an instant. Oriel recognized him as the 
man with whom the Professor had fought at 
Navan. 

"Mr. Oriel Bartley, I presume?" said the 
stranger. 
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Oriel nodded curtly. 

" I'd like to have a word with you alone," 
said the stranger, with a significant look at the 
clerk. 

Oriel hesitated for a moment, and then, de- 
ciding that it would be better to hear what the 
man had to say, sent the clerk into the other 
room. 

"Now," he said, when they were alone, 
" what can I do for you?" 

" You can do a great deal," said the other. 
" You can give me money, which I need very 
badly just now." 

" And why should I give you money?" asked 
Oriel. 

" Because it is a son's duty to help his 
father," said the other. 

" My father !" exclaimed Oriel. 

' ' Yes, my swagger gentleman, you see before 
you your long-lost father," said the other. 

" I don't believe it," said Oriel, but with a 
horrid fear gripping at his heart that it was 
true. 

" You've got to believe it," said the other, 
sharply. ' ' My name — and yours — is Dun- 
lavin," he went on. "Your mother was an 
actress on Condron's theatre twenty-five years 
ago, when I married her." 

All the little incidents in his life that had 
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appeared to him as having connection with the 
mystery of his birth, flashed before Oriel's mind, 
and this simple statement linked them together, 
and made the chain of evidence almost complete. 

" I didn't know," he murmured, weakly. 

"Did the quack never speak to you of your 
mother?" asked Dunlavin. 

" No, never," said Oriel. 

"Strange!" sneered Dunlavin. "Well, 
you've heard all I'm going to say about her now 
— I'm here on business — ^not for the pleasure of 
raking up the past." 

" What do you want me to do for you ?" asked 
Oriel. 

" I want money," said Dunlavin. " I'm on 
the rocks." 

" But I have very little," said Oriel. 

" You have enough to keep your father from 
starving," said Dunlavin. 

" But I'm not yet satisfied that you are my 
father," said Oriel. 

" If the quack were here he could soon 
satisfy you on that point," said Dunlavin. He 
drew from his pocket a packet of papers, and 
from these he selected a photograph of himself 
in theatrical costume. , "Send him that," he 
said, " and ask him is that your father." 

Oriel took the photo, and laid it on his desk. 

" How much do you want now?" he asked. 
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" As much as you will part with," said Dun- 
lavin, coolly. " I'll not trouble you again with 
my company until I need more." 

Oriel gave him all the loose money he had, 
and Dunlavin pocketed it carelessly, and lighted 
a cigarette. 

' ' I shall drink to our next merry meeting at 
the nearest public-house," he said, as he went 
out. " Send my respects to the quack," he 
added, ironically. 

When he was gone. Oriel sat down, and, with 
aching head and trembling hand, wrote to the 
Professor setting out the details of the inter- 
view, and also telling him about Catherine's 
recognition of his handwriting. 

' ' I am sending you the photograph, he ended, 
" but something tells me that he is my father; 
and this makes me wonder all the more why you 
should have done so much for me. You have 
been more than a father to me, and I feel for 
you such an affection as I can never transfer to 
him. Indeed, unnatural as it may seem, I fed 
a certain antipathy for him, and this, I am 
afraid, I shall never overcome. I am eager to 
learn something of my mother and the circum- 
stances of my birth, and though my soul shrinks 
from discussing the matter with him, I am 
longing to hear the whole story from you." 

During the succeeding days the thought of 
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Dimlavin lay on Oriel's mind like an incubus. 
He looked forward hopelessly to a future in 
which the loose-lipped, unlikeable man would 
figure very largely, clinging to him like a leech 
and making his life a misery. It would not be 
humanly possible to honour his father according 
to the Tables of the Law; and he could only 
compromise with his conscience by trying not to 
feel too much contempt for him. 

The thought of the Ogress's faith in his 
aristocratic origin drew an ironical smile from 
him, and, reflecting that it would take a great 
deal of Architecture to overcome her objections 
to a person of such low origin as he now proved 
to be, he felt almost glad to think that matters 
had not come to a head between himself and 
Kathleen, after all. 

In three days he had a reply from the Pro- 
fessor, enclosing a letter for Dunlavin. 

' ' Unfortunately, there is no doubt about his 
being your father," he wrote. " He will not, I 
fear, lavish much affection on you, but, from 
what I know of him, I think him quite capable 
of sponging you as long as you will suffer it. 
Give him the enclosed note from me — it may 
have some effect. I shall tell you the whole 
, story when we meet." 

When Dunlavin visited the office again, he 
had none of the diffidence that had characterised 
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his movements on the first occasion. But he had 
evidently been drinking heavily in the mean- 
time, and his hand shook as he tried to re-lighfc 
the stump of a cigarette between his lips. 

" I have heard from the Professor," said 
Oriel, " and he says that you are my father. He 
asked me to give you this," he went on, handing 
him the note. 

Dunlavin took it contemptuously, and tore it 
open. As he read it, however, his face changed, 
and his hand grew even shakier than before. 

"Curse him!" he muttered, crumpling the 
note in his nervous fingers. " I didn't think he 
knew that." 

He walked up and down the office once or 
twice, biting his lips and scowling, and Oriel 
stood near the window, watching him in silence. 

' ' I intended to stay here in Dublin, near my 
loving son, while I was looking out for a job," 
said Dunlavin, at last, " but I've changed my 
mind — I'm starting for Liverpool to-night^- 
to join a company that's going to Australia, 
and I want you to pay my way." 

The relief in Oriel's mind must have been 
reflected in his face, for Dunlavin looked at him 
with a sneer. 

" I can see that you are pleased at the pros- 
pect," he snapped. 
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" Can you wonder at that ?" said Oriel, stung 
into sarcasm. 

" I'll not trouble my brain wondering about 
it, if I get the money from you," said Dunlavin. 
" You are too damned ingenuous, and too like 
your mother for my taste," he muttered to him- 
self, but Oriel caught the whisper. 

"Need we drag my mother into it ?" he asked, 
coldly. 

" Oh, I see," growled Dunlavin, " the quack 
has been talking, after all." 

" He hasn't," said Oriel, " but I can imagine 
what he could tell, if he did talk." 

" Never mind imagining anything about it," 
snapped his father, ' ' but say whether you are 
going to let me have the money or not." 

" Yes, I'll let you have it," said Oriel, " as 
soon as I get it from the bank." 

" Very well," said Dunlavin. " If you pur- 
chase a ticket for Liverpool in the meantime, 
I'll come back here in the evening for it." 

" I'll meet you at the Ballast Office at a 
quarter to eight and see you off at the North 
Wall," said Oriel. 

" Dutiful son !" sneered Dunlavin, " anxious 
to take an affectionate farewell of his loving 
parent." 

Oriel made no reply, but turned to his desk and 
looked out across the river with troubled eyes. 
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His conscience was urging him to make some 
overtures of friendship to his father, but every 
fibre in his being was revolting. Had Dunlavin 
shown the slightest sign of softness in speaking 
of his mother, or the smallest appreciation of 
the Professor's kindness. Oriel would have for- 
given him much; but, as it was, he felt his 
antipathy growing stronger every moment. 

' ' Your conversation is so pleasant that I'm 
loth to leave you," said Dunlavin. " But the 
best of friends must part, I suppose. See you 
at the Ballast Office." 

' ' Very good," said Oriel. 

He heaved a sigh of relief as he heard his 
father's footsteps desqending the stairs. His 
clerk entered from the other room, and picked 
up a paper from the floor and placed it on the 
desk. Oriel glanced at it, and before he 
realized what he was doing he had read the 
Professor's note : 

" It wiU interest you to learn that Moroney 
is alive and hoping to fall in with you." 

That was all ; but it must have opened up an 
alarming vista to Dunlavin to make him decide 
to leave Ireland so quickly : there was evidently 
much in his past that could not bear investiga- 
tion. 

At a quarter to eight. Oriel found his father 
waiting for him at the Ballast Office with an 
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overcoat over his arm and a shabby bag in his 
hand. 

" All my worldly possessions are in this," he 
said. " If I had thought of it in time, I might 
have asked you for some cast-offs from your 
extensive wardrobe." 

' ' I'll give you enough to buy a new outfit 
when you land," said Oriel. 

' ' The main thing being to get me landed,'* 
said Dunlavin, sarcastically. 

They walked along the quays together, until 
suddenly Dunlavin stopped, and handed Oriel 
the coat and bag. 

" Hold those a minute, until I get a drink," 
he said—" or will you join me?" 

" No, thanks," said Oriel, " I'll wait here for 
you." 

Dunlavin pushed his way through the swing- 
ing doors of a public-house, and Oriel walked 
up and down watching the theatre-goers hurry- 
ing past to the Royal. After ten minutes' 
waiting he grew impatient, and entered the 
shop to remind his father that it was growing 
late. 

" Afraid I'd miss the boat, I see," said Dun- 
lavin. He finished his drink and accompanied 
him to the door. " There'll be no moaning at 
the bar when I put out to sea, apparently," he 
' remarked. 
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As they emerged into the street again, Oriel 
was horrified to find himself face to face with 
Kathleen, who was on her way to the theatre 
with the dark man. After one astonished 
glance, she passed on with her head in the air, 
land cut him dead. 

Oriel, feeling like a criminal caught in a 
felonious act, walked by his father's side in 
silence, along the North Wall, until they came 
to the boat. Then he gave him the ticket and 
the money, and shook hands with him. 

" Good-bye," he said, " and safe journey." 

Dunlavin looked at him steadily, and a change 
passed over his face, softening the lines of 
dissipation for the moment. 

" You're no hypocrite, anyhow," he said, 
" and I admire you for that. Good-bye." 

He turned away, and walked quickly along 
the gangway and disappeared into the steamer. 
Oriel never saw him again, and never heard of " 
him until he saw his death in a Brisbane paper 
sent to him by some unknown hand, two years 
later. 

No letter came from the Professor during the 
next fortnight, and, at the beginning of the 
third week. Oriel began to grow uneasy, think- 
ing that perhaps he was laid up somewhere in 
the country. His worst fears were realizefl^f 
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for one evening there was a telegram from the 

Infirmary in Drogheda : 

' " Come at once, Professor seriously ill." 

Oriel took the next train from Amiens Street. 
He arrived in Drogheda as the setting sun was 
slanting along the wooded valley of the Boyne 
beyond the town, and he hurried at once to the 
iospital. 

He found the Professor, woefully changed, 
propped up with pillows and, evidently, very 
weak. Oriel's .eyes filled with tears as he 
returned the sick man's affectionate glance, and 
pressed his burning hand. 

" Oriel, my boy," said the Professor, " I'm 
going to leave you." 

" Oh, don't say that," cried Oriel. " You'll' 
get well, please God." 

" I am under no delusion, Oriel," said the 
Professor. " It is only a matter of a few hours 
until the flame flickers out. I am dying of 
septic poisoning." 

A mist swam before Oriel's eyes, and a cold 
chin seemed to settle on him. 

" Is it true ?" he asked a nurse who had come 
to the bedside with a drink. 

" Yes," she whispered. " It is only through 
an injection of strychnine that he is alive now;'^ 

" I have a great deal to say to you, Oiliel," 
said the Professor. 
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" Will it do him harm to talk?" Oriel asked 
the nurse. 

She shook her head. "Nothing can make 
any difference now," she said. She went out 
and closed the door quietly, leaving them alone 
together. 

" Oriel," said the Professor, weakly, " you 
have always wanted to know why I took such 
an interest in you." 
Qriel nodded. 

"My boy," said the Professor, simply, "I 
loved your mother, and it was for her sake I 
took you first. Your father told you nothing, I 
suppose?" 

"No; except that she was an actress in • 
Condron's theatre," said Oriel. 

"It's not a long story," said the Professor. 
" I was rather wild in my youth, given a bit to 
drink and cards, and incapable of holding any 
job for long. Successive failures drove me at 
length to the road, and I became a quack. In 
my travels through the country I very fre- 
quently came in touch with Condron's theatre, 
and I became very friendly with the whole com- 
pany. I used to spend a good deal of time with 
them whenever I chanced on them in any town, 
but, although I liked them all, your mother was 
the real attraction. She was very sweet and 
beautiful, my boy, and in that old show she was 
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a kind of queen with a little court of her own. 
I played the part of the jester, and she never 
took me seriously, though all the time my heart 
was aching with love for her. I knew from the 
first that I never had the ghost of a chance, but 
still I hung on, until at last she married your 
father, the handsome young leading man who 
had lately -joined the show. It was a terrible 
blow to me, Oriel, and I was cowardly enough 
to turn to drink to try and forget her. But a 
year later I heard something which sobered me 
and brought me to my senses. Condron told 
me that your father, after ill-treating her for 
months, had deserted her basely just before your 
birth, and that she was lying seriously ill at the 
house of some kindly people in the village of 
Collon." 

He paused exhausted, and Oriel gave him a 
drink, and he lay back weakly for a while 
before proceeding. 

" I hurried there," he continued, "and found 
her as near death as you find me now. She was 
greatly worried ^bout your future, but, when I 
promised her that you would be looked after 
properly, she seemed satisfied, and she died 
comparatively happy a few hours later. You 
see, Oriel, though ^he never thought of me as a 
lover she trusted me as a friend." 

"No trust was ever better justified," said 
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Oriel, brokenly. " You have been too good to 
me, and I have not deserved all the kindness 
and affection you have given me." 

' ' I could not withhold my love from you, my 
boy," said the Professor, " vphen I found that 
you were so like your mother — in you she lived 
again for me." 

He lay very still for a few moments with his 
eyes closed, and Oriel began to fear that the end 
had come suddenly, but after a while he stirred 
again and looked at him affectionately. 

' ' You were christened Oriel because she liked 
the name," he said, now speaking with an effort. 
" You were born in the shadow of Mount Oriel, 
and for a year and a half you were nursed there 
by the good woman in whose house your mother 
died. Then she had to give you up, as her 
husband had sent for her from Scotland. I 
persuaded a friend of hers to leave you in 
Farney at Bartley's cottage. I regretted having 
to do it by a subterfuge, but I was anxious to 
keep my share in your up-bringing from being 
generally known; I didn't want your father to 
tave anything to do with you, and but for John 
Bartley he might never have tracked you 
down." 

"He's gone to Australia, you know," said 
Oriel, ' ' The thought of Moroney was too 
much for him, I think." 
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" Yes," panted the Professor, " Moroney has 
threatened to kill him for something he did — 
don't ask me what, my boy. I'm glad, anyhow, 
that you are free of him. You won't think 
badly of me for that, I hope." 

" I could never think badly of you," said 
Oriel, with emotion. 

" Oriel," said the Professor, and his voice 
was growing fainter, "when I am gone, will 
you see that my body is laid near your mother's 
in the old churchyard in CoUon?" 

" I will," said Oriel, with tears in his eyes. 

' ' That — is — the — only — wish — I have," 
gasped the dying man. 

" You may rest easy on that," said Oriel. 

" Stay — with — me — to — the — end, 
Orielj" whispered the Professor, "it — is — 
growing — dark." 

The nurse came into the room, and, after one 
hurried glance at her patient, called one of the 
attendants, and sent for the priest. 

' ' He will soon be unconscious," she whispered 
to Oriel. 

The Professor, growing more like his old self 
as he came nearer to death, lay silent until the 
priest came, and then he spoke again faintly to 
welcome him. When he had received the Last 
Sacraments he rallied for a little while. 
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" Say a prayer for me when I am gone, Oriel," 
lie said. 

Oriel, blinded with tears and unable to speak, 
pressed his hand affectionately. 

" God — bless — you — and — make — you 
— happy," murmured the Professor, almost 
inaudibly. 

After that he spoke no more, and gradually 
became unconscious. Oriel sat at the bedside 
watching the life slowly ebbing from his friend, 
and, shortly after midnight, the Professor 
passed away, with a smile of perfect peace on 
his face. 

In the morning Oriel telegraphed the news to 
Catherine, and some hours later Ned, looking 
a little older, but the same genial good-natured 
man as ever, arrived by road from Farney. 
Oriel was greatly comforted by his presence^ 
and gladly agreed to return with him when all 
was over. 

They went together to make arrangements for 
the funeral in CoUon, and there, in the little 
viUag6 amongst the woods, Oriel saw the house 
in which he was born. He was brought by the 
old parish priest to his mother's grave beside 
the church,. and next day they buried the Pro- 
fessor under a great beech tree, near the resting- 
place of his early love. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

IN WHICH THE CLOUDS BREAK. 

As they drove away from Collon, Oriel felt very 
iU, and his heart was like lead in his breast. 
On the crest of the ridge beyond the woods^ he 
tried to rouse himself when Ned pointed with 
his whip to where Farney lay amongst. the little 
hills in the bliie distance between them and the 
mountains, but he spoke but little as they 
descended on the broad road into Ardee. Cross- 
ing the bridge over the Dee, he sadly recalled 
the bright morning on which the Professor had 
related to him the history of Ferdia and 
Guchulain, and,, passing the Fair-Green, he 
^thought of the happy night he had spent in 
Condron's theatre. 

An hour and a half later they were at the 
place of Shadows above the lake-jewelled plain, 
and in sight of Farney, standing on its rock 
amongst the trees. The gilded letters on St. 
Finbarr's dock glittering in the sun, brought a 
hundred happy memories to his mind. And 
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when at last they reached the bridge below the 
town, and he saw the ducks on the lake and the 
blue smoke rising from the cottage chimney, he 
felt like a weary traveller come back to his 
peaceful home after a voyage on stormy seas. 

Kearney's cottage was roofless and his garden 
a wilderness, for its tenants had migrated years 
before; but Dan's house was the same as ever, 
and Dan himself, looking a good deal older, but 
still hale and fresh, was at the gate ready to 
open it as they drove up. 

"You're welcome back again. Oriel," he 
said, shaking hands. 

" And I'm glad to be back, Dan," said Oriel. 
"Did you ever find the crock of gold?" he 
questioned. 

, " I never found the crock," said Dan, with 
a twinkle, ' ' but I believe that fairy was right 
all the same : I got plenty of gold by diggin* 
in that spot an' sellin' the sand I riz out of it." 

Catherine met them on the threshold, and put 
her arms around Oriel. 

' ' My poor boy," she cried, compassionately, 
" you look very tired and worn." 

"But I'm happy to be here again. Aunt 
Catherine," he said, looking around the kitchen. 

The furniture was somewhat different, but 
the old Ruxton clock ticked away solemnly 
under the stairs, and the model of the Captain's < 
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ship stood in the fanlight. The table was laid 
for tea, and the delph shone as of old in the 
homely light from the dancing flames on the 
hearth. 

During the meal Oriel ate very little, and 
Catherine noticed that his hand went frequently 
to his chest, and his face was hot and feverish. 

"Do you feel well. Oriel?" she asked 
solicitously. 

"To tell the truth," he admitted, " I do not. 
I have a dreadful pain in my lung." 

In alarm, Catherine suggested sending for 
the doctor at once, but Oriel protested that he 
wasn't bad enough for that." 

" You'd better lie down for a while anyhow, 
old son," said Ned. " You need a rest, you 
know." 

Oriel accepted his suggestion without demur, 
for he felt really ill, and the pain was becoming 
intolerable. In the Captain's old room, he un- 
dressed and got into bed, his teeth chattering 
at the contact of the cool sheets with his heated 
body. At supper-time he was much worse, and 
when Dr. Finucane was called in at last, he 
shook his head, gravely, after examining him. 

' ' Pneumonia," he whispered to Catherine. 
" Hot poultices as quickly as you can get them 
ready." 

Catherine hastened to carry out his instruc- 
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tions, and she and Ned took turns all through 
the night in the sick-room. But the morping- 
found Oriel still worse, and on the following 
day he was delirious, and Dr. Finucane was 
very doubtful of his chances of recovery. 

" His condition is very serious," he said, 
' ' and I think it would be well to have a 
specialist from the city." 

Catherine instantly thought of Kathleen's 
father, remembering Oriel's high opinion of 
him. 

"Isn't there a Doctor Carmody?" she sug- 
gested. 

" One of the best men in Merrion Square," 
said Dr. Finucane. 

" He knows Mr. Bartley very well, and I'm 
quite sure he would do his best for him," said 
Catherine. 

" I'll telegraph for him at once," said Dr. 
Finucane. 

That evening Dr. Carmody's motor pulled up 
at the cottage-gate, and the Doctor hurried up 
the path. 

" You are Oriel's foster-mother, I know," he 
said, shaking hands warmly with Catherine. 
"How is the boy?" 

"He is very low, Doctor, I'm afraid," said 
Catherine. " You'll save him, won't you ?" she 
pleaded. 
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" If it's in my power, I will," said the Doctor. 
" His life is too precious to be lost. Send up 
word to Dr. Finucane that I am here." 

Oriel was tossing in high fever on the bed, 
and beseeching an imaginary Kathleen not to 
misunderstand him. 

"'Still harping on my daughter,'" mur- 
mured Dr. Carmody, sympathetically, drawing 
a thermometer from his pocket. 

He took Oriel's temperature, felt his pulse, 
and thoroughly examined his chest. Just as he 
was folding up his stethescope. Dr. Finucane 
arrived. 

" Knowing Mr. -Bartley so well. Dr. Finu- 
cane," said Dr. Carmody, " I took the liberty of 
coming straight here instead of calling on you 
first. His life is hanging in the balance, but 
his constitution is* good, and I think we may be 
able to pull him through. I have a tube of 
oxygen in the car — you might send out for it, 
please." 

Dr. Finucane hurried out, and Dr. Carmody 
gave a few very brief directions to Catherine, 
who was standing at the bedside with anxious 
face. 

The oxygen had an immediate effect on Oriel, 
and, after a while. Dr. Carmody expressed him- 
self satisfied and left the house to dine witH 
Dr. Finucane. 
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He returned to the cottage late in the night 
and stayed at the bedside until the small hours, 
of the morning. 

" I think he will recover, if you follow closely 
the instructions Dr. Finucane will give you," he 
said to Catherine, when at last he rose to go. 
" I'm glad to think that he is in such good 
hands." 

" You are very kind. Doctor," said Catherine. 

' ' Perhaps if I had been a little kinder Oriel 
would not have been run down enough to con- 
tract pneumonia," said the Doctor, as he left the 
house. "I must try to make it up to him, 
when he gets well." 

Oriel improved, slowly but surely. When the 
delirium left him he lay exhausted and listless; 
for a fortnight, watching with tired eyes the 
quiet movements of his foster-mother about the 
homely room, and summoning, now and then, a 
smile at the elaborate stealth of Ned and his 
daughter, who entered and left the chamber on 
tip-toe, like two conspirators. 

Dr. Carmody visited him again at the end of 
the week, and was delighted to find him so much 
better. Oriel thanked him weakly for his kind- 
ness on the first occasion. 

" I'd do more than that for you, my boy," said 
the Doctor. " Kathleen was very sorry to 
learn that you were so ill," he added. 
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" Please thank Ler for me," said Oriel. " I 
kept my promise, Doctor." 

" I know, my boy," said the Doctor. "I 
regret now that I was so hasty in that matter. 
If I had waited a little you might have been 
saved a good deal of unhappiness. However," 
he said, cheerily, " it's never too late to mend.", 

" It's too late now," said Oriel, hopelessly. 

"Oh, come now," said the Doctor, "you 
needn't be so gloomy." 

" Isn't she engaged?" asked Oriel. 

"Not as far as I know," said the Doctor. 
" So never despair." 

When the Doctor was gone Oriel pondered on 
his remarks, and found a gleam of hope in them 
— ^fche dark man might not have won her, after 
all, in spite of the rumours! On the other 
hand, as there is no smoke without a fire, there 
must have been cause for the gossip, and from 
what he himself had seen, he had no doubt that 
the dark man was high in Kathleen's favour, 
and might win her consent at any time. This 
thought depressed him as much as his first 
~l^ca;ght had elated him, and thus, between hope 
and despair, he passed the weeks of his con- 
valescence. 

The interest given to life, however, by these 
speculations helped him to get well quicker than 
he might have done otherwise, and in three 
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weeks' time lie was able to sit at the fire, telling 
stories to Catherine's little daughter of his early ; 
days in the enchanted town on the hill. 

One grey afternoon he was alone in the 
kitchen : Catherine and the little one had gone 
out to milk the cow in the byre, and Ned was up 
in the town. The stillness was broken only by 
the old familiar sounds : the cawing of rooks on 
the chimneys, the twittering of sparrows on the . 
thatch, the clear, bell-like clang of the anvil in 
the forge, and the faint murmur of the waters 
passing under the bridge. A cart rumbled past 
on the road and a motor-horn tooted on the hill, 
and then there was a silence, solemnly ticked 
into seconds by the Ruxton clock. 

Oriel was conjuring up a certain smiling face 
in the glowing embers, when he heard a light 
step outside, and then a gentle tap on the half^ 
door. j 

" Come in," said Oriel, and, turning, he saw*^ 
a slim figure dressed in black, silhouetted'l 
against the back-ground of his childish dreams. 
His heart stood still for a moment, and then 
began to beat furiously. 

"Kathleen!" he cried, as she entered. 

" Yes, Oriel," she said, softly, and then, as 
she held his hand and looked into his f ace, , 
" Poor Oriel! you look very pale and thin." 

" Oh, I'm better now," he said cheerfully. 
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" You should have seen me a fortnight ago. But 
how did you come here?" he asked. 

" Daddy was on his way to an urgent case 
at Castle-hill," she said, " and he dropped me 
at the Bridge and asked me to come up and see 
how you were getting on. He'll call for me on 
his way back this evening." 

" I thought I knew the step," said Oriel, 
placing a chair for her. 

" I suppose you thought it was the girl you 
told me about in the Egyptian Caf6," said 
Kathleen, smiling. 

-'Yes," said Oriel, "and it was." 

Kathleen blushed a little^ and leant down to 
stroke the cat. 

" I was very sorry to hear about the Pro- 
fessor," she said, after a pause. " I'm sure 
you felt his death terribly." 

Oriel nodded sadly, and looked into the fire. 

" I shall always regret that I did not get the 
time to show my gratitude to him," he said. 
" But I notice that you are in black?" he ques- 
tioned, "v 

"Grandma died suddenly a fortnight ago," 
explained Kathleen. 

" I never heard of it," said Oriel, honestly 
refraining from saying that he was sorry. 

"We miss her, after all," said Kathleen. 
" She meant well." 
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" A friend of mine has a comforting theory," - 
said Oriel, " that everyone means the best, but;; 
that everyone's idea of the best is not the same." 

" She left me all her money," said Kathleen. . 

" I'm sure your father was glad of that," said 
Oriel. " He vsras very anxiqus that you should 
be well-off for life." 

" As far as money goes I shall be well-off," 
said Kathleen. 

' ' It was rumoured that you were going to be 
married," remarked Oriel. 

" It was," admitted Kathleen, with a slight 
smile. 

" May I ask his name?" said Oriel. 

" I'm afraid I can't tell you that," said 
Kathleen, as if echoing the conversation in the 
caf6. 

" I beg your pardon," said Oriel, "I shouldn't 
have asked you." 

" I can't tell you his name," continued Kath- 
leen, speaking very softly, ' ' because I don't 
know what it is." 

Oriel stared at her in wonder. 

" You see. Oriel," she went on, "he was a 
foundling, and I never heard his real name." 

"What about the dark mani" demanded 
Oriel, growing bold as the light broke on him. 

Kathleen burst into one of her old ripplingi 
laughs. 
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" Why, that was ray cousin, Tom GrifEen," 
she said, ' ' and even if he weren't my cousin, 
he's married already." 

" Then I was the only one spoken about," said 
Oriel. 

" The only one ever," she said, quietly. 

" That was my father you saw me with on 
the quays," he remarked. " So, you see, I've 
proved to be 'no great shakes,' after all." 

"According to the papers you are a rising 
young architect of great genius," she corrected, 
" and, even if you weren't that, you are the same 
Oriel that your friends have always known." 

Oriel left his chair and knelt on the earthen 
floor be^i^« her. 

" Kathleen," he asked, " were you annoyed 
when they said that you and I were to be 
married?" 

' ' Yes," she said, looking into his face with 
clear, shining eyes, and running her fingers 
through his curls, " I was : because I couldn't 
tell them it- was true." 

The caressing hand slipped to his shoulder 
as his arm went around her, and the smiling 
lips came close to his. 

Outside on the topmost branch of a young 
Ash-tree a robin began to sing : the sun was 
shining again through the breaking clouds. 



